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Motor Transport 
Urged as Aid to 


National Defense 





Coordination of Auto Trans- 
portation With Rail, 
Water and Air Systems 


Advocated Before I. C. C. 


Trunk Line Railways 
Called Chief Reliance 





Assistant to Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of Army Points to Need 
Of Cooperative and Supple- 
mentary Service 





Uniform laws for the regulation of 
motor transportation agencies, and 
the coordination of motor transpor- 
tation with rail, water and air trans- 
portation, were advocated Mar. 9 by 
Lieut. Col. Brainerd Taylor, Assistant 
to the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, as necessary in the interest of 
national defense. 

Col. Taylor’s testimony was made 


during continued hearings conducted | 


before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with its inves- 


tigation into railroad-motor vehicle | 


coordination. (Docket No. 23400.) 
Hearings Conclude Series 


The hearings now in progress at Wash- | 


ington are the last of a series conducted 
throughout the country during the Win- 
ter months under the. supervision of 
Chairman Ezra Brainerd and Examiner 
Leo J. Flynn. The present hearings are 
not, expected to be concluded before 
Mar. 13. x 

“Whatever is done in the way of Fed- 
eral coordination and regulation,” said 
Colonel Taylor, “should be done with na- 
tional defense in view. The preservation 
and continued development of an arterial 
railway system is the most vital issue. 


It will be the chief consideration of any | 
attack upon our Nation by enemies of | 


the future who succeed in establishing 
hostile operations in continental United 
States. 


backbone of our national and inferna- 


tional commerce and of our national de-| 
fense, and all other forms of transport | 


are for us but extensions and auxiliary 
services, none of which should be per- 
mitted in any way, shape or manner to 
weaken or retard the development of a 
national system of arterial railways. 


Motor Lines Cited 


@)More closely related to railway trans- 
port and most vital to its further develop- 
ment than any other form of transport 
is highway motor transportation,” contin- 
ued Colonel Taylor. “In this more recent 
development we need to establish such 
Federal control and coordination as will 
insure cooperative and supplementary 
service with arterial railways. 

“We need uniform laws and regulations 
throughout the United States affecting 
eieneey, transportation, the relation of 
vehicle types, sizes and _— weights to 
roads and bridges, to rail, water and air 
transport. 

“The present trend, wherein . railroad 
organizations appear to be forced in com- 

tition to develop motor transportation 


n coordination with their own railroad | 


operations should not be stopped, but 
rather encouraged. In this connection, it 
is believed that no new laws or regulations 
that would restrict the development 
of coordinated transportation systems 
would be consistent with the public in- 
terest in national defense but rather, 
existing laws that might retard such de- 
velopment should be modified.” 

Under questioning by Examiner Flynn, 
Col. Taylor sketched some of the Army 
operations during the World War in con- 
nection with coordinated services of wa- 
ter, rail and motor transport. He de- 
clared that early in the war such coor- 
dination was lacking among the allied 
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Our arterial railway system is the | 
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of all legislation passed during the 
last session of Congress, when he an- 
nounced that he has “pocket vetoed” four 
measures submitted for his action, it was 
stated Mar. 9 at the White House. 


Two of the last four measures vetoed 
concerned the postal service, and the 
other two were private relief measures, 
jit was explained. 
| The White House made no announce- 
;|ment of President Hoover's reasons for 
| giving “pocket” vetoes to the four meas- 
|ures. A “pocket” veto is where the Presi- 
jdent withholds his signature from a 
measure and gives no reasons therefor. 
| On behalf of the President it was stated 
|that he “pocket” vetoed the measures 
only after the most careful study and 
consideration. 


One of the postal measures was House 
Joint Resolution 357 providing for the 
| eee of certain official mail mat- 
} 


Expansion of Mail 


Service to Be Studied 
By House Committee 





|Treasury and Post Office 
| Data Requested to Aid in 


| Determining Policy on 
| Future Appropriations 
| 
' 
| Congressional policy in future appropri- 
; ations for domestic and foreign air mail 
| Service and ocean mail contracts, espe- 
| cially with respect to expansions of present 
| Services, is involved in data which the 
appropriations subcommittee on the Treas- 
= and Post Office Departments has 
called for in eonnection with its pend- 
ing investigation Representative Thatcher 
(Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., said orally 
|Mar. 9. Mr. Thatcher is ranking majority 
member of the subcommittee of which 
Representative Wood (Rep.),of La Fayette 
Ind., now on the way to Panama, is chair- 
| man. 

Mr. Thatcher said that it is impossible 
to get at the regular hearings before the 
subcommittee in the secperetine of the 
Treasury-Post Office Department appro- 
priation bill in the pre-Congress weeks to 
|; gather all the information which the sub- 
;committee feels is essential to the con- 
| sideration of air mail and ocean mail 
| contract services. He said that the sub- 





in Washington and will not go elsewhere 
for hearings or other meetings unless it 
}is found to be necessary as the inquiry 
into the facts develops. He said it is not 
in any sense for the purpose of politics 


may be necessary in the consideration of 
future legislation. 


Action Is Authorized 


act authorized the subcommittee to inves- 
tigate the whole subject of air mail con- 
tracts, domestic and foreign, and subven- 
tions to steamship lines for transportation 
of United States mails,” he said. “We 
had a preliminary meeting at the Capitol 


inquiry to be pursued. We had before 
us Officials of the Post Office Department, 
Shipping Board and the Department of 
Commerce. The subcommittee asked for 
and was promised general data to con- 
| stitute a basis for such study. 

“The Post Office Department will furnish 
| to our subcommittee copies of all air mail 
contracts, domestic and foreign, and also 
the contracts for transportation of United 


eign countries. Also, there will be sim- 
ilarly furnished to the subcommittee by 
the various departments or other Federal 
agencies affected statements showing the 


in the different routes which have been 
established where the volume is sufficiently 
large to enable comparable data and sim- 





Industrial Alcohol 


From Natural Gas 


Canada Develops Process 
Utilize Waste in Alberta 


to 


Waste natural gas from an Alberta field 
could be converted annually into about 
140,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohel, if 
a@ process developed by the Canadian Re- 
search Council were applied, according to 
a Department of Commerce statement 
Mar. 9. The yield would be approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 gallons if the process 
were applied only to the so-called sta- 
bilizer gases. Operating costs, it was 
stated, would not exceed 25 cents per gal- 
lon. The statement follows in full text: 

A process for manufacturing industrial 
alcohol from natural gas waste reported 
to have been developed in the laboratories 
of the Canadian National Research Coun- 
cil is seen as a means Of utilizing the 
large waste of gas in the Turner Valley 
oil field of Alberta, according to Canadian 
information forwarded to the Commerce 
Department by Trade Commissioner John 
A. Embry at Winnipeg. 

Estimated Yield 

If applied only to the so-called sta- 
bilizer gases—the gases which are col- 
lected at the well heads along with the 


ilar ‘statements as to the ocean going 
mails. 


Special Intormation Sought 


“In addition, the Department of Com- 
merce and Shipping Board will furnish 
|the subcommittee figures showing the 
| growth of traffic in the way of freight 
}and passengers on the ocean going lines 
}under subventions for transporting the 
|United States mails and the potential 
traffic between the United States and for- 
eign ports. 

“The subcommittee is also to receive 
from department sources information con- 
|cerning the growth of commercial busi- 
ness on air routes. 
| “The subcommittee avows as its pur- 
| pose the desire to get a fair and complete 
picture of the whole field of air and ocean- 
|going mails, to which the United States 
|Government is making contributions by 
| way of appropriations every year. 
| “As this subcommittee has immediate 
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President Vetoes Four Bills, 
Disposing of Last Legislation 
| Rejection of Postal and Private Relief Measures Brings| 


Total Disapproved by Chief Executive to 19 Since 
He Assumed Office 


| PRESIDENT HOOVER disposed finally , 








committee in its investigation will meet | 


but for the ascertainment of facts that | 


last Thursday and discussed methods of | 


States mails in American -bottoms to for-| 


growth of air mail, the volume of mail| 





WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1931 


| Policy on Exports * 
Of Wheat Defined 


Farm Board Says Nation Will 


Grain Meeting 


HE United States will not be repre- 

sented at the International Grain 
Conference to be held Mar. 26 at the 
International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, it was stated orally Mar. 9 by 
Samuel R. McKelvie, grain member of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

The policy of the Board as outlined 
in its program of holding down wheat 
production to domestic requirements, 
he said, expresses the Government's 
position regarding international wheat 
policies. Participation in the confer- 
ence, Mr. McKelvie said, would tend to 
confuse people here and abroad respect- 
ing the Board's policy not to promote 
the Nation's position as a wheat ex- 
porter. Consequently, the invitation 
extended to this country to take part in 
the conference has been refused, he 
stated, 

The conference.is a preparatory con- 
vention to the Second World Grain 
Conference which takes place in 1932, 
it was declared at the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, and is to last three days. 


| 
ter. The resolution would have per- 
mitted Members of Congress to send 
to their own address official matter with- 
out limitation as to weight, exactly the 
same as is provided under present law for | 
public documents. The other measure, S. | 
543, Would have increased the pay of mail | 
carriers in the village delivery service. 

One of the relief measures which failed | 
to receive presidential approval was the} 
bill (H. R. 8677), which would have pro-/} 
vided for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers of the Army and for the settle- 
ment of individual claims approved by 
the Department of War. The other (S. 
3924), would have provided relief to the} 
First State Bank and Trust Company of | 
Mission, Tex. 

Including the four vetoes already men- | 
tioned, President Hoover has vetoed alto- 
gether 19 measures passed by Congress , 
since his inauguration Mar. 4, 1929, ac- | 
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Kansas Senate Passes Bill ah ail 


| 
Not Participate in Rome | 


(H. 144) prohibiting gas, electric and wa- 
by the House and now goes to the Gov-, Federal Radio Commission 
proved by the Governor, will force pub- 


Education P 
To Limit Utility Retailing ucation rograms 
State of Kansas: 
ter utilities from selling any merchandise 
or other commodity except the utility 
ernor for approval. 
According to Representatives Brown, | Announces’ Results of 
Questionnaire Sent to All 
lic service corporations to form separate 
companies to carry on their merchandis- 


uate of Kansas: | Consume 10 Per Cent 
services for which they are chartered. 
of Sedgwick, and Bloss, of Crowley, co- 
ing business and prevent the possibility 


The State Senate today passed the bill | . 
Of Broadcast Time 
The measure had previously been passed 
authors of the bill, the new law, if ap- 
of charging to expenses, in connection 


with rate cases, any losses incurred in/the air” of American broadcasting sta- | 


the merchandising business. 


Mr. Stimson Planning 
Study of Soviet Issue 


Secretary of State Will Con- 
sider All Angles of Policy. 


Toward Russia 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, expects to begin shortly a study of 


the entire Russian problem, according to; 
information obtained orally at the De-| 


partment of State Mar. 9. 
According to an oral explanation by 


the Assistant Secretary of State, William | 


R. Castle Jr., Secretary Stimson feels that | trst question was as to the number of 


| hours: used in broadcasting educational 


Russia presents an important problem. 
Questioned as to whether this study 
will be from the 


point of view, Mr. Castle replied that no 


{study of Russia could be made from | 
“The recently enacted second deficiency | ’ 


one point of view. It must be genera 


he stated. 

Asked if the study would mean a change 
in the political policy of the United States 
toward Russia, Mr. Castle stated that such 
an assumption would be going too far. 
He added that there had been no ap- 
proaches from the Soviet Government re- 
garding recognition. 

The present 
in regard to 
Charles Evans Hughes, as Secretary of 
State, and continued by Secretary Kel- 
logg and Secretary Stimson, according to 
information obtained at the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Hughes summarized his policy to- 
ward Russia in a telegram sent to 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin on Dec. 16, 
1923, the text of which, cording to the 
Department of State, follows in full text: 

With respect to the telegram to Presi- 
dent Coolidge from Tchitcherin of Dec. 16, 


the Secretary of State made the follow-| 


ing statement in reply: 

“There would seem to be at this time 
no reason for negotiations. The Ameri- 
can Government, as the President said 
in his message to Congress, is not propos- 
ing to barter away its principles. If the 


Soviet authorities are ready to restore the | 


confiscated property of American citizens 


or make effective éompensation, they can | 


do so. If the Soviet authorities are ready 
to reveal their decree repudiating Rus- 
sia’s obligations to this country and ap- 
propriately recognize them, they can 
do so. 

“It requires no conference or negotia- 
tions to accomplish these results which 
can and should be achieved at Moscow 
as evidence of good faith. The American 
Government has not incurred liabilities to 
Russia or repudiated obligations. Most 
serious is the continued propaganda to 
overthrow the institutions of this coun- 
try. 
negotiations until these efforts directed 
from Moscow are abandoned.” 

The United States Consul at Reval will 
deliver this statement to the Soviet rep- 
resentative at that place for communi- 
cation to Tchitcherin. 





| 


crude gasoline, but later are allowed to) 


escape into the atmosphere—the process, 
it is estimated by Dr. G. 8. Whitby, direc- 
tor of the Canadian Council's division of 
chemistry, could yield industrial alcohol 
to the extent of 10,000,000 gallons a year. 

If applied to the total waste of gases in 
the field, the figure is estimated at 140,- 
000,000 gallons. Immediate prospects of 
alcohol production at an economical cost 


are considered better for the former than | 


the latter, it is said. 

Officers of the Research Council are 
now studying the economic possibilities of 
the process which has been developed. It 
is stated that the operating ccst ex- 


ue Bureau of Reclamation will spend 
$2,000,000 to provide the expected 
| 3,000 inhabitants of Boulder City with 
modern conveniences and comforts dur- 
ing the construction period of the 
Hoover Dam, Elwood Mead, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, announced Mar. 
9. The oy is expected eventually to 
be “a sizeable tourist town,” according 
to Commissioner Mead. 

His announcement, as made public by 
the Department of the Interior, de- 
scribing plans for the building of a 
model workers’ city near the dam site, 
follows in full text: 


cluding overhead and any vhurges made | The building of Hoover Dam has 
for the waste gas required, would not; weather cond‘tions to meet that are rem- 
exceed 25 cents pe: gallon. Iniustrial| iniscent of Panama. Fortunately, 
alcohol used annualiy In Canada at the| they--are comparable from the stand- 
preesnt time is valued at more than}! point of comfort only, and present no 
$2,000,000. | health problems. Boulder City, the 


How tremendous is the present loss of 
gas in the Alberta fields is indicated by 
the fact that the amounts of industrial 


alcohol’ mentiored would be produced, if | 


jacticable and put 


the process is found 
10 per cent 


into operation, from‘ about 
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model town which has been laid out as 
a home for workers, will, in fact, stand 
near the top of the list as a health re- 
sort. 
But in the Summer the wind which 
sweeps over the gorge from the desert 
“fells like a blast from a furnace. How 





i 


to overcome this and provide for the 





‘Development of Boulder City 
_ Includes Modern Health Resort 


health of workers has had much atten- 

| tion. At the rim of the gorge, where 
much of the work must be done, there 
is neither soil, grass nor trees. The sun 
beats down on a broken surface of lava 
rocks. At midday they cannot be 
touched with the naked hand. It is 

‘bad enough as a place for men at work. 
It is no place for a boarding house or 
a sleeping porch. 

Comfortable living conditions had to 
be found elsewhere, and these are found 
on the summit of the Divide, five miles 
from the dam. Here there is fertile 
soil; here winds have an unimpeded 
sweep from every direction; here there 
is also an inspiring view of deserts 
and lonely gorges and lofty mountain 
peaks. When the dam is completed 
and a marvelous lake fills the fore- 
ground, the view from Boulder City will 
be so inspiring and wonderful as to be 
worth traveling around the world to 
see. 

The town planner of Boulder City is 
S. R. De Boer, who has a high reputa- 
tion as a city planner in the Mid- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


litical or economic | 


licy of the United States | 
ussia was determined by | 


This Government can enter into no | 


American Stations 


| Se 
| More than 10 per cent of the “time on 


tions is devoted to programs which they 
construe to be educational in character, 
according to a survey made by Federal 
Radio Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, 
jon the basis of questionnaires sent to the 
|entire roster of stations. 
| Based on returns from 522 stations of 
the 605 licensed as of Feb. 1, 1931, the 
| tabulation shows that 3,457 hours and 50 
|minutes were devoted to educational pro- 
|grams during the week from Jan. 11 to 
17, inclusive, selected by the Commis- 
sioner for the survey. The stations were 
on the air for 33,785 hours and 45 min- 
utes during that week. 
-<Of the 51 licensed educational stations, 
fhe survey shows that 42 replied to the 
questionnaire. These stations broadcast 
an aggregate of 286 hours and 9 minutes 
of programs considered entirely educa- 
tional, out of 1,027 hours on the air, ac- 
cording to the survey. 
Nine Questions Asked 
Nine questions were asked, 
representing an average of the answers 
of the 522 stations to each question. The 


data from studios. The educational sta- 
tions responded that a total of 128 hours 


while all the stations reporting showed a 
total of 1,007 hours and two minutes. 

The number of hours used in broad- 
casting programs originating in educa- 
tional institutions aggregated 431 hours 
and 33 minutes during the week for the 
entire group of 522 stations. Stations op- 
erated by educational institutions reported 
70 hours and 1 minute. 

A-4otal of 2,021 hours and 32 minutes 
were utilized during the week in broad- 
casting other data considered educational 
but not necessarily broadcast by pro- 
fessional educators. 
tional stations broadcast 89 hours and 50 
minutes. 

The total of these three items showed 
the figure of 3,457 hours and. 50 minutes 


Of this total the educational stations con- 
tributed 286 hours and nine minutes. 

For the broadcasting of data prepared 
or supplied by the Federal Government, 
741 hours and 15 minutes were devoted. 
Educational stations broadcast 50 hours 
and 30 minutes of this total. The time 
used in broadcasting data provided by city, 
country and State agencies was 390 hours 
and 6 minutes, of which 23 hours and 16 
minutes were broadcast by the educational 
stations. 

A total of 792 hours and 23 minutes 
were devoted to the broadcasting of 
speeches of general character. Educa- 
tional statidns contributed 46 hours and 17 
minutes to this total. 

The largest single total was that of 
hours used in broadcasting classical music, 
which totaled 5,782 hours and 40 min- 
utes. The 42 educational stations broad- 
cast 200 hours and nine minutes of such 
programs. 

Time devoted during the week to broad- 
casting for the Red Cross, Community 
Chest, and similar organizations was 469 
hours and 56 minutes. The educational 





for such programs. 


‘Suit on Refrigerating 
Package Dismissed 


Supreme Court Holds Carbon 
Dioxide Sale Not Infringement 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States oidered on Mar. 9 the dismissal of 
|the suit brought by the American Patents 
| Development Corporation and Dry Ice Cor- 


poration oi America charging contributory 


infringement by Carbice Corporation of 
America of a patented refrigerating trans- 
portation package through the sale of 
solid carbon dioxide, used as the re- 
irigerans in such packages. 

he court, in an opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, did not pass upon the 
vadilty of the patent for the transportation 


package, which is used rticularly in 
shipping ice cream, but held that the 
plaintiffs should be denied relief. (The 


full text of the opinion is published on 
}page 6 of this issue.) 

| he use of solid carbon dioxide as a 
jrefrigerant in the particula rtransporta- 
tion package, according to the opinion, 
| although its cost is about 10 times that 
|of water ice, “is said to have revolution- 
ized the transportation of ice cream, as 
in this way shipping and _ handling 
| charges are greatly reduced and the messi- 
|ness incident to the employment of water 
lice is eliminated.” 

| The patent owner, it was held, could 
not secure a monopoly on the manufac- 
ture and sale of soli 
material which is unpatentable. 


the totals 


and 18 minutes was used for this purpose, | 


Of this total, educa- | 


for the broadcasting of educational data. | 


stations devoted 14 hours and 45 minutes | 


carbon dioxide, a} 








Noted in Reports 


New England Industries In- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| creasing Activities; Situa-| 


| tion in South Improving, 
| Col. Woods Is Advised 
| ai 





Building Contracts 
Increase for Week 


| Total of 183 Public and Semi- 
publit Projects Recorded, 
Involving Expenditure of 


| $92,000,000 











Reports from regional advisors of the 
| President's Emergency Committee for Em- 
|ployment apparently reveal an improved 
employment trend, according to an oral 
statement Mar. 9 by the Committee chair- 
man, Col. Arthur Woods. 

“I am ready to say that the infor- 
mation received seems to indicate that 
things are picking up,” Col. Woods stated, 
after reading telegrams from the Com- 
mittee representatives in New England and 
the southeastern States. 


A gain of almost $20,000,000 in public 
and semi-public projects reported under 
contract was shown last week over the 
preceding seven days, according to a 
— issued Mar. 9 by the Commit- 
ee. 


| New Work Recorded 
| Construction projects of various types 
|numbering 183 and involving $92,014,247 
| were recorded during the week last past. 
This new work brings the total since Dec. 
1, it is stated, up to $702,353,792. 

Willigm Phillips, advisor for New Eng- 
land and New Jersey and Delaware, in- 
formed the Committee that there is a dis- 
tinct ae trend in employment in New 
Hampshire, and that a considerable speed- 
ing up of the textile and leather and 
| shoe industries is shown in New England, 
| Col. Woods said. A number of firms in 
| Massachusetts have been adding to their 
forces, he added. 

A number of favorable signs have been 
observed by Thad Holt in his district, 
which includes Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Florida, he said. Harold P. 
Fabian reported no change in Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, al- 
though conditions seem faverable, Col. 
Woods said. The last report from J. F. 
Lucey, he continued, said that conditions 
were Picking up generally over his area, 
which embraces Louisiana, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas. 


Situation in West 

No change was noted on the Pacific 
coast by Williard E. Hotchkiss, while con- 
ditions were likewise reported unchanged 
by Fred. C. Croxton, advisor for Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
New York. 


The telegrams from Mr. Phillips 





and 


Mr. Holt, made public by Col. Woods, fol- 
low in full text: 

From William Phillips, regional ad- 
visor, New England: 

“New Hampshire reports distinct up- 
ward trend in employment. Keene is 


utilizing considerable number of men on 
newly acquired water chute for enlarged 
| municipal water suply. Exeter Shoe Com- 
|pany, Exeter, has resumed operations. 
|Manchester’s unemployed are being ro- 
tated on sewer- and highway projects 
working one week in three. Concord has 
| Started cleaning some municipal land 
picking men for work from list of Over- 
|seer of the Poor, and on recommendation 
|of Family Welfare Society. 

“In general my information 





shows a 
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Upward Trend 
In Employment — 


Planes Not Within 
Motor Theft Law 


Supreme Court Holds ‘Motor 
Vehicle’ Applies to ‘Thing 
Moving on Land’ 


HE interstate transportation of ‘air- 
= craft may not be punished under 
the provisions of the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act, the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared in an 
opinion handed down on Mar. 9. (The 
full text of the opinion is published on 
page 6 of this issue.) 

The Department of Justice had sought 
to uphold the conviction of a person 
charged with transporting an airplane 
on the ground that such craft comes 
within the meaning of the term “motor 


| vehicle,” as defined in the statute. This 


view was rejected by the court. 

Mr. Justice Holmes states in the 
court's opinion that “in everyday speech 
‘vehicle’ calls up the picture of a thing 
moving on land.’ The provisions of the 
statute are held to apply to “a ve- 
hicle that runs, not something, not com- 
monly called a vehicle, that flies.” 


Holdings of Wheat 
On Farm Described 


As Unusually Heavy 


* 
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Plan to Require 


Popular Vote on 
War Is Argued 


| 
| 
| 


Admiral McGowan Declares 
Referendum Should Be 
Necessary Under Ameri- 
can Form of Government 


‘Opponents Describe 
Plan as Unworkable 


;Arguments on Proposals te 
Draft All Labor and Capital 
Are Heard at Hearing of War 

| Policies Commission 


| Constitutional amendment to re- 
| quire that before war can be declared 
|or participated in, except in the case 
|of attach or invasion, there must be a 
referendum to the people, was rec- 
‘ommended Mar. 9 before the War 
Policies Commission by Admirai Sam- 
; uel McGowan, U. S. N., retired, pay- 
master general and chief supply of- 
ficer of the Navy during the World 


Department of Agriculture war. 


‘ 


Reports Stocks of ¢ 
Low Due to Drought Bu 
Other Grains Plentiful 


Stocks of wheat on farms in the United 


States on Mar. 1 were estimated at ap- 
proximately 160,000,000 bushels and rep- 
resented the highest percentage of the 
previous year’s crop remaining on farms 
since 1921, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated, 9 in its report on grain 
stocks as 0) ar. 1. The report follows 


in full texts 


Corn: The estimated stocks of corn on 
farms on Mar. 1 of 709,246,000 bushels are 
lowest for this time of the year since 1902. 
In only two other years have stocks been 
below 800,000,000 bushels; in 1925, fol- 
lowing the poor corn crop of 1924, when 
stocks were 757,890,000 bushels, and in 
1917, when stocks were 782,303,000 bushels. 
Last year’s stocks were estimated at 986,- 
595,000 bushels, and the five-year average 
at 1,051,029,000 bushels. The percentage 
of the total corn crop remaining on farms 
on Mer. +1921, is given at 34.1 per cent, 
compared’ with 37.7 per eent of the pre- 
ceding vear’s crop, reported a year ago, 
and the five-year average of 38.7 per cent. 
The merchantable quality of the corn crop 
in 1930 is given as 78.5 per cent. This 
percentage is noticeably low in the sec- 
tions which suffered most severely from 
drought in 1930, where much of the crop 
was of undersized and poorly filled ears. 
Outside of these areas the quality was 
relatively high. The estimated quality 
for 1930, consequently, is only slightly be- 
low the 10-year average of 80.3 per cent. 
It is above the average quality for the 
United States of 76.9 per cent for the 
1929 crop. 


Wheat Exceeds Ten Year Average 


Wheat.—Stocks of wheat on farms on 
Mar. 1, 1931, in the United States are esti- 
mated to have been 160,282,000 bushels. 
On Mar. 1, 1930, stocks were estimated at 
129,754,000 bushels, and on Mar. 1, 1929, 
at 151,396,000 bushels. Average stocks as 
of Mar. 1 for the five years, 1925-1929 
were 124,977,000 bushels. The estimates 
of stocks on farms relate to total quan- 
tity on farms for all purposes, including 
seed for most of the Spring-sown wheat, 
for which purpose there is utilized from 
23,000,000 to 27,000,000 bushels. Stocks of 
wheat in Minnesota, 


'Dakotas, the principal hard Spring and 


|considerable speeding up of textiles and | 


leather and shoe industries throughout 
New England. Fall River reports Amer- 
| ican Cotton Printing Company opening on 
|Monday with 400 operators and Kerr 
| Thread Mills recently rehired 800 em- 
|ployes. Pawtucket, R. I., reports Warren 
| Fabricks Company have just leased 50,000 
square feet of space in factory in Gardner, 
|Mass. E. Millett preparing to open cord 
/and braid factory have leased plant and 
arc planning immediate production. 
Waltham Watch Factory resumed op- 
erations Mar. 2, having called in 1,500 em- 
| ployes on part-time basis. Slater & Sons, 
Webster, Mass., cotton goods, have in- 
creased force 25 per cent and Stephens 
Linen Works towel makers, running day 
and night in Palmer, Mass.; Wickwire 
Spenser Co., has resumed operaitons on 
three-shift basis. In Lawrence, Mass., 
Pilot Radio and Tube Corporation have 
opened up with full force; also Service 
Wood Heel Co. has added 125 persons to 
pay roll and plans to add 100 more in 
Mehuen, Mass.; Bourque Bros. Co. has be- 


gun operations with force of 125. In 
Marlboro, Mass., three important shoe 
|firms report increase in business. In 


Worcester, Mass., Heywood Boot and Shoe 
and Melville Shoe Company report in- 
crease in business. Neither New England 
Council nor I have received any recent 


[Continued on Page 3, 
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THE Fifteenth International Congress 
of Agriculture, to be held in June 

| in Czechoslovakia, will take up the 
problem of balancing the supply of 
farm products with demand, the De- 


partment of Agriculture announced 
Mar. 9. 

No arrangements for participation on 
the part of this Government have been 
made inasmuch as official invitations, 
as far as known, have not been issued, 
it was explained orally at the Bureau 
| of Agricultural Economics. ‘The De- 
| partment has been asked to call atten- 
|! tion to the congress to farm groups in- 
terested in attending, it was said. The 
International Commission of Agricul- 
ture, ‘vhich sponsors the convention, is 
a voluntary organization, it was ex- 
plained. The Department's announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

World agricultural policies with a 
view to organizing agricultural produc- 
tion in different countries so as to 
equalize the supply with the demand for 
farm products will be considered at the 
fifteenth International Congress of Ag- 





Durum wheat-producing States were about 


Montana and the! 


This recommendation was criticized 


/OrM as both unnecessary and impossible 
. by Representative Royal C. Johnson 


(Rep.', of Aberdeen, S. Dak., and 
John Ross Delafield, former chairman 
of the War Department Board of Con- 
tract Adjustment, who appeared at 
the hearing. 

| Universal Conscription 

Representative Johnson named as the 
“ideal” for which he has been working 
as a Member of Congress “universal con- 
scription” of both man-power and re- 
sources. 

Mr. Delafield told the Committee. that 
until a “superstate” is established for the 
maintenance of world peace, constant vig- 
ilance and adequate armament is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace, and 
that as a part of this, adequate arma- 
ment the United States Congress should 
pass promptly legislation designed to re- 
move profit from war and to make in- 
dustrial resources immediately available 
for the successful culmination of war. 

Admiral McGowan’s Plan 

The proposal of Admiral McGowan, as 
he summarized it, would “amend the Con- 
| Stitution of the United States now so 
as to réquire that, before war can be de- 
clared or participated in (except in the 
{event of attack or invasion), there must 
| be a referendum; that, if the majority of 
votes cast are for peace, there the matter 
ends; that, if the majority be for war, 
every able-bodied male citizen between 
the ages of 18 and 35 shall be drafted 
for service, and that from the day war 
| is declared until peace is finally concluded 
| there Shall be no increase in any price or 
| Wage. 

“Our best contribution toward world 
peace,” Admiral McGowan said, in dis- 
| cussing his proposal, “ought to consist in 
;making it most difficult for us to become 
| involved in war; and with public opinion 
consulted in advance and with plans al- 
|ready worked out and well understood 
| for effectually controlling both labor and 
| capital and thereby eliminating the ele- 
;}ment of sordid self-interest by putting 
| profiteering out of everybody’s reach, the 
| possibility of the United States engaging 
in another war should attain the irre- 
ducible minimum consistent with na- 
| tional honor.” , 

_ Would Set Example 

“Ours is a popular form of government,” 
he continued, “and’ the majority is sup- 
posed to rule. If the Nation be at any 
jtime in actual danger, its citizens can 
safely be trusted to rally to its defense, 





43,000,000 bushels compared with 39,000,- 
1930, and about 
The 
six principal hard Winter wheat producing 
to New Mexico 


000 bushels on Mar. 1, 


62,000,000 bushels on Mar. 1, 1929. 


States from Nebraska 


| but equally surely may they be relied 
| upon not to be suddenly stampeded by ill- 
| considered war enthusiasm. 

“By amending its own Constitution as 
outlined and thus setting a practical ex- 


showed stocks : s . : }ample which every nation could, and 
about 53,000,000 bushels Seemarad ten | aed might follow, the United States 
about 39,000,000 bushels on Mar. 1, 1930,| WOU!d be taking its place and doing its 
and about 52,000,000 bushels on Mar. 1,| S!re toward preserving world peace,” he 
1929. In the 12 principal soft Winter | declared. 

wheat producing States from New York!., 20, the suggestion that the proposal 
to Missouri the stocks on farms were| WUld take from Congress its constitu- 
about 39.000,000 bushels on Mar. 1, 1931, 0nal power of declaring war, Admiral 


} 
| 


compared with about 33,000,000 bushels a| 
year ago, and about 18,000,000 bushels on, 
1929, following the short crop of 


Mar. 1, 
1928. 
Other Grain Stocks Large 


The Mar. 1 stocks of wheat in 


the | trol,” 


McGowan said that the power of declare 
ation would not be taken from the Cons 
gress, but would serve only to give the 
| people’s representatives in Congress the 
| ‘last word from home” before acting. 

|, “This is not a suggestion for war con- 
he said, “but a war prophylaxis. 


United States represent 18.8 per cent of | It will show war up in all of its naked 
the production of 1930. This is the high- | ugliness and give the people a chance to 
est percentage of the previous year’s crop | express their wishes.” 


remaining on farms since Mar. 1, 
on farms. 


cent, and the 
cent. 

Oats: 
1, 1931, 


10-year average, 


were estimated at 


000 bushels. 
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International Farm Congress 


To Study Supply and Demand 


riculture at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
June 5 to 8, this year. Ninety-two na- 
tional agricultural associations from 27 
countries will participate in this con- 
gress to be held under the auspices of 
the International Commission of Agri- 
culture. 

Prof. Dr. Ing. Vlad. Brdlik, president 
of the organization committee, has 
asked the United States Department of 
Agriculture to bring the congress to the 
attention of agricultural scientists and 
leaders in this country. The Department 
has acquiesced in this reqquest and sug- 
gests that American agricuiiuralists who 
may be traveling in Europe at the time 
of the congress will find it to their ad- 
vantage to include Prague in their itin- 
eraries. The congresses are held every 
two years in different countries, under 
the auspices of the governments of the 
countries in which they are held. 

The program this year is separated 
into seven sections, entitled: Agrarian 
policies and. rural economy; agricultural 
education and extension; agricultural 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


1921, | 
when 26.1 per cent of the crop remained | 
A year ago the percentage was 
16.0 per cent and two years ago, 16.5 per 
17.0 per 


Stocks of oats on farms on Mar. 
464,329,000 
bushels compared with 396,310,000 a year 
ago, and the five-year average of 480,496,- 
The percentage of the 1930 





o questioning, Admiral McGowan de- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4) 


Review Is Denied 
In Submeter Case 
Supreme Court Action Involves 


Utility’s Refusal of Service 


| 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States will not review the New Jersey 
| “sub-metering” case, Sixty-seven South 


Munn, Inc., v. Board of Public Utility 
yCommissioners et al., No. 719, it was an= 
nounced orally from the bench on Mar. 
9. A petition for a writ of certiorari was 
denied. 

_ “Sub-metering business is utterly new 
in the State of New Jersey,” the State's 
| brief in opposition to review stated. The 
case before the court was said to be “the 
j initial effort at the introduction thereof 
| into the State.” 

The case arose from the refusal of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 

| to supply the owner of an East Orange 
apartment with current through a cen- 
| tral meter after submeters for individual 
| tenants had been installed, according to 
| the petition. 
| It was pointed out that the submeters 
were installed by the Meter Service Cor- 
poration under contract with the land-_ 
lord. The meter company maintained and 
*' read the meters rendered bills to and col- 
lected from the individual tenants. The 
|meter company's compensation was also 
regulated by this contract. 

Upon the utility’s refusal of service, ape 
lication was made to the Board of Pu 
ic Utility Commissioners of the State to 

jorder the connection. It refused. _In the 
State courts the Commission’s action was 
yas (147 Atl. Rep. 735.) (4 U. 8. Dy 

12.) 
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Hoover Dam Case One of 48 Radio Measures 
Was Enacted at Last Session Urged as Aid to’ 


Is Argued Before 


Supreme Court Sinste Technical Bill Becam 


Pertaining to 
Validity of Boulder Canyon 


| 
i i One bill, out of 48 measures having to 
Project Act and Injury ” |do with radio, was enacted into law dur- 
State of Arizona Involved 


! ing the third session of the Tlst Congress, 
In Motion for Dismissal which adjourned Mar. 4, Elmer A. Lewis, 


Superintendent of the House Document 
| Room, said orally Mar. 9. 

The Supreme Court of the United States) This bill (Public Law No. 700) author- 
“on Mar. 9 began the consideration of the jzeq the Bureau of Standards, Department 
,original action brought by the State of|o¢ Commerce, to make more intensive 
Arizona against the Secretary of the In-| studies of static and fading, and to set 





terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and six west- 
ern States to enjoin the continuance of 
the irrigation and water-power project of | 
the Federal Government at Boulder Can-4 
yon, known as Hoover Dam. | 

The case is before the court at this} 
_time upon motions filed by Secretary Wil- | 
bur and the defendant States to dismiss | 
Arizona's bill of complaint. Five and one- 
half hours have been allotted to the argu- | 
ment of the case, which will be concluded | 
,on Mar. 10. 
Solicitor . General, Thomas _D. 
Thacher, appeared for the Secretary of| 
. the Interior and contended that upon the) 
motion to dismiss, two questions were be- | 
fore the court: First, whether or not any| 
‘actionable injury is alleged in Arizona's} 
bill of complaint and, secondly, if so, 
whether the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
under which the work is being pursued} 
is constitutional. | 


up a “sharp-tuning” service, by which 
breadcasting stations, and technically in- 
clined listeners can calibrate their sets 
for close frequency adherence. It carried 


an authorization of $147,000, for the con- 
struction of additional transmitters and 
other equipment, to carry on the work. 
Séveral of the measures which “died” 
with the adjournment of Congress, Mr, 


| Lewis declared, proposed radical revision 


of the entire radio structure, as to its reg- 
ulation, and were opposed by certain 
groups. Under ordinary procedure, it was 
explained, most of these measures will be 
reintroduced at the 72nd Congress, which 
convenes in December. 

One of the bills which failed of enact- 
ment was the Couzens bill (8. 61) for the 
creation of a Federal Commission on 
Communications. This measure would set 
up what was described as an Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Communica- 


e Law Out of Long List of 
Proposals Which Covered Variety of Problems 


the Industry 


; also should be placed on the “spoken 


word, 

adentical joint resoluiions, seeking to 
have dennea tne powers of the Cout of 
Appeas os We LusiriclL of COlumpia in 
JuusSaiction over raqio tigation, were in- 
vroducea in each nouse vy senator Dail, 
ana by teprescniative oWin ow. Davis 
(vem,, Luuanoma, wenn. ‘kne measures 


; reserred particuiafy to tne Courvs recent 


opinion in the Continental snost-wave 
uugation, in which it instructed the Com- 
mission vo take Certain action, but itself! 
Kept Jurisdiction over the case. 

Several identical measures were intro- 
duced in the House and Senate by Chair- 
man Couzens, proposing changes in the 
}radio law to conform with recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission in its an- 
nual report, also failed of enactment. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
introduced a measure (S. 3522) to repeal 


radio law, providing for the equitable dis- 
| tribution of radio facilities among the 
States and zones, according to population. 
A measure introduced b 
stead (Farmer-Labor), 

posed for a revision of the system of 
broadcast allocation by amendment of 
provisions of the act. Other measures in- 


innesota, pro- 





troduced, and which failed of enactment, | 


duplicated certain of th bills previously 
| introduced, or were miscellaneous in char- 
; acter. 
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Motor Transport 


National Defense 


‘Coordination of Auto Trans: | 
| portation With Railway; 
Water and Air Systems 
Advocated Before I. C, C. | 





| (Continued from Page 1.] 

armies, and indicated the need in peace | 
time to foster such coordination so that | 
| the United States would not be unpre- 
pared in the case of a national emer- 


| the Davis Equalization Amendment to the | 


Senator Ship- | 


gency. 
Supports Suggestion 

| Joseph G. Kerr, assistant to the traffic 
| vice president of the Louisville & Nash- 
| ville Railroad, testified in support of 
| Federal regulation of motor carriers, both 
bus and truck. He endorsed the testi- 
money presented by the Nashville, Chat- 
|tanooga & St. Louis on Mar. 6 relative 
to conditions in the State of Tennessee, 
and declared that such conditions were 
reflected by the L. & N.’s own investiga- 
{tion in other States. 

In 1929, said Mr. Kerr, trucks succeeded 
in taking from his road more than two- 
'thirds of the less-than-carload freight 
traffic. The year 1929, he said, was con- 
; sidered as a “good year” by the L. & N. 


As for bus competition, he said, the 
number of passengers carried on the L. 
& N. declined from 17,482,098 in 1920, 
to 6,200,214 in 1929, while revenues 
dropped from $26,693,921 to $15,473,110 


tomac valleys a day or two later. 


break in the heat wave oefurred in August. | 
made in a number of States, temperatures as high as 115 degrees 
being recorded, 





tions, with power to regulate rates. It was} 


Constitutionality of Act. | proposed to absorb all of the radio and | 

The bill asks the Supreme Court to/ communications activities now vested in 
decree that each and every provision of| other governmental agencies, such as the 
the Colorado River Compact and of the| Radio Commission, the Depariments of 
Boulder Canyon srapecs Act is unconsti-|Commerce and State and the Incersttae | 
tutional and void. It is asked to enjoin|Commerce Commission. Lasu year hear- | 
.each of the defendants from carrying out/ings were held on this measure before 
any provision of either or any contract | thc Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
based upon them. |merce pursuant to authority given the | 
* The compact has been approved by the | Committee in Senate resolution 80. 
States of California, Colorado, Nevada,| The White bill (H. R. 11635), which, as | 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, all) amended by the Senate, proposed revision | 
-joined as defendants. 
y provisions of the Act. 
By the act, the Secretary of the In-| Ill. n 
terior is authorized to construct a dam | “Organized Labor, ; 
and incidental works in the main stream| but failed of final enactment. This meas- 
of the Colorado River to create a storage|ure also would have provided for the | 
reservoir and also to construct a main|absorption of the Radio Division of the | 
Yeanal and appurtenant structures con-| Department of Commerce. which con- 
“necting the Laguna Dam with the Im-|stitutes the police force of radio, by the 


|vision offered by Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
to set aside an exclusive channel for 


passed both Houses | 


Reduction in Cotton Acreage 
Not Expected by Mr. Stone 


Little reduction in cotton acreage is ex- 
pected by James C. Stone, new chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, he stated 
orally Mar. 9. 


Mr. Stone expressed the opinion that 
the amount of fertilizer used on the 1931 


It was authorized | of the Radio Act of 1927, including a pro- | Cotton crop will be smaller because farm- | 


ers have less money to purchase it. Con- 
sequently the yield of cotton per acre 
might be reduced, he said. 

Regarding wheat acreage, Mr. Stone 
said, “We are getting some information of 
a decided interest in wheat acreage reduc- 
tion. Whether the amount planted will 
be reduced or not is in the laps of the 


during the same period. 

My. Kerr testified that the cost of | 
reproduction new of the Louisville &| 
Nashville transportation properties, com- 
| parable with those of truck and bus com- | 
panies, amounted to $334,469,631, based on 
Interstate Commerce Commission valua- 


|tion figures as of June 30, 1917, plus ad- 
ditions less retirements up to Dec. 31, 
1/1926. With a mileage of 5,107 miles, the | 


laverage reproduction cost of the L. &| 
|N. per mile was estimated at $65,480. 

The L. & N. spent $208,105 for crossings 
land signs and $307,861 for crossing pro- 
tection in 1929, continued Mr. Kerr, and 
motor bus and truck companies share in 
these benefits without spending a penny 
on them. He declared that such high- | 
way operations should pay their share 
for such public benefits as these. 


It was further testified that the Louis- 


Southern California architect and will 
follow the general lines of those in the | 
Panama Canal Zone. 


but 


lanting of these will have to wait 
for th 


e Spring of 1932. Water for irri- 


perial and Coachella Valleys in Califor-| 
nia. 


& Arizona Not Included 


Arizona, the Solicitor General said, has 
declared to be bound by the compact 
and claims that she is not bound. To that, | 
he declared, all the parties agree. The 
-Fesult is that the otiner States, parties to} 
the compact, have leit Arizona free to 
appropriate waters from the river just) 
pe potere adoption of the compact, he) 
“said. 

Directing attention to the bill, Mr. 
Thacher declared that the question of 
_injury is primary and because of failure of 
“allegation the bill of complaint is fatal. | 
Even if that point be closed, he added, | 
the statute under which the work is to 
be done is valid as‘an exercise of the com- | 
merce power of the Federal Government. | 

There is. a semblance of a dispute, he 
noted, in the allegation of interference 
with the right of Arizona to take unap- 
portioned waters in the future upon the 
claim alleged that the right to take in 
the future would compel the State to 
aeeame bound by the terms of the com- 
pact. = 


Injury Not Claimed | 
That there is no preset injury;he said, | 
is admitted by Arizona. “To build and 
operate can result in no injury unless it 
results in injury to someone else. The | 
contract is not binding upon Arizona and 
can not be said to limit it other than as 
lo access to the river,” he contended. 


After reviewing and explaining various 
rovisions of the act to the court, Mr. 
her asked, ‘What is there other than 
service to personal and property rights in 
that administration?” 

Calling attention to the allegation of de- 
privation of taxation, Mr, acher said 
that that was not an invasion or depriva- 
tion of property. He charged that the 
State is “not complaining of what can be | 
heard as a wrong by a court of justice but | 
what they call ‘quasi-sovereign rights.’ ” 


Administrative Rights 


There is nothing of which the State of 
Arizona complains, the Solicitor General | 
said, other than her sovereign right to 
administer and control water within the 
State. The only possible basis of claim 
is that the United States will decline to 
grant rights of way except on condition 
that they shall be subject to the equitablé 
distribution provided’ for in the compact, 
he said. Added to this, he said, there is 
the possibility of beneficial diversions for 
California. 


Mr. Justice Butler asked whether there | 
were any project for such diversion and} 
was informed that there is no project | 
except for the canal. Under that project, 
all waters are to be administered under | 
the provisions of the Reclamation Act, it 
was explained. It provides for the con-| 
struction of an aqueduct to carry water 
over the mountains into California, the | 
construction to be completed by a Cali-| 
fornia water district. 

It was pointed out that at present there 
are 17,500,000 acre-feet of water at Lee's 

erry. Below the dam there is a flow of 
10,000,000 acre-feet. This, the Solicitor | 
General asserted, would still leave Arizona | 
with a surplus of 3,500,000 for its own use. 


Purpose of Project 


The Attorney General of California, U.| 
S. Webb, following the Solicitor General. | 
said the purpose of the compact was to/| 


| 


Commission. It would have given the Com- 
mission authority to suspend delinquent 
broadcasting stations for 30 days, and 


|otherwise would have amended the radio 


law. 


Broadcasters Oppose Measure 


As originally passed by the House, the 
measure provided only for procedural 
changes in the law. In the Senate, Sen- 
ator Dill (Dem.), Washington, offered a 
series of amendments, and accepted the 
Glenn labor amendment, but Chairman 
Wallace White Jr. (Rep.), Lewiston, Me., 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, did not ask for the 
appointment of conferees on the measure. 

A bill which was opposed by broadcasters 
was the Fess bill (S, 5589) providing that 


the promotion of education by radio. Sen- 
ator Glenn had introduced a measure 


channels, one each for education, labor 
and agriculture, but subsequently suc- 
ceeded in getting his amendment speci- 
oo that one such channel be set aside 
for labor, only to see the measure fail of 
enactment. 


“Lottery” Bul Is’ Introduced 


Representative William I. Sirovich 
(Dem.), of New York City, introduced a 
measure (H. R. 17294), providing for the 
transfer of the activities of the Radio 
Commission back to the Department of 
Commerce, as was the case prior to the 
formation of the Commission in 1927. 


of Moscow, Idaho, 
proposing a prohibition against the con- 
ducting of lotteries or other prize enter- 
prises over broadcasting stations. News- 


these legislators held that the same re- 
strictions that apply to the “printed word” 





000,000 acre-feet per year, only 9,000,000 
of which is subjected to beneficial use. 

He also asserted the power of Congress 
to adopt the measure to render the river 
navigable. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds raised the ques- 
tion of the right of the Government to 
build a dam for navigation purposes and 
then take water out of that watershed 
and put it into another for the use of 
another State. 

Mr, Webb contended that the Govern- 
ment could provide for the disposition of 
all the impounded waters as it saw fit. 

He was asked by Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds whether or not the present was not 
the time for Arizona to bring her case 
if any rights were to be protected. 

Mr. Webb conceded that it was if there 
could be an allegation of injury. He de- 
clared that the bill of complaint, how- 
ever, set out none. 

Thomas H. Gibson, representing the 
State of Colorado, stated that Arizona had 
asserted her sovereign right to control 


had. asserted the right to aid navigation 
on the other. Such conflict of political 
authority, he declared, was alone suffi- 
cient to dismiss the bill. 

George P. Parker, for the State of Utah, 


bill, admitted that the Government could 
not construct a dam within the State and 





bring the water of the river into use. He 
pointed out that there is a flow of 18,- 





then divert water to another State. 
The argument will be concluded Mar. 10. 
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Patents—(P 1--c 4) (P 6--c 6) 
Petroleum Industry—(P 1--c¢ 1) 
(P 9--c 4). 
Postal Service—(P 1--c 2) 
President's Day—(P 2--c 4). 
Public Health—(P 4--c¢ 2), 
Public Utilities—(P 1--c¢ 3,1) P 2--e¢ 5) 
(P 8--e 5). 
Radio—(P 1--c 4) (P 2--c 2) (P 8--c 5) 
(P 9--c 1). 
Railroads—(P 6--c 1) (P 8--c 4, 5, 6, 7). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 3) (P 4--c 1). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 7) (P 9--c 1), 
Social Welfare—(P 12--¢ 1). 
State Legislation—(P 1--c 3) 
(P2--c 3, 5) (P 4--c 6) (P %--c 5) 
(P 9--c 6). 
State Taxation—(P 2--c 3, 5) 
(P I--c 4, 5, 7). 
Supreme Court—(P 1--c 4, 6, 7) 
(P 2--c 1) (P 6--c 1, 2, 3, 4, 6) 
(P %--c 2, 4). P 
Tariff—(P 10--c 3). 
* Taxation—(P 6--c 1) 
(P ll--e 2). 
Territories and Possessious—(P 3 .-c 
Topical Survey—(P 12--¢ 3). 
Transportation—(P 1--¢ 1) 
(P 8--c 5, 7). 
Veterans—(P 7--c 5) 
Wild Life—(P 3--c 1 


(P 8--e 5). 


(P F--e 1, 4) 


(P 1l--¢ 3). 
» 5, 2). 


(P 1--¢ 5) (P 3--¢ 1) (P 4--c 2). Workmen’s Compensation—(P 9--c 2). 





Senator MgNary (Rep.), of Oregon, and 
Representative Burton L. French (Rep.), 
introduced measures | 


papers, under the postal laws, may not 


| publish advertising of this nature, and| 


the waters on the one hand and Congress 


though arguing for the dismissal of the 


| 


| lack of money.” 


Money in Circulation 


gods. But we do know this; that there is 


| more interest this year in acreage reduc- | 


|tion than there was at this time last 
year.” 








‘Drought Finance Committee 


| Named by Secretary Hyde 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, announced orally at the White 
| House Mar. 9 after a conference with 
President Hoover, the appointment of a 
committee of three headed by Lewis T. 
| Tune, of St. Louis, Mo., to administer the 
$10,000,000 of the $20,000,000 provided in 
|the drought-relief compromise measure 


15 per cent of all broadcasting facilities} which has been made available to finance! truck and bus 
be assigned to educational institutions for | increases of capital stock of agricultural | subsidized barge lines, Mr. Kerr declare 


corporations, The other members of the 
| @ommittee are B. C. Powell, of Little Rock, 


| This committee, Secretary Hyde explained, 


in now examining the regulations, but will | 


subsequently pass on loans to individuals 
| under the $10,000,000 fund. 








|Contraets Are Awarded 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde on Satur- 
day (Mar. 7) awarded the contracts for 
| paving the Mount Vernon Memorial High- 
| way to the low bidders, the MacDougald 
Construction Co., of Atlanta, Ga., and 
| the Roberts Paving Co., of Salisbury, Md. 
jin the sums of $605,619.25 and $557,298.70, 
| respectively. The contractors will start 
| paving Operations as soon as they can 
| get their machinery placed. 


| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





Expenses of Party Group 


| 
| 


The report of Robert v. Fleming, treas- 
|urer of the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, for the period from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 28, 1931, filed with the 
Clerk of the House, William Tyler Page, on 
Mar. 9 under the Federal Corrupt Prac- 


| ments of $3,819 during that period. No 
contributions were listed for the periods. 
The disbursements were for salaries, news- 
papers, rent and similar purposes. 


Inquiry on Tax Situation 
In Chicago Is Proposed 


State of Mllinois: 

Springfield, Mar. 9. 
A legislative committee to investigate the 
| tax situation in Chicago is proposed in a 
|} resolution (H. J. R. 24) just introduced in 
|the Illinois Legislature. The committee 
would consist of two Senators and three 





| Representatives and would be required to| 


| submit its report within two weeks. 


n @ very short time all available State 
|funds will be exhausted and several de- 

artments will be seriously embarrassed 
{it the delinquent taxes now due the State 
| from Cook County are not collected, the 
resolution declares. 


| “The City of Chicago, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Chicago, Cook County 
and all other taxing bodies within the 
jurisdiction of Cook County are also op- 
erating in dire distress for want of suffi- 
cient revenue and, in the absence of imme- 
diate relief, there will be an absolute 


next 90 days,” the resolution continued. 
“This will mean that the teachers cannot | 
be paid and that the public schools will 
probably have to be closed; it will also| 
mean that the policemen, firemen, and 
other public servants will not be paid for 





Larger Amount Reported 
February Over January 


9. 
the per capita circulation was $37.92. 


stock of $8,559,145,710. The circulation 


609,687,314 and the money stock at tha 
time agregated $8,642,545,161. 

The outstanding money at the end o 
February included: $356,006,769 in 
coin, $1,060,902.679 in 


| Silver certificates, $1,244,200 
1890, $269,676,169 in 


in notes o 
subsidiary 


United States notes, $1,460,970,741 in Fed 


national bank notes, 


For Highway Construction | 


| Shown in Report to House) 


tices Act of 1925 shows total disburse-| P 


breakdown in Cook County within the| 


Increases Per Capita 
in | j 


Money in actual circulation in Febru- 
ary increased 4 cents per capita over 
January and amounted on Feb. 28 to 
$37.15 per person of the estimated 124,- 
387,000 in the United States, according to 
the circulation statement of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, made public Mar. 
At the end of February a year ago 


;}month totaled $4,620,824,976, of a money 


at the end of January amounted to $4,- | 


gold 
gold certificates, 
$35,122,839 in silver dollars, $373,179,003 in 


silver, 
$116,014,196 in minor coin, $295,260,401 in 


eral reserve notes, $2,988,797 in Federal 
reserve bank notes, and $649,459,182 in 


ville & Nashville paid a total in 1930 of 


tucky, of which $659,943 was used di- 
a for road purposes. 


Competition Sketched 


“So far as concerns our ability to meet 
|competition, we find ourselves in a sort 
of a straight jacket,” said Mr. Kerr. “While 
we here advocate equality of treatment 
with, and discontinuance of all forms of 
|subsidies for our motor competitors, we 
jfeel that there should be recognized the 
obvious fact that the rail carriers no 
longer have, if they ever had, any monop- 





oly in the transportation of freight and 


passengers. 

Sketching the general competitive sit- 
/uation now facing the railroads through 
lines: and Government- 





|charges what and when they please, and 


(S. J. Res. 220) to assign three cleared| Ark. and Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham.|are subject to comparatively little regu- | 


|lation, and in most instances the bus 
lines are given the right to operate over 
public highways at little cost.” 


Contending that conditions are not now | 


the same as they were when the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was _ enacted, the 
Louisville & Nashville official recom- 


ures to be recognized by the Commission 
in the future. Among these were: 

That rail lines be permitted but not 
required to establish joint rates and 
through routes with truck and bus lines; 


except under certain conditions, should 
be permitted to operate between fixed ter- 
mini, and that such motor line should 
be required to publish and maintain its 
rates and fares in addition to regular 
and satisfactory service; that rail lines 
should be permitted to substitute their 
own motor service in whole or in part, 
for existing rail services, whenever ad- 
visable, regardless of whether such sub- 
stitute service would use highways now 
used by competing motor carriers; that 
contract carrier trucks be 
charge not less than paiiehee rates of 
common carrier truck lines operating be- 
tween the same points; that motor trucks 
and buses, licensed in one State, should 
not be permitted to operate for hire or 
rivate owner trucks of 3 tons gross weight 
in other States unless subjecting them- 
selves to all rules and regulations in such 
other States. 


As To Tariff Suspension 


Mr. Kerr also recommended repeal of 
that part of the Insterstate Commerce 
Act dealing with the Commission’s au- 
| thority of tariff suspension. He con- 
| tended that this constant fear of rate sus- 
| pension provided a powerful deterrent to 
| the establishment by rail carriers of com- 
| petitive rates necessary to meet existing 
| conditions. 


| It was further recommended that sec- 
|} tion 3 of the act be construed by the 
| Commission in the future to provide for 
;condemnation of discrimination or preju- 
dicial treatment only where such is found 
to be unjust or undue. Mr. Kerr pointed 
/out that recent decisions by the Commis- 
|sion had held the lowering of rates be- 
| tween two points to be unjustified unless 
corresponding reductions were made from 
and to all other points in the same terri- 
tory. This action, he said, “stifles com- 
petition among the rail lines and with 
other forms of transportation.” 

Repeal of the present Fourth Section of 
the act was also suggested by Mr. Kerr, 
and the restoration, in its place, of the 





to 1910. The effect of the promatis Fourth 
Section, he said, is to prohibit competition 
of rail carriers by making the penalty for 
violations too severe. 

Declaring that sections 3 and 4 as they 
now stand, prevented railroads from ad- 
justing their activities to meet the neces- 
sities of trade and commerce, Mr. Kerr ex- 
plained that trucks and buses can at pres- 
ent pick out their own termini and make 
whatever rates necessary to secure traffic 
from the railroads. By this, he asserted, 
there is left to the rail carriers only the 
intermediate territory to be served by them 
or lose the traffic to the trucks, at any 


| to themselves. ; 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Mar. 9, 1931 








7:05 a. 


m.—The President returned 
from Asheville, N. C., where he went to 
visit his son, Herbert Hoover Jr., who is 
convalescing from an illness. 

9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to discuss de- 
Money in circulation at the end of last| partmental matters. 


5 a. m.—The Secretary of Agri- 
1} culture, Arthur M. myae, called to dis- 
cuss the appointment of a committee 
t| to administer the $10,000,000 fund pro- 
| vided in the drought relief compromise 
f| bill to set up the increas? in capital 
| stock of agricultural corporations. 
rs, Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines, called to discuss progress of the 
work of making loans to veterans un- 
ger the recent veterans’ loan legisla- 
-| tion, 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


f 


$2,355,902 in taxes in the State of Ken-| 


|mended revisions of the act as it now} 
stands, together with certain relief meas- | 


that only one motor truck or bus line,) 


required to} 


| long-and-short-haul clause as it was prior 


{ 


}in 1931. 


creating comfortable living conditions for | 
workers. None of the money will be| 
wasted. It means health and vigor of| 
workers. The specifications require con- | 
tractors to house 80 per cent of their 
workers in the town. It will be adminis- 
|tered much like the national parks; 
will be entirely a Federal city with 


dam. 





jas to use. 
|The number of stores, shops, 
| picture theaters will be restricted; other- | 
wise every business would be overdone. 


pay operating expenses. 

It is expected that about 3,000 people 
| will have residence in Boulder City during 
'the construction period. The size of the 
| population after the dam and power plant 
are completed is problematical, but it 
| seems very likely that it will be a sizable 
|tourist town. With a main transcontinen- 
tal highway as projected from Kingman, 
Ariz., on the east, and crossing over the | 
top of the dam, thousands of tourists will 
| use this route on their way to the Pacific 
coast, 

The Government will construct a town 
hall, school, garage, dormitory and guest 
|house, auditorium, administration build- 
ing, and 75 cottages for its employes com- 
prising five 6-room, nineteen 5-room, 
twenty-six 4-room, and twenty-five 3-room 
cottages; also 50 small garages, a swim- 
ming 1, and playground. About $600,- 
000 will be expended on these features. 


Commission of Three 


To Have Supervision 


The administration of the town govern- 
ment will be in the hands of a commis- 
sion of three, one of whom will probably 
be a representative of the contractor for | 
the dam. A city manager will have direct | 
charge under supervision of the commis- 
sion, with United States deputy marshals | 
appointed as police officers. All operation 
and maintenance of water, sewer, and | 
electric systems, streets, parks and other 
municipal works will be under the direc- | 
tion of the city manager. The duties of | 
police judge will be taken care of by a 
United States commissioner and there will 
be a superintendent of public works with 
the usual city maintenance force. 

Due to the inaccessibility of the work, 











‘Government to Buy 
Utility in Montana 


‘Indian Bureau Planning to Uti- 
lize Polson Plant 








Negotiations for the purchase of the| 
Polson, Mont., plant of the Public Utilities 
Consolidated Corporation, for the distribu- | 
tion of power to come from the Flathead 
reservation plant of the Rocky Mountain | 
Power Company, have been completed, it 
|was announced orally Mar. 9 on behalf | 
of the Office of Indian Affairs. The pur- 
chase price is ee Additional infor- 
mation made public follows: 

Judge Sanborn, Federal judge at St. 
|Paul, has approved the purchase of the 
property *rom Joseph Chapman, receiver 
for the utility company, which is part of 
the W. B. Foshay Company interests. | 

The Polson plant generates 500 horse- 
power and wilt be used to continue to | 
supply current to that city and the ci 


of Carlo, Ronan, and St. Ignacio. 

It is expected that the Indian Bureau 
will soon take over the operation of the 
plant and continue it for about three 
years after which_ time the plant of the 
Rocky Mountain Company will have been 
completed. When that plant is finished, | 








|only the transmission lines of the Polson | 
lant will be used. Water from the Polson 





warm in the central and eastern sections, 
in the Southwest soon after the middle of June, in the Plains States 
and lower Mississippi Valley about July 4, and in the Ohio and Po- 


Development of City at Hoover Dam 
Will Include Modern Health Resort 


i b 
Generous provision has been made for | 
lawns and utes for shade and windbreaks, | ° 


gation cannot be provided early enough top of the canyon at the dam site. 


000,000 | perature of 6 degrees lower than that of 
In all, the Bureau will spend $2,000 | any of the other sites under consideration. 
It is at the top of the divide with a rather 
steep descent to the north, and a uniform 
3 per cent slope to the south, with hills | 
| both to the east and west. 
unusually beautiful view to the north over- 
it | looking the proposed 145,000-acre reservoir 
three | 4 — away. Pe k 
ioners, one of whom will be a/ area 20 per cent larger than Lake Tahoe 
| Sonvenentative of the contractor of the|in California-~Nevada. 


residences ‘and business pur- | allowed on streets, but provision will be | 
an a leased with rigid restrictions| made for parking on specially created | 
It will be a temperance town. | 0 
and moving- | blocks. 
have been provided with alleys, the inter- 
_ part of which = be 46 feet in width, 
| “ anes ing their | j from leases will help us providing a loading and unloadin 
| that “generally speaking, they make The money received | space a tones. & 
| will be separate from business and resi- 
| dential streets. 
| plated are as follows: Main highways 112 
| feet, roadway 56 feet, with possible exten- 
| sion to 76 feet; business streets 92 feet, 
}roadway 56 feet; 
feet, roadway 30 feet. 
the town will be in harmony as to design. 


cetabiiehenenss will be given definite loca- 
ons. 
length in the more densely populated dis- | 
tricts, as much as 900 feet, with an aver- 
age width of about 260 feet. 
of these residential blocks provision has 


interiors to provide small parks and play- 
ground facilities 


cilities for small children in school grounds 
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Excessive Heat in Drought Period 








Of World Shown 
_ To Be Expanding 


‘Industry Constitutes Accu- 

| rate Barometer of Busi- 

| mess in General, Says 
Commerce Department 








With the annual value of the world’s 
; machinery consumption amounting to §5,- 
500,000,000, activity in the machinery in- 
dustry is seen as a fairly reliable business 
barometer by W. H. Rastall, Chief of the 


| Machinery Trade . 


Industrial Machinery Division, according 
to a statement made public Mar. 9 by the 
Department of Commerce. 


__ The consumption of this country, reach- 
ing  $2,500,000,000, represents $23 per 
capita. The United States, it was pointed 
out, produces 57 per cent of the world’s 
annual machinery output, and supplies 
| about 35 per cent of the machinery which 
enters international trade each year. The 
| Statement follows in full text: 

_ Machinery has come to play such an 
jimportant role in the industrial life of 
| the world that the degree of activity in 
the machinery industry provides a rea- 
sonably accurate barometer of business 
in general, according to W. H. Rastall, 
|Chieit, Industrial Machinery Division of 
the Commerce Department. 


. Per Capita Consumption 


In his annual survey of the industrial 
}machinery situation just issued, Mr. 
Rastall reveals that annual world con- 

























‘ United States Weather Bureau 
| The number of days with maximum temperatures of 100 degrees | 
Fahrenheit or higher in the various States during the drought period 
is shown on the map. The Summer season of 1930 was abnormally | 


* 
High temperatures began 


In most sections a permanent 
High records were 


(Continued from Page 1.1 


More Than Two Million Dollars to Be Spent to Provide! 
Modern Conveniences and Comforts 


west. The houses and offices of the Bu-|the magnitude of the operations, and the 
lreau. staff have been designed by a| severe weather conditions during the hot 
Summer months, and having in mind the 
health, comfort, and general welfare of 
| those engaged on the work, the town has 
een located at the. “summit” on a saddle 
f the divide between the river area and 
as Vegas, The elevation is 2,500 feet, 
| which is about 1,000 feet higher than the 


sumption of machinery now reaches the 
enormous total value of $5,500,000,000. Of 
this amount, the United States accounts 
for $2,500,000,000, which means for every 
man, woman and child in this country, 
| there is each year installed $23 worth of 
machinery. The per capita machinery 
|consumption of Great Britain, it is 
pointed out, amounts to $10; that of Ger- 
|many $9; while the figure for India is 
only 17 cents and that for China 5 cents. 
|The machinery industry throughout the 
| world affords employment to 500,000 men 
each in the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany and to about 250,000 in 
Japan. The 500,000 workers in the ma- 
chinery industry of the United States 
produce 57 per cent of the world’s annual 
output of machinery, Great Britain and 
aareny each producing about 13 per 
cent. 

Approximately $1,000,000,000 worth of 


. 



































































machinery each year enters international 
trade, Mr. Rastall’s survey shows. Of 
| this total the United States furnishes ap- 
proximately 35 per cent, machinery being 
one of the most important items entering 
our export trade. Considering only indus- 
| trial machinery, that is, the machinery 


This summit site has an average tem- 


Th i | used in factories and mines and for con- 
ere 1S an | struction, United States exports in 1929 
|exceeded $257,000,000 in value (approxi- 
mately $850,000 per working day), an in- 
crease of 22.7 per cent over 1928 and far 
in excess of the records of a]l years since 
the abnormal war and_ post-armistice 
| periods. 


é 
This lake will have an 


There will be no automobile parking 


Value of Exports 


Metal-working machinery ranked first 
among the various types of American 
industrial machinery exported in 1929, 
with a value of $41,000,000. Construction 
and conveying machinery came next, with 
nearly $26,400,000. Oil-well and refining 
machinery, after averaging around $16,- 
000,000 a year in 1926, 1927 and 1928, 
passed the $25,000,000 mark in 1929. For- 
eign sales of mining and quarrying ma- 
|chinery attained a value of nearly $18,- 
000,000, an increase of 70 per cent over 
1925. Steady progress has been made in 
exports of textile machinery, which in 
1929 totaled nearly $13,700,000. For in- 
ternal-combustion engines the foreign de- 
mand has been increasing steadily, the 
| 1929 exports amounting to over $11,300. 
00C. Next in 1929 export value came, i! 
order, steam engines, power-pumping ma- 
chinery, sewing machinery, shoe machin- 
|ery, and water wheels and water turbines. 
The miscellaneous item “other industrial 
machinery” was valued at nearly $100,- 
000,000. 

That this is in truth a machine age 


en plazas in the down town business 
In the business district the blocks 


Main through-arteries 


Street widths contem- 


residential streets 60 
All buildings in 


Different types of stores and business | 


Residential blocks have _ great 


In the design 


been made for open plazas in the block 


With the creation of courts in the resi-| 
dential blocks, there will be a small play-|is indicated by the fact that since the 
ground in the interior of every block| Armistice, Asia and Latin America have 
which can be equipped with apparatus| absorbed machinery valued respectively at 
for the small children and also croquet | $1,000,000,000 and $750,000,000. Many for- 
lawn and horseshoe pitching court for) eign countries which formerly secured the 
elderly people. With these playgrounds! most of their manufactured requirements 
it will not be necessary to have play fa-|from abroad are now striving to meet 
their own domestic needs. On the social 
side, the industriah expansion which is 
taking place throughout the world is 
serving to raise the general standard of 
living and is making available articles 
|}not previously to be obtained. 
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and parks, but the later can be used 


rather for older boys and girls, young 
men and women, and be equipped with 
football and baseball fields, tennis courts, | 
etc. 
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rates which they may feel are beneficial = on Hell Roaring Creek will then 


| serve for irrigation purposes. 


mission lines to distribute 15,000 horse- 


the Rocky Mountain Company plant. It 
will further act as a reserve during the 
construction of the latter plant. 








Taxation and Consolidation’ 
Study Approved in Montana 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Mar. 9. 


The State Legislature adjourned Mar. 6 | 


after having been in session since Jan. 5. 

Among the measures passed by both 
houses was a bill (H. 73) providing for a 
temporary commission to be known as 
\the Taxation and Consolidation Commis- 
sion, consisting of five members, three 


3 ¥Y m.—The Administrator of Veterans’ to be appointed by the State Board of 
Affair 


|Examiners and two by the Governor. 
The Commission is directed by the bill 


to make a survey of the taxation system | 
now in force and to inquire into the| 
question of consolidating boards and de- 


partments in the State, county and mu- 
nicipal governments, It is to make a re- 
port to the Legislature in 1933, 





The reason the property is being ac- | 
quired is to avoid a duplication of trans- | 


| power the Government will receive from | 
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Avurnorizen Statements ONty 
PusLisHep WittHouT COMMENT 


ARE PRESENTED Herein. Berne 
BY THE UNitTep STATES DAILY 


*’ Lead Industries Upward Trend in Employment Plan to Require 
Have HighLevel | 4s Shown in Regional Reports’ Popular Vote on 


Of Employment New England Industries Increasing Activities While Im-| 


provement Is Noted in Some Sections of the South- 





Association Head Says Part! 
Time Operations Among) 


Plans Used to Provide All | zeports showing closing down of any in- | 


Jobs Possible 





A high level of employment has been 
maintained in the lead industries through 
the use of part time operations and other 
emergency expedients, according to a 
statement received by Col. Arthur Woods. 
Chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, from Clin- 
ton H. Crane, president of the Lead In- 
dustries Association, and made public 
Mar. 10 by the Committee, which states: 

This is one of a large number of re- 
ports received by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee which is circulating its 
suggestions for industrial employment 
through the cooperation of trade asso- 
ciations. More than 100 such groups are 
helping in this work. Specific measures 
which can be and are being applied by 
individual companies are summarized in 
two pamphlets entitled “An Outline of In- 
dustrial Policies and Practices in Time 
of Reduced Operation and Employment,” 
and “A Survey of Unemployment Relief 
in Industry.” Copies are available on re- 
quest from the Committee’s offices in the 
Department of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Text of Statement 

Mr, Crane’s statement follows in full 
text: 

This result has been attained 
face of a series of adverse factors. 
price of lead is abnormally low. Sharp 
declines also have taken place in the 
prices of silver and zinc, metals commonly 
found in association with lead. Further- 
more, the lead industries, from mine to 
finished product, are inextricably involved 
in the general run of business in the 
United States owing to wide diversifica- 
tion in the uses of lead. Ordinarily this 
should be a source of strength, but in 
times of general depression it does not 
seem to be so. 

Organizing to meet this situation, many 


in the 
The 


firms in the lead industries have gone} 


through the depression with the fixed 
principle of carrying all their normal 
number of employes if in any way possl- 
ble. Canvassing the industry, at the sug- 
gestion of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee, we find that all the firms report- 
ing are maintaining employment in op- 
erations within the United States by re- 
duing daily or weekly hours of labor. 
Reduction of the number of days per 
week, rotation of shifts, or rotation of 
men between departments also are prev- 


alent. Many of our firms are helping 
spread employment by using regular 
forces on maintenance, repair, or new 


construction. In needy cases, direct aid 
of contributions through local relief agen- 
cies are being applied. Office and sales 
forces are, in general, being kept at or 
near full strength. 
Representative Association 

This association represents 36 companies 
operating many plants engaged in the 
mining, smelting and refining of lead and 
in the manufacture of lead products such 
as white lead, red lead, storage batteries, 
cable, ammunition, pipe, sheet, solder, etc 
Our member firms furnish about 80 per 
cent of the entire United States output 
in our line of work and normally em- 
ploy about 100,000 persons, including both 
wage earners and salaried personnel. 
At present we probably are employing at 
least 85 
four to five days per week. Since our 
production has fallen, pig iron output 


roducts to a larger extent, it is obvious 
hat emergency measures have played an 
important part in keeping employment at 
its present level. 

Our report of employment practices and 
Policies is based on returns from 14 com- 
panies, most of which operate in the vari- 
ous lead mining regions throughout the 
United States, some being subsidiaries of 
mining companies. Further returns are 
expected in the near future. Following 
are remarks showing how some of the 
firms have worked out the details of their 
emergency planning. 

One firm states: “Employes who were 
known to have small farms and homes on 
plots of land where they were entirely 
or partly self-supporting have been told 
to go home until reemployment can be of- 
fered * * * Men have been switched into 
other departments from work which has 
been discontinued, especially where they 


*Products 10 per cent in 1930 and other 


are desirable because of energy and in- 
telligence. In some cases this has re- 


* ¢ 


sulted in the nature of a promotion 
Few worthy men are out of employment 
in the community * * * our pay rolls in- 
clude practically all resident, old-time em- 
ployes * * * though, naturally, we have 
been unable to take care of the migratory 
element which has now collected almost 
entirely in the larger centers.” 


Another Plan Outlined 


Another company, for the last three 
months, has been working “three weeks 
out of every four, rotating the shut-downs 
so that each week one-quarter of our 
mines and mills are idle and three-quar- 
ters running. This arrangement has been 
satisfactory to our men and has been the 
most efficient from any operating angle 
which we have tried.” 

Another firm states: “Through our 
legal and welfare departments, we have 
persuaded creditors, particularly install- 
ment plan merchants, not to press their 
past due accounts against our employes 
and in this manner have enabled our 
employes to apply substantially all their 
current earnings to current needs.” 

Still another firm “Staggered some of 
the crew on a week-on, week-off basis. 
This was later changed to two weeks on 
and two weeks off at the request of several 
employes who felt that they could secure 
odd jobs between their regular work if 
the spread was greater.” 

Similarly, throughout the industry, 
varied local conditions have been met by 
time reductions, rotation, and other ex- 
pedients best suited to the purpose. 

The companies contributing to this re- 
port are: Ahumada Lead Co.; American 
Metal Co., Ltd.; American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co.: Anaconda Lead Products Co.; 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating Co.; Federated Metals Corp.; 
W. P. Fuller & Co.: Hecla Mining Co.; 
International Lead Refining Co.: Metals 
Refining Co.; Remington Arms Co., Inc.: 
St. Joseph Lead Co.; 
Mining Co.; Utah Copper Co. 


Senate Group to Study 


Bird Refuges in Georgia, 


The Special Committee of the Senate 
on Wild Life Resources will continue its 
investigations during the congressional re- 
cess with an inspection trip to the Okefe- 
nokee Swamp near Folkston, Ga., accord- 
ing to an oral statement Mar. 9 from the 
offices of the Committee. 

Four members of the Committee, ac- 
companied by Paul G. Redington, Chief 
of the molagioal Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, have left for Georgia to be- 
gin their inspection Mar. 10. Those mak- 
ng the trip include Senators Walcott 
(Rep.), of Connecticut. chairman; Hawes 
(Dem.), of Missouri; Pittman (Dem.), of 
Nevada, and Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 


ota. 

The Okefonokee Swamp is to be studied 
from the standpoint of its possibilities as a 
migratory bird refuge, it was explained, 

The Committee, which was created about 
one year ago, was authorized just before 
the adjournment of Congress Mar. 4 to 
continue its investigations during the Con- 
gressional recess, $10,000 having been au-| 
thorized for its additional studies. | 


er cent of this number about} 


Tintic Standard 


dustries. ea 

From Thad Holt, Birmingham, Ala: 
| “or Alabama local banker notes steady 
/inecrease in employment and production 
|in Birmingham district and better pros- 
|pects for agriculture. Conservatively es- 
jtimated that much new ground being 
{broken and 25 per cent more acreage this 
year. More diversification of crops re- 
ported. Legislature this week acting on 
bill extending final limit for settlement 
of ad valorem taxes on property until 
Sept. 20 as relief measure. 

“Jefferson County will vote next Teus- 
day on bond election for $1,500,000 
plete court house. In Georgia U. S. Rub- 
ber Company purchased Stark Mills near 
Atlanta this week and will put them on 
full time operation probably increasing 
employment by over 300. 5 

“In Tennessee at Knoxville conditions 
reports slightly improved due to good 
weather aided by building of $1,000,000- 
bridge and street work, part-time employ- 
men being furnished by city appropria- 
tion. Pulaski reports improvement with 
few on charity at present. One construc 
tion job employing about 300 men _ all 
local. Red Cross very active in 
/Tennessee. however, and many smaller 
|communities report relief work necessary 
}at this time. ? 2 
| “Jn Mississippi Drought Relief Com- 
mittee is busy pasing on applications for 
|emergency loans. L ¢ 
|sissippi River proving decided assistance 
ito conditions, 300 workers having been 


|employed in one section this week. Re- 
ports from Mississippi, however, indicate 
serious need for continued relief work 


until such time as crops begins to come 
in, With little promise for employment 
other than in lumbering operations, which 
tare very slack, attention is being directed 
|to agricultural problems and relief work. 

“In South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina recent agreement among textile mills 
for cessation of night work by women 
and minors is presenting problems which 
!local committees and textile employers 
}are seeking to solve.” 


'Construction Awards 


Recorded for Week 


The committee’s statement on increased 
| construction last week follows in full text: 

One hundred and eighty-three projects 
totaling $92,014,247 in cost, were recorded 
as under contract in reports last week 
|to the public work section of the Presi- 
| dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
| ment. 


to com-; ._.™mss 
| $25,035; 


| 000; 


| $261,196; Greater St. Louis. church addi- | 
| tion, $250,000. 


| $200,000; 


eastern | 


Levee work along Mis-« 


The total for the preceding week | 


was $72,556,559, and all contracts which} 


have been signed and _ reported to the 
committee since Dec. 1, 1930, total $7,032,- 
363,792. ; 
The projects include public and semi- 
public works, post offices and other Fed- 
eral buildings, State and municipal 
buildings, colleges, hospitals, lodge build- 
ings, churches, bridges, highways and 
streets, sewage and sewage disposal plants, 
and other construction of this type, and 
are scattered through 38 States and the 
District of Columbia. The complete list 
by States is as follows: . 
“Alabama: Birmingham, court house, $3,- 
Newton, four concrete bridges, 


| 250,000; 


| $94,582: Birmingham, Village Creek drain- | ‘en 
| building, 


age project, $138,555. , ; 

Arizona: Winslow, improving city 
' streets, $111,093; Ajo, lodge building for 
Elks, $50,000. 
Arkansas: 
$45,000. ; : 

California: San Francisco, playgrounds, 
roads, highways and park improvements, 
$2,500,000: San Jose, gymnasium, amount 
jnot stated; Mendocino County, hospital 


Fayetteville, chapter house, 


addition, $41,436; Venture, Lincoln ele- 
mentary school, $74,747; National City, 
sanitary sewer system, $98,813; Santa 


Rosa, concrete pavement on Petaluma to 


| ment, 


east, Col. Woods Is Advised 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Ionia, new cell houses and reconstruction 
of old cell houses at Michigan Reforma- | 
tory, $495,000; Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Soldiers’ Home Rehabilitation, $185,000; 
Detroit, waterworks, $173,785; Detroit, fil- 
tration plant, $44,877. 

Minnesota: Detroit Lakes, school, $150,- 
000; “Minneapolis, lock. $683,599; St. Paul, | 
freight terminal, $150,000. | 

Mississippi: Gulfport, sewage disposal 
plant, $31,190; Columbus, hospital addi- | 
Mion, amount not stated; Bonita, Oak 
Grove Baptist Church, $25,000: Laurel, 
waterworks, amount not stated. 

Missouri: Richmond, levee construction, 
St. Louis, Catholic church, $25,- 
_ Trenton, concrete swimming pool, 
$25,750; levee work, $263,350; Tarkio, ad- 
ministration and chapel building equip- 
$110,000; Augusta Bend, piling 
dikes, $345,057; Cora Island, piling dikes, 


Montana: Great Falls, Kress building, 
Lewiston, post office, $165,000; | 
Havre, post office, $200,000. | 

Nebraska: Milford, hospital, girls’ home, | 
$40,000; Columbus, bridges, $38.000; Nor- 
folk, bank and office building, $50,000. 

New Jersey: Bridgeville, school, $150,-| 
000; Caldwell, Sunday school and Fellow- 
ship Hall, $150,000; Newton, sewers, 
$101,904. 

New York: Long Beach, drainage sys- 
tem, $100,000; Spencerport, sewage system 
and disposal plant, $160,000; Southfields, 
grade school building, $35,000; Brooklyn, 
Junior High School No. 228, $400,000; Suf- 
folk County, paving, $222,694; Brooklyn, | 
paving, $25,288; Brooklyn, dispensary, im- 
provements, $165,000; Buffalo, bridges, 
$33.964; Buffalo, breakwater, $40,582; New 
York City, dredging in Harlem River, 
amount not stated; New York City; seven- 
story church, 26-story hotel, $3,450,000; 
Rochester, school, $1,000,000; Erie County, 
bridges, $31,769; Scarsdale, storm drains, 
$42.000; Scarsdale, sewer, $50,000; Albany, | 
Junior High School, $1,500,000. 

North Carolina: Greensboro, sewer, 
$125,000; Greensboro, sanitary sewer im- 
provements, $250,000; Salisbury, remod-| 
elling post office, $143,284. | 

North Daketa: Wiiliston, power plant, | 
$80,000. 

_ Ohio: Columbus, office and club build- 
ing, amount not stated. 


Post Office Extension 
For Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma: Bartlesville, 
building and court house, $195,630; Tulsa, | 
sewer, $28,876; Oklahoma City, post office | 
$195,630; Tulsa, sewer, $28,876; Oklahoma | 
City, post office extensions and additions, | 
$1,000,000; Oklahoma City, Y. W. C. A.| 





post office | 


building, $500,000; Blackwell, 
$31,675. 

Oregon: National Forest Highways, 
$152,624. 


Pennsylvania: Easton, two dormitories, | 
$400,000; Pottstown, science building, $300,- | 
000; Butler, bridge over Connoquenssing 
Creek, $36,000. 

Rhode Island: Providence, bridge, $50,- | 
000; Pawtucket, sewer, $75,000. 

Tennessee: Horse Creek, high school 
$39,000; Nashville, dormitory 
building, $160,000; Memphis, high school, 
$42,500; Memphis, memorial chapel and 
cloister, $100,000; Memphis, women’s 
prison and laundry buildings, $57,847. 

Texas: Denton, women’s. dormitory, 
$150,000; Forth Worth, grade crossings, | 








$138,08 Yoakum, light and power sys- 
tem, $225,000; Forth Worth, two under-| 
passes, $225,000 and $138,505; Levelland, 


grade school, $25,000; Dallas, sewer, $127,- | 
832; Dumas, courthouse, $160,000; Beau- 


|mont, jail equipment in Jefferson County 
| courthouse, $53,422; LaFeria, water works, 
sewer extensions, paving $30,000; Yoakum, 


Point Reyes highway, $29,786; Altadena, | 


junior high school, $245,028; Los Angeles, 
school, $108,630; Los Angeles, 
llibrary, cafeteria, physical education 
building and shop, $367,880; Santa _Ana, 
grading and concrete surfacing, $27,165; 
Los Angeles, school, $329,705. 


Gymnasium Will 


Cost $6,000,000 


‘onnecticut: At New Haven, Linsly and 
ciittenden Halls, alterations, $250,000; 
Old Library, alterations, $250,000; Payne 
| Whitney Gymnasium, $6,000,000; Sterling 
Graduate School, $3,000,000; Sterling Hall 
of Medicine Extension, $1,000,000; resi- 
dential quadrangles, $3,500,000; Sterling 
Law Buildings, $4,100,000; Institute ol 
Human Relations, $2,000,000; Sterling Me- 





morial Library, $8, 833; laboratory and 
service building, $2,400,000. At Rocky 
Hill, terminal building, $40,000; New 
Haven, air port, $32,700. ; 
Florida: Tampa, Y. W. C. A. building, 


$41,953; Fessenden, school, $42,500 : 

Georgia: Valdosta, dormitory for Val- 
dosta Emory Junior College, $50,000; Oak- 
land, Baptist Church, $40,000. ; 

Illinois: Chicago, Verdie Junior His h 
School, $3,600,000; Stickney, tanks _and 
control houses, $2,704,096; Cairo, National 


classroom, | 


|M. 


water works, $258,392. 
Utah: 


Salt Lake City, foundations for 
, $51,800; Salt Lake City, pav- 





Vermont: East Richford, inspection sta- 
tion, $59,100 

Virginia: Langley Field, sea wall, $168.- 
500; Roanoke, sewers, $300,000; Hopewell, 
E. church, $30,000; Richmond, Morris 
Plan Bank building, $500,000. 

Washington: Seattle, power and light- 
ing. $737,155; Seattle, waterworks, $41,670. 

West Virginia: Charleston, k, $799,642, 

Wisconsin; Milwaukee, courhouse, 
$40,850. 

District 
Theodore 






Washington, 
$1,251,- 


of Columbia: 
Roosevelt high school, 


| 800; Crosby Noyes school, $68,445; Horace 


Guard Armory, $200,000; Chicago, redeck- | 


jing and repairing bridge, $120,000; Pekin, 
‘ , remodeling, 


|post office extensions and 
$50,000; Union Point and Hanging Dog 
Island, piling dikes, $131,700; Buffalo 


Island and Do i 
$88,250: Burnham Island and Goose Isl- 
Genevieve 








and, piling dikes, $89,725; Ste. 
Island, Klondike Landing, piling dikes, 
$156,025; James Landing and Greater St 
Louis at Sulphur Springs, piling dikes, 
$164,425; Alton, school, and Sisters’ Home, 
$136,977: first Chicago district, lock and 
dam, $415,350. s 
Indiana: Warsaw, post office building, 
$95,000; Hammond, constructing Dyer 
Ditch 2, no amount stated; Valparaiso 


excavation, no amount stated; W 
ton excavation, no amount statec 
chester, constructing O. O. Hinsh 











no amount stated. bey 
Iowa: Sidney, grading, county trunk 
road system, $22,028; Dubuque, sewer, no 





amount stated; Fort Dodge, power plant 
addition, $135,000. sa 
Kansas: Goodland, courthouse, $125,- 
000; Dighton, courthouse and jail, $115,- 
000: Delavan and Gypsum City, rebuilding 
30-mile main line Missouri, Pacific R. R., 
$2,300,000; Kansas City, bank building, 
amount not stated; Kansas City, bank 
land office building, $3,500,000; Garden 
City, parochial school, $29,709; Satanta, 
sanitary sewer system, $50,507; Augusta, 
flow line and low service pumping sta- 
tion, $30,435. ; 
Kentucky: Henderson, railroad bridge 
|across Ohio River, $5,000,000; Lexington, 
| Mount Carmel M. P. Church, amount not 
stated; Owensboro, water main extensions, 
$40,000; Madisonville, post office, $58,700. 
Louisiana: Opelousas, power plant im- 
provements, $48.990; New Orleans, church 


addition, $53,544; New Orleans, sprinkler 
system, $1,134,000. > 
Maryland: Baltimore, bridge at Beck- 


leyville, $103,241; Baltimore, elementary 


school No. 50; $150,000. 
Projects Planned by 


Massachusetts Towns 

Massachusetts: Chicopee, filtration plant, 
$200,000; Gloucester, nurses’ home and 
ward building, $150,000; Malden, Stone- 
ham, Melrose and Lynn, grading, sewers, 
curbing, walks, bituminous macadam pene- 
tration surfacing in the Felsway East Ex- 
tention, $152,344; Needham, reconstructing 
Coulton Park and Hillcrest Road, $25,000; 
Westboro, power plant, no amount stated; 
New Bedford and Fairhaven, repairs to 
superstructure, draw span and machinery 
of bridge over Acushnet River, $95,800; 
New Bedford and Fairhaven harbors, 
dredging, $262,750; Boston and Newton, 
waterworks, $150,962; Taunton, additions 
to post office building, $155,085. 

Michigan: Kent County, bridge, $40,000; 
Houghton, college buildings, 





stooth Island, piling dikes, | 


$443,500; / that period of time.” 


home at 
$311,120; 
$200,550; 


Mann 
Gallinge: 
Charles 


school, $108,470; nurses’ 
Municipal Hospital, 
Young platoon school, 
Northampton Street and Broad Branch 
Road school, $103,390; Anthony Bowen 
schoo! addition, $104,495; Congress Heights 
school addition, $138,795; Deanwood school 
addition, $91,800; Gordon junior high 
schogl addition, $135,000; Stuart junior 
high school addition, $160,000; offices, 
$693,480; communication stations, amount 
not stated; street, sidewalk and alley 
repairs, $521,846; post office, $51,950. 


Conservative Naval 
Prog ‘am Advocated 


Representative French 
mends Franco-Italian Treaty 

| 

- 

Recent naval understanding between | 
certain of the great powers signatory of | 
the London treaty ought to be helpful 
in the direction of more conservative naval 
programs, Representative French (Rep.), | 
of Moscow, Chairman of the House ap- 
propriations subcommittee on naval ap- 
propriations, said orally Mar. 9. 

Mr. French, who has charge of the} 
formulation and piloting through the} 
House of the annual supply bills for the 
Navy Department and the naval estab- 
lishment, is watching closely the naval 
activities of the other world powers 

“The understanding that it is believed 
has been arranged between the French| 
and Italian Governments touching naval! 
construction programs between these 
countries,” he said, “ought to be helpful in 
causing the other three powers—the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, which 
were parties to the London treaty of 1930, 
to be more conservative in their naval 
programs. Under the naval treaty, all of | 
these powers can expend hundreds of 
millions of dollars if the London treaty 
is to. be regarded as a mandate for con- 
struction in each of the several military 
types of ships up to the limits fixed within 
the treaty on those several types. 

“The treaty, however, is not a mandate. 
Rather, it fixes limitations within the sev- 
eral types beyond which the nations may 
not build. Competition to a certain ex- 
tent is thus removed. And it would seem | 
that the statesman-like thing for the na- 


Com- 


tions to do is to adopt modest build- 
ing and replacement programs, having 
in mind that what one nation does 


along this line will be taken as justifica- 
tion for other nations to follow with simi- 
lar proceeding. A course of this kind will 
not only mean the saving to'each of the 
nations of vast sums of money but the 
peace of the world will be thereby se- 
cured. 

“Unless unreasonable naval building on 
the part of other nations will encourage 
vast naval programs in the United States, 
which under the London Treaty could ap- | 
proach approximately $1,000,000,000 in the 
next six years, I hope and believe that a/| 
program that would be less than one-| 
third of that magnitude would meet every 
legitimate need of this country within 
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|States has participated, he commented 
on he is “not so sure about the Mexican | 
Jar.” 


jis either difficult or impossible to remove 
}entirely all the 
|Tise to a war. 


| promotion of 


| tion be passed, that it would not become 





Referendum Should Be 
Necessary Under Ameri-| 
can Form of Government) 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
clared that he agreed with the plan ad- 
vanced by Bernard M. Baruch before the 
Commission “100 per cent, so far as my 
limited vision permits me to entertain 
comprehension of it. I think in terms 





of the Navy,” he said, “and Mr. Baruch | 
thinks in terms of the Nation and of 
the world.” 
_ Source of Referendums 
In eiaborating his proposal, Admiral 


McGowan said that it is his idea that 
the referendum should originate in Con- 
gress, should be submitted through the 
President, and the act of declaration re- 
main in Congress. “I would leave all 
present power where it is,” he said, “but! 
only give the people a chance to let their 


wishes be known.” | 
Attention was called, however, to the 
fact that at the present time all refer- 


endums originate in petition of the peo- 
ple, and not in the Congress. 

To questioning from the chairman, Sec- | 
retary of War Patrick J. Hurley, Admiral | 
McGowan said that had the proposed plan 
been in operation, public opinion would | 
have justified the entrance of the United 
States into all wars in which it has been 
involved, “at least when, if not before, 
Congress acted.” | 

Representative Johnson in his statement | 


| Outlined in detail the history of the move-| 


ment for “universal draft.” in which, since 
the beginning, he has taken an active 
part. 

Mr. Johnson was questioned as to his 


opinion of the relative merits of govern- | Moose 
| the protection of the Federal Government 


when 
comes a national park, 
of the Interior 
ment made public Mar. 9. The statement 


mental price-fixing and of excess profit 
taxation in the prevention of profiteering | 
in periods of national emergency. | 


Drafting of Labor 
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| Director of Park Service 
Says Migratory Herds 
Cause Menace to Food 
Supply of Reindeer 





Provision should be made by the Fed- 
eral Government to safeguard the me 
preserves in the Mt. McKinley national 
Park in Alaska in any plan contemplated 
to solve the problems of the reindeer in- 
dustry, Horace M. Albright, Director of 
the National Park Service, told the Rein- 
deer Committee Mar. 9 at resumption of 
the hearing. Mr. Albright called attention 
to the deterioration of the pure stock of 
reindeer by the introduction of hybrids, 
and to the encroachments on the wild 
game domain by migrating herds. 


This encroachment is a menace to the 
food supply for the pure wild game in 
the park area, he informed the Commit- 
tee, over which the Chairman, Senator 
Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, presided. 

Leonard D. Baldwin, president of the 
Alaska Livestock and Packing Company, 
said he and the Lomen interests ‘wel- 
come" Government supervision over their 
dealings with the natives. 

Chairman Kendrick stated that the 
Commitiec seeks “to climinate doubt and 
suspicion between the Eskimos and the 
company.” The “one important question,” 
he said, involves the method of handling 
the reindeer on the ranges and in mar- 
keting them. 

Mr. Baldwin denied accusations of 
“profiteering.” He outlined the accom- 
modations of the five areas suggested to 
the Committee in laying down regulations 
respecting ranges. 

Commissioner General C. C. Moore, of 
the Land Office, presented statistics on 
the 52 applications for reindeer grazing 
areas in the territory, 33 of which have 
been filed by natives and 19 by others, 
six of which were by the Lomen inter- 





The opi:cal benca used at the Bureau oO: Stancaras sor t2stine air- 
plane camera lenses is shown in the photograph. It is now the com- 
mon practice to construct maps from measurements made on photo- 
graphs taken from airplanes, it is. explained by Bureau scientists: 
if the camera lens produces a distorted picture, the finished map 
will be incorrect. To avoid this difficulty, photographs to be used for 
map-making and which are taken by the Government can be made 
only with lenses which have been tested at the Bureau of Standards 
for the presence of distortion. 


~~ 












Is Home of Herds of Caribou and Moose 


Many wild animals 
and 400 caribou 


including 2,000 


Lake Superior, located just 
will come under 


ternational boundary. 

Lake Superior be-| Mer it can be reached 

the Department | }@ke steamers 

in a state-| At present there are 9,121 acres of pub- 
lic land on the island and 2,240 acres in 


inside the in- 
During the Sum- 
by many of the 


Isle Rovale in 


announced 





, “There are too many ways to juggle and | follows in full text: State ownership. The remainder of its i oe <a in ining qremue tan 
0 escape taxes,” he said. “I would do| The entire caribou population of conti- | 123.520 acres is privately owned. Alto- | !@W_ involved in issuing gr f . 
both, however: Fix prices and place a|nental United States. OD in all, will come | gether about 56,000 acres, or nearly half|_,The Committee adjourned until Mar. 


100 per cent tax on excess profits to catch | 
any who should escape.” 


|under the protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment when the Department of the In- 


its area, are available for park purvoses,| 11, when the hearing will conclude. 


as some of the owners have indicated their 





Mr. Johnson exvressed regret that the| terior makes'a new national park of Willingness to donate their lands for this! feature of Isle Royale 1s its wild life. 
Commission is prohibited from considera- | Isle Royale, in Lake Superior. Along) Purpose. With its combination of inland lakes and 
tion of the question of drafting labor,! with these caribou will come a herd of The small islands immediately sur- | forested terrain, the island has afforded 
since, he said, “in my opinion no person| 2000 moose, and other wild animals, to rounding Isl< Royale, with an area of ap-| ideal animal shelter and has become the 
or group should be treated differently,/ range perpetually through forests prime-| proximately 2,000 acres, may also be in-| home of moose, woodland caribou, beaver, 
but all should be utilized to the best in-| yal, beneath precipitious cliffs and among| cluded in the proposed park at the dis-| deer, and other wild life. The caribou 
terests of the Government. crystal lakes. cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. and the moose of the island constitute 


To suggestions from members of the 
Commission, however, he declared that he| 
did not wish to be interpreted as refiect- 
ing in any way on the patriotism or 
integrity of labor. 

Mr. Johnson declared that he does not} 
believe it to be necessary to amend the| 
Constitution in so far as price-fixing and | 
limitation of profits during war time is 
concerned, but that if the “universal 


library,|draft” plan is adopted, 1t would be safer| five miles wide, with an area of 205 
{square miles, 


to put it in the Constitution. 

The plan of referendum advanced by 
Admiral McGowan, he said, is impossible. 
With regard to the Admiral’s statement 
concerning the justification in public 
opinion of all wars in which the United 


“I'm not either,” Senator Robinson said. | 


Refers to Causes of War 


Mr. Delafield, in discussing the methods 
of promoting peace, pointed out that it| 


numerous causes giving 


“The real hope of peace is not in elim- | 
inating the causes oi war, but in finding | 
means to prevent it,” he said. 

The crying demand during the last war, 
he said, was “why didn’t the Government 
fix prices before the war?” No contractor | 
dared to take a contract on a fixed basis, | 
since he had no idea of the heights to 
which the cost of materials would soar, 
and therefore the “cost plus” plan was 
adopted, costing the Government unneces- 
sary millions, he said. If the plan of uni- 
versal conscrpition of property should be 
adopted, the Government taking what it} 
wanted and releasing the remainder, | 
nothing would be accomplished more than 
is now possible under the commandeering 
law, and on the other hand it would be 
impossible for the Government to super- 
vise the management of all industry in 
the United States, he added. 


Industry’s Problem 

The real problem of industry in war- 
time, he said, is that the ranks of indus- 
try are depleted of manpower, and at the 
same time an increased demand for labor 
arises, and as a consequence, the price 
of labor soars. 

The only way to control this situation, 
he said, is to control the price of labor, 
and readjust it as changing situations 
might require. “It is right and wise that 
the Government pass a law accomplish- 
ing that aim,” he said, “to become imme- 
diately effective in the event of a national 
emergency.” 

The law should be on the statute books, 
he said, in order to prevent loss of time, 
as in the case of the draft law during the 
war. 

“The same principle is necessary inthe 
peace,” he said. “In the 
absence of a superstate, arming of nations 
is necessary, because to know that your 
adversary is armed is the best guarantee 
of peace.” 

“Mr. Delafield declared that he had not 
closely considered the question of consti- 
tutionality, but that should such legisla- 





effective until a time of emergency, and 
would not be attacked on constitutional 
grounds until that time. If attacked in 
periods of emergency, the courts, in the| 
interest of preservation of the Union, 
would sustain it, he said. 

With reference to the referendum pro- 
posal, Mr. Delafield said that the proposal 
IS unnecessary, since the conclusions 
reached by referendum would be the same 
as those reached by Congress, “if any- 
thing, sooner than a deliberate act of | 
Congress.” 


Commerce Bureau 
Managers Confer 





Administrative Problems Dis-| 
cussed at Closed Session | 


District and cooperative managers of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce gathered in Washington Mar. 9 for 
an annual conference. 

The three-day meeting, which is a 
closed session, is being devoted largely to 
administrative problems, it was stated 
orally at the Department of Commerce. 
The following information was supplied on | 
the program: 

Kollowing a short address of welcome 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, to the 34 district and some 17 
cooperative managers, general remarks 
were made by the Assistant Secretary, Dr. 
Julius Klein, and by the Bureau Director, 
William L. Cooper. 

A. 8. Hillyear took up the functions of 
a combination export manager and dis- 
cussed the advantages and disadvantages 
with this type of export organization. 

Activities of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment and how dis- 
trict and cooperative offices can aid the 
organization were discussed by the Com- 
mittee Chairman, Col. Arthur Woods. 
Louis Domeratzky took up the subject of 
branch factories abroad, while Director 
Axel H. Oxholm told the group how their 
offices can promote the application of the 
principles revealed by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, 





Congress. 
lishment of the park upon the vesting in 
the United States of title to all the private 
lands within the area. 





Authority for the establishing of this| The island is a moss and forest covered | ® especial wild life treasure. 


| additional national park in the East was| mass of gigantic rocks, the result of a! Botanists also report a wealth of plant 
|granted by legislation passed and ap-| volcanic upheaval. Because of its rugged |life equaling in season the finest flower 
proved in the closing hours of the 7lst| formation, the forests have not been ac-| displays of any of the other national 


The act provides for the estab- parks. Both the animal and plant-life of 
the island, said to be entirely foreign to 
the neighboring shores of the lake and to 
be sub-Arctic in character, have long 
been the object of scientific curiosity. 
Isle Royale also contains interesting ar- 
cheological remains. 


cessible to the lumberman and thus have 
retained much of their primeval beauty, | 
although the island is said to have burned 
over in the remote past. Its scenery is un- 
like any now contained in the national 
park and monument system. 
From a sicentific standpoint 


Isle Royale, roughly 45 miles long and 


is the largest island in the chief 








ECONOMY 


THAT CUTS COST AND BUILDS PROFIT 








Economy: Low first cost, low operating cost, low upkeep, long 
life. Comparison proves Dodge Trucks low in first cost .. . 
Inquiry among owners or actual test proves them thrifty in 
operating and upkeep costs—in gas, oil, tires and repairs 
Speedometer readings—combined with cost records— 


prove that they are precision-built for long life, with low 
cost to the end. Here you find conclusive proof that these r 


workers are economical . . . are cost-cutters, money-makers. 


SEE YOUR DODGE BROTHERS DEALER. SEE, TEST 
AND CIMPARE THE TYPE FITTED TO YOUR NEEDS. 


DEPENDAS LE 


DOUGE 
TRUCKS 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN PAYLOAD 
CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS—PRICED, CHASSIS 


“$§Q5 





F.O. B. DETROIT, FROM $435 TO $2695, 


CLUDING THE 1'2-TON CHASSIS AT 
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Buyers Advised 
To Observe Food 
Labels Carefully 


Deceptive Practices Some- 





times Encountered, Says 


Specialist of Food and 
Drug Administration 


While the food industry is “on a high 
plane of conscientiousness and_ ethical 
service to the public,” some food manu- 
facturers still resort to “trick labels” which 
deceive the public as to the quality or 

uantity of the products in containers, 

. R. M. Wharton, chief of the Eastern 
District of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. stated in a recent radio 
address through stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Instances of deceptive labeling were 
iven by Mr. Wharton, such as “Golden 

orn,” which may be understood by the 
purchaser to signify golden bantam corn, 


68) 


Work in Factories — 
| Better in New York 


‘Increase Found to Be Some:| 
what Above Usual Seasonal 


| Average 
| a 





State of New York: | 
Albany, Mar. 9. 


A gain of 1.4 per cent in factory em-| 
| ployment_in New York State from Janu- | 
;ary to February is announced by the} 
| State Industrial Commissioner, Frances } 
| Perkins. | 
This increase, which is a little larger 
than the usual seasonal gain from Janu- 
|ary to February, Miss Perkins said, was 
|caused by large gains in clothing, textile, 
|feod, tobacco and leather goods con- | 
| cerns. Net gains in employment, also} 
| were reported by the metal and ma- 
chinery, wood manufactures and water, | 
|light and power divisions, she said. 
| “These statements,” the announcement | 
said, “are based on the monthly reports | 
of about 1,759 firms which report regu- 
|larly to the New York State Department 
|of Labor. Index numbers are constructed 
|with the monthly average for the three 
years 1925-26-27 as 100. Since, October, | 
1929, the index of employment had shown | 














Plan to Eliminate War Profiteering 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1931 


And to Equalize Burden Is Offered 


Organization of Demand and Supply and Constitutional 
Problems Among Issues Considered by Bernard M. Baruch 





A plan designed to prevent high 
prices and profiteering at the out- 
break of hostilities, by which the en- 
tire fiscal structure would be “frozen” 
at a pre-war level, was presented Mar. 
6 to the War Policies Commission by 
Bernard M. Baruch, former chairman 
of the War Industries Board. (Pub- 
lication of the statement began in the 
issue of Mar. 7, and was continued 
Mar. 9.) The statement concludes as 
follows: 


VI. Organization of Demand 
Demand in time of war flows from the 


or Commodity Committees of the Board | peace. 


| had the sole power of decision on any 
meaiter within their 
|the procurement representatives had the 
|right of appeal to the chairman of the 
Board. As a matter of fact, there was 
only one appeal in the entire history of 
the Board ard that controversy was 
merely referred back and settled by agree- 
ment and without further appeal. 

The method here so sketchily outlined 
will be effective in any emergency for 
the organization of supply and demand 


In Outlining His Method 


jurisdiction any of | 


;and their complete control by whatever | 


;centra] agency it is decided to set up. 
| Further organization of demand is ac- 


or statements of quantity which may bea steady decline, with no gain recorded | procurement agencies of (a) the Army,|complished by the integration of higher 


misconstrued, such as to 


signify three quarters. 


“750 gallon” 


that the product is Italian olive oil, when 
it is neither olive oil nor from Italy, Mr. 
Wharton said, urging close reading of 
labels to avoid errOneous impresions. His 
address follows in full text: 

Misleading Labels 


Now, let us consider some of the “tricks|ary a year ago and 21 per cent below peen seen in the history of the world|and even in its organization. 


of labeling foods.” Because of the re- 
quirements of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act and various State food laws, products 
which are artificially flavored, many of 


those which are artificially colored, imi- 
tation products, and the like, must be 
correctly labeled to show the fact. And 


there are many supplementary statements 
found on food labels to obviate the pos-| 
sibility that such labels will deceive or} 
‘mislead the purchasers. 

Many of the required statements are} 
deemed by the manufacturers to stigma-| 
tize their goods and so, while they know 
that they must make the declarations, 
they do so as inconspicuously as possible. 
Hence, you may find such essential state- 
ments in small type, in some obscure 
position on the label, or hidden away in 
other reading matter. You may find coi- 
ors and backgrounds used which neatly, 
obscure the statements essential for law | 
compiiance and consumer understanding. 
Again, colors and shadings sometimes al- 
most entirely camouflage the statements 
of which manufacturers are ashamed. 
Therefore, do you not see that you must 
read labels carefully in order to become 
discriminating buyers. 2 

Let me add that you should look with| 
suspicion on products which are labeled | 
in a manner obviously to hide statements | 
which you have a right to know. There 
is a great temptation for a manufacturer, 
who is putting up a 14-ounce package to} 
sel! in competitions with one which con- | 
tains one pound, to hide the net-weight| 
statement, “14 ozs.”"—but when he does 
this he has performed a conscious act to 
mislead deceive, and defraud you. 

Quantity Statements 

It is exceedingly important for the con- 
sumer to know the quantity of material 
in each and every package purchased 
and the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
requires that the quantity be stated on | 
the label. Certain manufacturers have) 

racticed various kinds of tricks of label- 
ng to mislead and confuse consumers as 
to the quantity of food in packages. You 
are entitled to know the net weight, but | 
manufacturers who wish to hide from you 
the true facts, sometimes declare weights 
as “gross weight,” or as “gross weight 
when pecked.” *¢ i ; 

fomctimes the declaration is:made on 
trarsparent wrappers of the package so 
that when you get the package home, 
unwrap it and examine it, the net-con-| 
tents si-tezment is unwititngly removed 
hnrow n away. Some manufacturers 
mel fractions in such a way as 
2 confusing as, for example, “.750 

allons,” which means three quarts if you | 
now how to read it. Statements are also} 
made in terms of drams or grains or| 
cubic centimeters or liters, terms with 
which you may not be familiar. 

To illustrate: when a bottle of vanilla | 
extract is labeled 6 drams, as has been} 
done, would you know, off-hand, that| 
the bottle contains only three-fourths of | 
one ounce? Such a declaration isa tricky | 
one, to conceal the fact of the very small | 
quantity in the bottle. Another trick is} 
to display in a show window an adver- 
tisement of a product, let us say butter, 
at such and such a price “per pound.” | 
Naturally, when the article advertised is| 
purchased, the consumer expects to get 
@ pound. 









Measuring Systems | 

I want you to get out thé old arithmetic 
and learn your weights and measures 
tables all over again, and especially weight | 
and measure equivalents. Let me further | 
illustrate the necessity for this. Certain)! 
liquid preducts may be labeled inter-| 
chanveably in terms of “avoirdupois” and | 
“liouid” measure. In both of these sys- 
tems. the term, “ounce” is used. When|! 
the term. “ounce,” appears alone on a 
labc!, it is understood to mean “weight” 
and when measure is intended, the word. 
“ounce,” is preceded by the word. “fluid.” | 
Now a bottle of maple sirup, labeled as 
containing “8 ounces” or “8 ounces avoir- 
duvois,” really contains only six fluid 
ounces. 

On the other hand, 70 per cent sugar} 
siruy, with a specific gravity of 1.35, may| 
be labeled 11 ounces avoirdupois but will 
represent only eight fluid ounces, or one- 
half pint. Now do you not see how essen- 
tial it is to learn to read quantity of con- 
tents labels and to know weights and 
measures cquivalents? Some manufac- 
turers have adopted the policy of selling 
olive oil in cans correctly labeled as con- 
taining .98 gallon. The trick is that these 
98-gallon cans sell in competition with 
full-gallon cans. This practice is legal— 
but deceptive and tricky. | 

Another trick of labeling is to select | 
a brand name which will give a mislead- | 
ing impression as to the character of the | 

roduct. Let me illustrate. “Rose Leaf | 

rand Lard” does not mean leaf lard, a! 

roduct of higher quality than ordinary 
ard. “English Brand Mustard” does not | 
necessarily mean that the product is made 
in England. “Favorite Brand Jam” does 
not indicate necessarily that the jam is 
such a favorite that consumers crowd 
each other to buy it. Brand nam*s serve 
to identify the products of different manu- | 
facturers. They should have no other 
significance to consumers, therefore, do 
not misunderstand them. 

Omissions in Labeling 

Still another trick of labeling is to 
name a product incompletely, thus cre- 
ating a false impression. For example, 
“Golden Corn” may be understood by the 
buyer to be “Golden Bantam Corn” and 
the label, “White Meat Fish,” may be un- 
derstood by the purchaser to be “White 


Meat Tuna Fish,” unless that buyer reads | 


understandingly. While I am on the sub- 


ject of omissions, let me say that labels | 


enerally fail to give you all the informa- 
ion which would aid you to buy intelli- 
gently. Omissions are the general rule— 
not the kind of omissions I have illus- 
trated—but omissions which fail to advise 
as to quality, kind, variety, condition, and 
relative value. 

The law does not positively require in- 
formation of this kind, but if 1,000,000 
housewives will demand full labels and 
back up their demands persistently, the 
manufacturers of the country can do 
nothing less than comply and furnish 
more informatively labeled food products. 
Are you one of those who are satisfied 
with things as they are, or do you want 
more real information on food labels? 


Another tricky form is to label producis | 


with truth-concealing words, such as, 
“Country Maid Sausage,” applied to a 
product containing beef as well as pork 
and made in city packing house. 
(Various “trick labels” are described 
by Mr. Wharton in his warning to 
consumers in the concluding section 
of his address which will be published 
in full tert in the issue of Mar. 11.) 


A design of the} 
Bay of Naples may give the impression | 


| 1929 and have been lower but once before, 


fonly half 


| While septicemia following childbirth de- 


| Was @ continued increase in deaths from 


| are obtainable at prices 


for any month except September, 1930, ! 
when the increase was much smaller than 
is usual for the Fall season. 

“In January, 1931, the index stood at 
the lowest level which has been recorded 
since the series was started in 1914. Al-| 
though the February increase brought 


(b) the Navy, (c) the civilian population, 
(d) auxiliary agencies which arise in 
time of war. For example, in the late 
war there were the allies, the Shipping 
Loard and Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
the Red Cross, Salvation Army, etc. 


At the beginning of the war these 


departments or officials of the various) 


|procurement agencies with the Central 
|Control Agency already discussed. 


| For example, as active members of the! 


| War Industries Board itself, was an offi- 


cer of high rank from each the Army | authorized to make and proclaim such| 


and the Navy. These men were in daily 


/the index up to 77, total employment is! agencies with procurement programs of | contact with all the problems of the Board. 


still 16 per cent below the level of Febru- | such tremendous volume as had never) They participated in all its deliberations 


February two years ago.” 





Health of Populace | 
In New York State | 


| 


Improved Last Year | 


Total Number of Deaths Ap- 
proximately 7,000 Less 
Than in 1929, According 
To Annual Summary 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 9. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Department of Health, 1930, was the most 
healthful year on record in New York, | 
it was declared in a statement recently | 
issued by Commissioner of Health, Dr.} 
Thomas Parran Jr. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Never in the 50 years of existence of | 
the State Department of Health has the 
health of the people of New York State 
been better than in 1930. This statement 
is based on figures compiled by the Di- 
vision of Vital Statistics of the Depart- | 


ment of Health. The total number of 
deaths last year was almost 7,009 less 
than in 1929, there were fewer deaths 


from the important diseases of childhood, 
and the infant mortality was the lowest 
on record. New minimum death rates 
were established for tuberculosis and ma-, 
ternal mortality was exceptionally low. | 

Heart Diseases Lead 


Diseases of the heart, though still at 
the head of the mortality list, caused 
fewer deaths than in 1929, also 1928 and 
1926. The proportion of deaths from 
pneumonia was only 8.7 as compared with | 
10.0 per 100 deaths in 1929. Influenza 
deaths were less than one-third that in| 


in 1921. The mortality from acute and | 
chronic kidney disease, although slightly | 
above 1929, has not been lower in any | 
other year. | 

Among the contagious diseases, the 
number of deaths from scarlet fever and | 
diphtheria reached new low points as did | 
those from intestinal diseases in children 


under rapidly angi ili- 
for chain eee iioias Ge Gace CAUBe of » . ey ee Roe | 
established ‘in 1919 while tme measles | ‘ary Situalon. | vevee best pos- 
death rate has been lowe. only twice be- neqessary 2 1 


fore. Mortality from diseases of the| 
arteries was below that of the past two 
years and the death rate from alcoholism 
was the lowest since 1925. The deaths 
from accidents decreased but to a lesser | 
extent than the mortality from all causes. | 
Diphtheria Decreases 

The number of cases of diphtheria was 
that reported in 1929 and 
reached the lowest point on record. Pneu- 
monia cases decreased by nearly 8,500) 


creased to the lowest number ever re- 
corded. 


On the other side of the picture there 


diabetes and cancer, the latter taking sec- | 
ond place in the list of causes of death. 
A rise to a new high figure in the num- 
ber of homicides and suicides is very likely 
a direct reflection of the economic situ- 
ation. Measles cases in New York City | 
numbered over 23,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately 21,000 over 1929, more than 
offsetting the drop upstate from 27,470 | 
to 16,351. Cases of German measles ‘in- | 
creased by 3,800, whooping cough by 3,000, | 
gonorrhea by 2,000, syphilis. by 1.700 
mumps by 1,500 and scarlet fever by 1,100. | 

The birth rate during 1929 was the| 
lowest since. registration became practically 
complete—a drop of 30 per cent during a 
16-year period. The general death rate | 
has never been lower and_ has been 
equalled but once. | 








Government Books 
and Publication 


Documents described under this heading | 
L Stated, exclusive 
of posiage, from the Inquiry Division of | 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. | 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 
Anaplasmosis in Cattle—Cir 
1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


No, 
Price 


154, 


5 





Onion Diseases and Their Control : ar 
Bull. No. 1060, U. S Dept. of Aric 
5 cents {Agr 
Standards Yearbook, 1931. an 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


20-8 | 
Bur. of Siondards, 
Price, $1 

(27-26405 
Broadcasting Radio Stations of U. S., Feb. 2, 
1931. Fedl. Radio Comm. Price. 5 cents. 
31-26563 | 
Agriculture, Mass.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, | 
Bur. of Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. | 
Price, 5 cents. 


| } 31-26211 

|Guam, Population—Agriculture—14th ees | 
| of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. | 
; of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 31-26509 | 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 


; U. S.—Part II, Dec., 1930. = | 


Bur. of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, U. S Dept. of | 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 
(14-21455) 


State Books and 
Publications 


| Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Blood of North American Fresh-Water Mus- | 
sels under Normal and Adverse Conditions | 
—Fisheries Doc. No. 1097, Bur, of Fisheries, | 
U. S Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. | 








F-31-3 

Soil Survey of Orange County, Va.—Ser. 1927, | 
No. 6, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. 8. 

| Dept. of Agric. Price, 15 cent: Agr. 31-37 


| Selling Automobiles in Noncontiguous Terri- 
| torles of U. S.—T. I. B. No. 741, Bur, of For- 
e'gn and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
| Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
Mandate for Palestine—Near Eastern Ser. No. 
1, Pub. No. 153, U. 8. Dept. of State. Price. 
35 cents. 31-26462 
U. S. Official Postal Guide—Monthly Suppl., 
Vol. 10, No, 8, Feb., 1931. Post Office Dept. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year. (4-18254) 
Journal of Agric. Research—Vol. 42, No. 2, Jan. 
15, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription 
price, $4 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 


| will be difficult. 


| industrial stratum involved. 


rushed into our markets. They were ab- 
solutely uncoordinated. The right hand 
knew not what the left hand did. They 
competed with each other on prices, for 
the use of facilities and for delivery. The 
result was a tremendous increase in price, 
the congestion of certain areas and cer- 
tain factories beyond any possibility of 
efficiency and a_ general condition of 
chaos in industrial production which ac- 
tually threatened the continuity of sup- 
ply. 

The War Department alone maintained 
at first five and toward the end of the 


war eight separate procuring agencies. | 
The Navy had only one such agency and, | 


generally speaking, all other procurement 
bodies had only one. 
separate Allies were not well coordinated. 

One of the first steps toward the elimi- 
nation of waste, inflation, excess cost and 


confusion will be to insure that no such | 
situation shall ever again develop in a} 
| future war. 


The War Department still clings to its 
plan of multiple purchasing agencies. 
They are prescribed by statute. While, 
in the opinion of most industrial ob- 
servers, the method is unnecessary, 
archaic and costly, there has as yet been 
no change and it is probable that change 
The War Department 
has attempted to coordinate these activ- 


ities by providing that no two of the War | 
Department's agencies shall be utilized | 
for the purchase of the same thing. This | 


same theory was applied during the lat- 
ter part of the war, but never with com- 
plete success and while it is probable 
that important difficulties will be raised 
in another emergency by this system, I 
bedieve that they will be somewhat mini- 


has taken and the greater knowledge it 
now has of the trouble occasioned by its 
peculiar form of organization. _ 

The first necessity for effective organ- 
ization of demand is the assembly into 
one central control agency (or the di- 
rect control by one central authority) of 


The demands of the | 


They were 
|part of it. 

| Similarly each principal procurement 
; agency had responsible representatives sit- 
|ting in all the grand divisions of the 


| statute of such price, 


|Board, and usually these men were the} 


| Officials of those departments of the pro- 
;}curement agencies most directly inter- 


}on the Board of which they were them- 
| selves members. 


VII. Organization of Supply 


Some of the details of supply organiza- 
tion have already been necessarily stated 
here and there in the foregoing para- 
;graphs. To recapitulate, under the guid- 
}ance of the Central Control Agency (and 
in the great war this was done through 


ations voluntarily create War Service 


| control. 
ther organization or closer contact of 


priate War Service Committee. 
If this sort of organization seems loose 





jested in the work of the grand division | 





There need be nothing complex 
nor involved about it. Purely for pur- 
poses of discussion I have prepared a 
rough draft eliminating enacting clauses 
and formalities. It follows: . 
“That. whenever Congress shall declare 


war or the existence of an emergency due} 


to the imminence of war, then, from and 
after a date prior 
which date the President is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to determine and 
announce, it shall be unlawful for any 
person to buy, sell or otherwise contract 
for any service, right or thing at a higher 
rate, rent, price, wage, commission or re- 
ward than was in effect at the date so 
determined. 

“Whenever in the sole discretion of the 
President he shall determine that any 
maximum price, wage, 
mission or reward should be adjusted 
either upward or downward he is hereby 


adjustment and such adjustment shall 
have the full force and effect under this 
wage, rent, rate, 
commission or reward before such adjust- 
ment. 


gency declared by Congress hereunder the 
President is authorized to determine, and 
by proclamation announce, what classes 
of public service, or of dealers or manu- 
facturers of any article or commodity, 
shall be required to operate under li- 


|censes, to fix the conditions of such li- 


Committees composed of leaders in each| orders and after such determination it 
industry. These Committees'represent the | shall be unlawful for any sucli manufac-| nevertheless finance war because we would 
industry in its contact with the central | turer, dealer or public service to fill such | simply 
They provide for whatever fur-| orders in any other order of priority. 


censes, and to grant licenses under such 
conditions. After such determination by 
the President it shall be unlawful for any 
public service, dealer or manufacturer in 
such determined classes to engage in busi- 
ness without such license. 

“During the period of any war or emer- 
gency declared by Congress hereunder the 
President is authorized to determine the 


cooperation of the United States Chamber | order of priority in which any manufac- 
of Commerce) the various trade associ-/| turer, dealer 


United States shall fill customer's or other 


There should also be enacted a gen- 


companies within their industry is neces-| eral commandeering statute giving the 
sary. The final result is that each of the| President plenary suthority in the usual 
different branches or strata in the whole| terms to commandecr in time of war any | resources. 
of industry is organized within itself and| manufacturing facility or any supplies|cated costs are labor costs. 
is represented in Washington by an appro- | deemed by him necessary to the success-| conscript labor, therefore we would have | 
ful geen of ge i aaa | to 
In addition to some such statutes as|/There being no available w. ; 
and impracticable now it is simply be-| these, the essential principies of the Over- & > war material 
cause the war is 13 years away. We for-|man Act (approved May 28, 1918), should 
get the great surge of enthusiasm and_| be reenacted authorizing the President in| to have it seized as fast 
|idealism which engulfed our country in| time of war to make such redistribution | and without reimbursement. 
1918. People were not seeking to obstruct | of functions of executive departments as | idea is absurd. 


|government—they were grateful for any|he may determine. 


eadership 
way 


_Which could 
to aid government. 


show them the 
The 


sacrifice | should be 


This is all the statutory authority that | one has been a good deal of talk of 


attempted in time of peace. | 


and devotion of American business men! Additional war legislation will, of course, | 
mized by the steps the War Department /|in the emergency is an unwritten history.|be necessary but the présence of these | 


| Through the organization of industry here 
| Suggested, competition was adjourned. 
Companies within each branch of indus- 
| try pooled patents, trade secrets, facilities 
and resources. Only a telegraphic re- 
| quest was ever necessary to bring imme- 
diately to Washington the busiest heads 


\IX. Constitutional Amendment | many in attempting to draw existing dis- 


the responsible head of each of the great of the greatest industrial concerns in the | 


procurement or supply agencies. To that 
central forum (which, as we have seen, 
and shall see in 
trols orranized supply) . 
First: A general statement of their 
procurement programs il finished 
goods and also broken down into ini- 
tial estimates of their bulk require- 
ments of such basic commodities as 
steel, wool, copper, etc. - 
This is difficult not only in the early 
days of a war, but also during war, be- 


sible estimates to the end that the central 
planning agency may make preparation 
to provide the necessary raw materials 
and fabricating facilities. 

Second: That they bring to the 
same ceniral agency currentiy during 
the entire period of the emergency the 
specific orders that they intend to 
piace with industry. 


This is necessary because, in order to 


prevent competition and congestion of fa- 
cilities, 


to insure that the manufacturers 
with whom such orders are to be placed 
shall have prompt and adequate supply 
of raw material, labor, power, transpor- 
tation and sometimes capital, and to carry 
out other features of mobilization, the 
central agency must allocate these orders 
to particular facilities, fix the price to be 
paid, and insure the prompt provision of 
the necessary constituent materials. 

In actual practice the tremendous vol- 
ume and variety of the things and types 
required by such orders is impossible_of 
clearance .. any one control unit. In- 
dustry groups itself naturally into strata 
of commodities or cognate lines of en- 
deavor. Thus there is a leather industry, 
an iron and steel industry, a chemical 
industry, a textile industry. Each procure- 
ment division has a separate buying de- 
partment for .each of these industrial 
groupings. As we have seen in the central 
control agency there is a Commodity Com- 
mittee for each of these groupings. Each 
Committee is composed of men of leader- 
calibre who are experts in the particular 
In the War 
Industries Board the head of each gov- 
ernmental commodity procurement sub- 
section actually sat on the particular 
Commodity Committee of the Board in 
which he was interested. For each of 
these groupings in ! 
a so-called War Service Committee cor- 


responding to each Commodity Commit- | 


tee of the Board. Each War Service Com- 
mittee was composed of interested leaders 


of its branch of industry who were usu- | 
ally the principal figures in the Trade | 
| Associations of that industry. s 
| were intimately familiar with their par-| 





ticular branch of industry. They pre- 
sented its problems promptly and were | 
able to advise the corresponding Com- 
modity Committce of the Board on all 
perplexing questions that arose. By 
bringing th® heads of each procurement 
subsection into contact with the appro- 
priate War Service Committee in the 


forum of the proper War Industries Board 
Commodity Committee, organized 
mand,” organized “supply,” and the gov- 
ernmental control agency were placed in 
intimate contact and cooperation. The 
method proved itself. , 

In such contacts bulk requirements were 


determined and plans made to meet them. | 


All particular commodity procurement 
programs of the Government and asso- 


ciated agencies were then coordinated and | 


synchronized to the avoidance of conflict 
and the insurance? of supply. 


that this system functioned percecsiy. 
deed it did not get into really effec 


informed observer to conclude, “This is 
the way to organize demand and supply 
in any future emergency and completely 
to avoid the folly, waste and loss of 


| frenzied competition.” 


It 


the civil population. This latter demand 
is not subject to organization and repre- 
sentation on the above plan. Neverthe- 


less one of the prime purposes of war ad- | 
ministration is to see to it that the pub-| 


lie does not suffer unnecessarily. It fol- 


lows that in all allocations and _priori- | 
ties the chairman of the Commodity Com- | 


maittes is the representative of the pub- 
Cc. 


by that necessity. 


While only the heads of Grand Divisions 


industry there was| 


These men | 


“de- | 


Details of 
| the application of the general principles | 
| discussed in this memorandum were prac- | Flavin, 
tically all determined in this manner. N. ¥ 
| It is not for a moment intended to =r! 
n- 
tive 
practice until the Summer of 1918, but 
it did progress far enough to énable every 


must be remembered that the bulk | 
of war-time requirements will still be for 


He constantly studies the public de-| 
mand and every act of his is controlled | 


| country. Responses to any suggestion were 
| instantaneous and the final result was: a 


ion be overlooked. There was no shirking 
‘in that war and there will be none in 
another war for the simple reason that 
/nebody could lead this country into a war 
| without aroused and enthused public opin- 
ion behind him. 

The thought is often expressed, “If we 
}can solve our industrial problems in war 
by this Method, why can’t we use the 


| Same methods in peace.” The answer is: 


} 


more detail, also con- | Solidarity and a cooperation the effects of |and I have consulted none. 
they must bring | Which remain in our industries to this day. | familiar with the war-time discussions of | 
| Neither should the force of public opin- | this subject and I also know the practical 


| 
| 


Incentives in peace are individual free-| 


dom and the hope of reward. Incentives 


| 
| 


|in war are Icve of country, idealism and | 


| defense against a common danger. Pres- 
jident Wilson struck the keynote of the 
| whole matter when he said: 

|. “The highest and best form of efficiency 
ce the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
| 

| 

' 


|ciples of control here announced it must 


| be kept in mind that there was no harsh- | 


ness in their application. We regulated 
only where it was necessary to regulate 
in order to avoid confusion. Industry 
| mobilized itself. 
taneous enthusiasm and_self-abnegation 
}and not to artificial control. 


| VIII. Statutory Requirements 


| volved statute attempting >to anticipate 
; the requirements of another war. 

| I think plans should be made and re- 
| Vised yearly. I think some steps should be 


taken to keep selected industrial leaders | 


informed of these plans so that when the 
| Principal actors in the 1918 mobilization 
pass from the scene there will be a nu- 
cleus of personnel to take their places. I 
do not believe that we can go further. 
But for a very special reason I do believe 


ople.” 
ll harsh may” appear the prin-| 


2 The great bulk of ac-| 
| complishment must be credited to spon- | 


As I have said, I do not favor an in-| 


statutes would be notice to the world that | 


to such declaration | 


rent, rate, com-| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





fall other forms of wealth 


| 


| 
| 


{ There 


we will enter the next world conflict ef-| 


fectually organized and that we shall con-| 


duet it without inflation and with no| 
war profits to any man. 


Unwise and Unnecessary 


I am no authority on constitutional law | 
But I am} 


side of it. 
The whole structure of war-time control 


n industry was built on the} : \ U 
of America : | cation caused by invocation of the broad 


right of Congress to commandeer prop- 
erty in war. This government has always | 
had this right, has frequently 
it, and has never been denied it by the 
courts. It 
sole conditions of due process and just| 
compensation. Certainly at no time dur-| 
Ing the World War nor—so far as I have | 
ever heard during any war—has this 


| der 


| confiscations would disarrange the whole 


exercised | the country’s sinews of war at the out-| 


is plenary and subject to the | uate defense could be conceived. 


5 ov-| If—as under the present theory of com- 
ernment ever been hindered or embar-| mandeering with compensation—the new | 


Legislature Approves Measure 


|7 until Mar. 31, after having been in ses- | 
;sion for 21 of the 50 prescribed legis- | 


“During the period of any war or emer- 1912, of which only $1,400,000,000 was in 


r j L jital levies would of course 
or public service in the/the more liquable forms of wealth. who 
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Many New Bills | 
Passed in Alabama ; 
Trade 





Conditions 
In the Far East 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To Limit Size of Motor 
Carriers 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Mar. 9. 
The Alabama Legislature recessed Mar. | 


Philippines Report Slight 
Improvement; Downward 
Trend of Rice Prices Con- 


tinues in Japan 


lative days. 


Before recessing, the Senate receded} 
from its amendmenis to the bill (H. 52) | 
passed by the House, limiting the length, | 
height, width and load of motor carriers. 
The conference committee’s report was 
then adopted and the measure was sent 
to the Governor. 


The Senate also passed a bill (H. 239) 
providing for the licensing of aircraft and 


A slight improvement in business is re- 
ported in the Philippine Islands, accord- 
ing to the weekly survey of world busi- 
ness conditions by the Department of 
Commerce. The downward trend of rice 
prices continues in om. aoe _— 

j i : s , with the general situation in Cf 
pilots and making uniform the laws with | stil dull. The survey dealing with the 


reference thereto. , | Far East follows in full text: 
The House passed a bill (S. 144) to} . 
China 


make Hoge = toa oo ¢ trust | 

pany for bona fide transfer by means of | : an 1 throughout the 
a draft or cashier's check a preferred g Trading contpuce, Ol er areas. Con- 
claim against the assets of the bank. |siderable interest is being manifested in 

The House also passed a bill (S. 116) | central ‘and south China in demonstra- 
providing for the protection of legitimate tions of American tractors on road and 
building and loan associations. ricultural work. Increasing interest is 

iso being shown in re a ne 

itv by| trial equipment for manufacturing 

oe seer bY | Ghina. ‘i such manufactures comprise 
| leather and rubber shoes, cosmetics, toilet 
| preparations, electrical specialties, oil 
burning engines, canning and preserving 
plants, knitting mills, and a number of 
other lines. 

Stocks in general in Hong Kong are 
low but the exchange situation still forces 
dealers to purchase for immediate needs 
only. Hong Kong-trade returns for Jan- 
uary report imports totaling 59,600,000 
Hong-Kong dollars, and exports totaling 
48,000,000 Hong Kong _ dollars. (Hong 
Kong dollar equaled $0.2427 in January.) 
Imports from the United States were 
valued at 5,300,000, and “exports to the 
United States 2,400,000 Hong Kong dol- 
lars. 

The situation in Kwangsi province is 
reported improved, with goods now mov- 
ing to and from Nanking. i 

mport trade at Tientsin remains dull, 
Local bankers are of the opinion that 
any increased demand for imported prod- 
ucts is impossible except for bare neces- 
sities, and are hopeful that the strength- 
ening in exchange during the past few 
days will tend to stabilize trade. As a 
result of the recent silver conferences 
in the United States. local banks report 
that exchange speculations have artifi- 
cially stimulated increases in silver prices. 
Inquiries for local export products have 
improved since the Chinese new year, 


la 
a 





or at less price or in 
Federal operation. 


Confiscation as a means for financing 
war. 


The total of our expenditure for’ the 
World War was $39,500,000,000. The near- 
est antecedent census estimate of total | 
national wealth was $186,000,000,000 in 


gold and silver bullion. Real estate, plant 
and equipment (including railroads) was 
$141,000,000.000. Transportation systems 
(except railroads) was $10.000,000,000 and 
(agricultural, 
manufactured and mining products, cloth- 
ing, furniture, carriages, etc.) was $34,- 
000,000,000. It is interesting to inquire 
how the war could have been financed by 
confiscating any or all of these items. 
The $1,500.000,000 in hard money would 
not have been a drop in the bucket if 
all had been taken. As to the seizure of 
physical properties their use for finance 
would require resale. But who, under 
the patent threat of reconfiscation would 
buy such properties? And since such cap- 
first reach 


would have anything to buy them with? 
may be an idea that seizure would 


vy take war material without paying 
for it. The error in this is that there is 
no considerable amount of material avail- 


able for war under peace conditions. It| with prices inclined to be firm, but with 
has to be manufactured from raw) little buying thus far. Celebration of the 
The bulk of all. fabri-| Chinese new year, although unofficial, is 


resulting in greatly curtailed government 
activities and in the closing of Mukden 
business houses for five days or more. 
Railway freight movements also decreased 
during the week because of the holidays. 
Dairen prices on beans and bean prod- 
ucts have improved somewhat in the past 
few days. It is reported that Soviet au- 
thorities are planning to improve the 
port of Viadivostok and to add 15 vessels 
to their Far-Eastern mercantile fleet. 


We cannot | 
pay labor and that requires finance. 


for seizure no one would expend his 
money to produce war material merely | 
as he made it 
The whole 


rafting dollars. Even if there were 
ample Constitutional authority there is 
@ very cogent reason why that could not | 
be done. Every man with fair warning | 
that his dollars were about to be taken 
away from him and never given back 
would cause them to disappear with 
amazing rapidity on the first rumor of) 
war. The experience of France and Ger- | 


Japan 

Returns of Japan's foreign trade for 
the period from Feb. 10 to 20 show an 
adverse trade balance of 3,442,000 yen, 
indicating increased purchases of certain 
raw materials, stocks of which have been 
below normal. Stocks of American lum- 
ber are still declining, but prices are firm 
and in an upward trend. The downward 
trend in rice prices has not been checked 
and the government has announced that 
it will make its second purchase of rice 
this year on Feb. 25, withdrawing from 
the market 743,370 koku (3,806,354 bush- 
els). Exports of government rice hold- 
ings since October total 505,000 koku (2,- 
585,000 bushels). 

Monthly sales of raw silk held nder 
government guarantee are to begin in 
March and will be under the supe. vision 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, which wiil 
represent creditor banks. The quantity 
to be sold each month has not been de- 
termined. (Yen about $0.49.) 


Philippine Islands 


A slightly more favorable undertone 


tributed supplies of gold into their treas- 
uries for war purposes clears this point. 
The gold went into stockings, baking pow- | 
cans and other convenient receptacles 
and these into the ground. Panic-stricken | 
efforts in every direction to avoid such 


fiscal structure of the country and, add- 
ng to: the general confusion and dislo- 


principles of confiscation, would paralyze 


set. No project more destructive of ade- 


It is also pertinent to ask on what the- 
ory of assessment could such confiscation | 
of property for financing war proceed? 


|rassed in war-time administration by any| idea would be simply that the Govern-| WaS noted in Philippine business condi- 
restriction on this constitutional power.| ment should take the first property that | tions in the latter part of January and 
While our regulatory power, built upon}came to hand arbitrarily and without| February, but the anticipated improve- 
this right, was frequently used, the re-| equalization, we could have a complete) ™ent during the Manila carnival season 





that there should be one statute on the! 


| books, the very existence of which would 


|be @ constant warning to everybody that | 
| never again in America will any man make | or transportation on the theory that mate- 
as much profit in war as he can make in! rial things can be had with more speed 
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quisitory power was seldom used. 


found necessary to war administration. 


This brings us to the question of consti-| those who own, 
tutional restrictions on the right to com-/| 


mandeer. The only ones I know are the 


“due process” clause ahd the Fifth Amend-| cated a necessity for this. 
ment: “Nor shall private property be taken| nation of the World War 
for public use without just compensa-| limit of its extremity ever 


tion.” 
Your resolution does not specifically di- 


rect that you inquire whether this provi-|a thought in this connection. 


sion should be repealed although there 


}is a clear suggestion that you may have 


to consider that as the only way to elimi- 
nate war profits and equalize war burdens. 
For reasons I have fully discussed, I think 
no such amendment is necessary. For 
further reasons, I think that the mere 
epeien of such an amendment is un- 
wise. 

I see only two possible purposes of a 
right in government to take private prop- 
erty without just compensation: 


(1) To provide funds for the prosecu-| 8meration in any single year. 


tion of war. 
(2) To impress facilities for production 





It served | subversion of 
rather as a reservoir of persuasive force | government. 
which proved amply sufficient to provide| ever existed and there can be no ques- 
| peanapt and general acquiescence in all|tion that such is not the purpose of the 
ederal regulation of industry we ever | suggestion. 


| 


| 


| experience tells me that the draft of dol- 


| nation lies not in what government owns 
| but in what its people own. 
;of war are not dollars—they are efforts. 


| wealth 
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Torch song, play, 3 acts.| make it work for government than there | 


| p., illus. Forest Hills, N. Y¥., J. B. Reimer. 
1930. 31-1106 | 
| Ryden, Ernest FE. Story of our hymns, 504 p. 
Rock Island, Ill., Augustana book concern, 
1930. 31-1000 
| Smith, Geo. D. Sacrament of eucharist 
(Treasury of faith ser.) 90 p. Lond., Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1930. 31-996 


31-1005 | 


31-997 | 
31-1108 | Younghusband, Sir Francis E. Dawn in In- 

Macedo Soares, Jose C. de. Rubber; economic | 
93 p. Lond., Constable | 


ee }essary but it is not ssary the j= 
His mother; story of our | McLester, Frances C. Our pupils and how they | ernment own a necessary that gov 


the very purpose of all| “is month did not materialize. Im- 
No such ern system porters, indent agents, and retailers re- 
ported business as far below the usual 


=e - the — <wo months of the 
If the thoucht be that gov-| YC: redits and collections in general 
ernment shall take eqquably from® all | have not improved. “Although balk Sol 
it is simply a process | lections are considered fair, retail collec- 

of capital levy in the form of tax. Noth-| tOnS in provincial trade centers and in 
ing our war experience has ever indi-| /@ger distributing points continue diffi- 
No belligerent cult and are the real basis for small 

even at the| Perations in most lines of commodities. 

adopted the | senenty ewes enna —s . 

its na , ere | cs reflect a generally sound condition 
— _— = on ae? among financial institutions, which, how- 
‘ s ever, are exercising unusually conserva- 

tive financial policies. Labor leaders and 
employers in Negros and Iloilo were un- 
able to settle the difficulties which re- 
sulted from labor unrest in January. Al- 
though unemployment exists in certain 


This Government has unlimited power 
of taxation in the fields allotted it by 
the Constitution—by income tax, by 
duties, imposts, excises and all forms of 
indirect taxation 


i ? and by capitation or/| areas, the situation is not serious except 
direct tax in proportion to census deter-|in certain districts where, strikes have 
minations. The power to tax is the| occurred. 


power ultimately to appropriate and in 
this Nation it is sufficient to any current | 
levy that ought (in prudent administra- 
tion) ever to be assessed against any 


~=~=<07~=<—“"—™—rr eee ee 


tion, fuel and power, divert its business, 
Strengthen its rivals. Could any discipli- 
nary means be more effective? If you 
take it over, you can only give orders to 
an employe backed by threat of dismissal 
and with far less effect than you can give 
them now. Let the management run the 
plant and you run the management.” 

Nobody with any familiarity with in- 
dustry could seriously urge a wholesale 
assumption by any Federal Bureau of the 
responsibility for management of any or 
all of the vast congeries of manufacturing 
establishments upon which we must rely 
for extraordinary effort in event of war. 
Even if such bureau management could 
prove adequate to the task (which it could 
never do) the mere process of change 
The sinews) would destroy efficiency at the outset. 

The industrial pattern of the United 
States is a delicate mesh of inter-related 
strands. It has been evolved in response 
to the needs of the Nation and under nat- 
ural economic law but dimly understood. 
It is a sensitive living organism and the 
injection of arbitrary and artificial inier- 
ference could be attempted only at the 
risk of starting a sequence of upheavals, 
the ends of which no man can foresee. 
To approach it, on the advent of war, 
bearing in one hand demands for a vast 
stepping-up of output and a heavy draft 
on its man power, and in the other, a 
broadaxe of governmental confiscation 
with which to wreck its vitals—is no way 
to win a war. 

There may remain some question as to 
whether wholesale price-fixing might not 
itself be construed as a taking of private 
property without just compensation. Of 
course just compensation is usually taken 
as “market value.” I know of no. better 
way of assessing market value than to ree 
fer to the actually existing schedule of 
prices as they stand under the influence 
of the law of supply and demand. That 
is exactly what the present suggestion 
contemplates as the standard. It would 
be difficult I think to spell confiscation 
out of that. 

There should be no_ constitutional 
amendment not only because it would be 
unwise and destructive but because it is 
wholly unneccessary. 


I think I was the very first advocate 
of the plan to take the profit out of 
war and to make every man, dollar and 
thing bear an even proportion of the 
burdens of war. I hold no brief of espe- 
cial protection of wealth in war but my 


lars is quite as absurd and impossible 
as the draft of labor. For reasons else- 
where considered such wholesale impress- 
ment is both impossible and unnecessary, 
but in the considerations under this head- 
ing it is crazy. The fiscal strength of a 


In order to produce things, money is nec- 


money by 
away from the people who do. Moneiary | 
is potential productive capacity 
just exactly as a factory is and, ‘exactly 


taking it 


increased demands of war 


the normal reqquirements of the civil 


been fully discussed. There is no more 


is reason to confiscate factories for the 
same purpose. Simply put it to work 
| where it will best serve the public good. 

Confiscation of facilities as a means for 
insuring production. 


| The “draft eyerything” proponents seem 
;to think that confiscation of productive 
| facilities promises a more effective use of 
; them in the interests of government and 
for the purposes of war. During the 
| World War, government had power to 
commandeer factories and to operate them 
} under bureaucratic. direction. I do not 
}recall a single important industrial en- 
\terprise that was thus taken over. This 
does net mean that the use of the power 
was never advocated. On the contrary it 
was seriously urged in respect of a great 
industrial plant which was thought by 
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its government. The proposal split on the «.GPIICE QF TE ARCH 7, 1931 
rock of this argument: Sealed bids will ened in this office at 8 
“Who will run it? Do you know an- |». m. March tor the conatruction of 
other manufacturer fit to take over its | ¥*lss.on the the enlargement of the 
§ ip l ashington, D. ¢ Draw 

| administration? Would you replace @j\ings and spe not exceeding two sets, 
proved expert manager by a problematical | may be obtained at the office of the Architect 
of the Capitol, in the discretion of said archi- 


| mediocrity? After you had taken it over tect, by any satisfactory general contractor. A 
and installed your government employe Hiepasit of $25.90 for each set of drawings and 
|asS manager, what greater control would | specifications will be required to insure their 
Now you can return in good condition Checks therefor to 

| be made payable to the order of David Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol. 
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OMPARE a package of Camels with any other 
C cigarette and note the difference in the 
technique of packing. 

Note that Camels are completely enclosed in 
an outer transparent cover of moisture-proof 
cellophane and sealed air-tight at every point. 


We call this outer shell the Humidor Pack. 
It differs from the ordinary cellophane pack 
and while it is egg-shell 
thin, it means a lot in 
terms of cigarette en- 
joyment. 

It means, for instance, 
that evaporation is 
checkmated and that 
Salt Lake City can now 
Lave as good Camels as 
Winston-Salem. 


While Camels are 
made of a blend of the choicest Turkish and 
mellowest domestic tobaccos, it is highly im- 
portant, if you are to get full benefit of this qual- 
ity, that these cigarettes come to you with their 
natural moisture content still intact. 


The Humidor Pack insures that. It prevents 


25 DAY CHART OF CIGARETTE MOISTURE LOSS 


1 


|e 
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What the NEW 
UMIDOR PACK 


means to Camel Smokers * 


~~ 


the fine tobaccos of Camels from drying out 
and losing any of their delightful flavor. 


Aside from cheap tobacco, two factors in a 
cigarette can mar the smoker’s pleasure: 

Fine particles of peppery dust if left in the 
tobacco by inefficient cleaning methods sting 
and irritate delicate throat membrane. 

Dry tobacco, robbed of its natural moisture by 
scorching or by evapora- 
tion gives off a hot smoke 
that burns the throat 
with every inhalation. 


Unwrapped Package 
Glassine Wrapped Package 
Regular Cellophane 


Wrapped Package We take every pre- 


caution against these 


Camel Humidor Pack factors here at Winston- 


Moisture proof Cellophane Sealed Air Fight S 1 
aiem. 


, | 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory Report N°150473-Jan12.1931 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory chart above graphically shows you that 
only the Camel Humidor Pack delivers cigarettes to you in prime condition 


5 DAYS 
A special vacuum 


cleaning apparatus re- 
moves dust and now 
the new Humidor Pack prevents dryness. 
Cheek the difference yourself 

It is a very simple matter to check the differ- 
ence between Humidor Packed Camels and 
other ordinary dry cigarettes. 

First of all you can feel the difference as you 


*smoke a Fresh cigarette! 
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roll the cigarettes between your fingers. Camels 
are full-bodied and pliable. A dry cigarette 


crumbles under pressure and sheds tobacco. 


If you will hold a cigarette to each ear and 
roll them with your fingers you can actually 
hear the difference. 


The real test of course is to smoke them. And 
here’s where the new Humidor Pack proves a 
real blessing to the smoker. 


As you inhale the cool, fragrant smoke from 
a Camel you get all the mildness and magic of 
the fine tobaccos of which it is blended. 


But when you draw in the hot smoke from a 
dried cigarette see how flat and brackish it is by 
comparison and how harsh it is to your throat. 


If you are a regular Camel smoker you have 
already noticed what proper condition of the 
cigarette means. 


But if you haven’t tried Camels in the new 
Humidor Pack you have a new adventure with 
Lady Nicotine in store. 


Switch your affections for just one day, then 
go back to your old love tomorrow if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Supreme Court Upholds Grant of LC. C. Au: 
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thorizing Trackage to Continue Competi- 
tion for Benefit of Shippers 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RaILwAay COMPANY | 


v. 
Unrtep STATES OF AMERICA, GUYANDOT AND 
Tuc River RaILroap Co. ET AL 
Supreme Court = = United States. 

0. 73. | 
On —— from the District Court for the | 
Southern District of West Virginia. | 
Rosert B. TUNSTALL (HERBERT FITZPATRICK | 
and Tuomas L. Preston with him on the | 
brief), for the appellant; NELSON 
Tuomas (THOMas D. TuHacuer, Solicitor 
General, and DanreL W. KNOWLTON, 
General Counsel, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with him on the brief), 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion: Joun H. Ho.tr (Rosert E. McCase, 
D. Lyncn Youncer and THEODORE W. 
ReatH with him on the brief), for the 
Guyandot and Tug River Railroad Com- 

pany et al. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 9, 1931 


Mr. Justice Butier delivered the opinion | 
of the court. 

This suit was brought by the appellant, | 
for brevity called the Chesapeake, under) 
the Urgent Deficiencies Act, 28 U. S. C., 
section 47, against the United States, the 
Guyandot and Tug River Railroad Com- 
pany and the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way wvompany. The former is a subsidiary 
of the latter and both may be called the | 
Norfolk. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission appeced as a defendant. 28 U.| 
S. C., section 45a. The purpose of the 
suit was to set aside and annul so much 
of an order and certificate of the Com- 
mission entered and issued July 23, 1928 
(145 I. C. C. 167, 188, 193), and so much 
of subsequent orders in the same proceed- | 
ing as authorize the Norfolk to construct 
and operate a line of railroad in West 
Virginia from Gilbert about 10'2 miles to 
Wharncliffe. The case was tried before 
three judges. A condensed statement of 
the evidence and exhibits before the Com- 
mission was submitted to the court. After 
hearing argument for the _ respective 
parties, the court entered its decree deny- 
ing plaintiff any relief and dismissing the 
bill. 35 F. (2d) 769. 





Application for Certain 


Projects Rejected 


May 7, 1920, the Chesapeake filed its 
application for a certificate that the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and 
necessity require the construction by it of 
an extension of its Logan subdivision from 
Gilbert easterly 47.3 miles to Mullens and | 
an extension of its Winding Gulf line from 
Stone Coal westerly 8.2 miles to Mullens. 
On Oct. 29, 1925, the Guyandot company 
filed its application for a similar certifi- | 
cate for the construction of a line of rail-| 
road extending from a connection with 


the Virginian Railway at Elmore westerly | peting carricrs of coal from that district. | land.” 


53 miles to Wharncliffe. The Norfolk and 
the Virginian joined in this application. 
An amended plication was filed Dec. 24. 
1925, by the Guyandot which was joined 
in by the Norfolk alone. Jan. 21, 1927, 
the Virginian and Western Railway, a 
subsidiary of the Virginian Railway Com- 
pany—both may be referred to as the 
Virginian—filed its application for a like 
certificate for the construction of a line 
extending from a connection with the 
Guyandot branch of the Virginian at Itt- 
man down that river 40.6 miles to a 
connection with the Chesapeake at Gil- 
bert. This application was joined in by 
the Virginian Railway Company. 

The locations of all the proposed lines 
between Gilbert and Mullens, Elmore or} 
Ittman were in the narrow valley tra-) 
versed by the Guyandot River. Authority 
to build the line between Gilbert and 
Wharncliffe was sought only by the Nor- 
folk. The three applications were con- 
sidered at the same hearing. The Vir-| 
ginian supported the Norfolk’s application | 
tor the Gilbert-Wharncliffe connection. | 
The Chesapeake opposed. All the appli- 
cations were disposed of by the same re- 
port and order. P 

The Commission granted to the Vir- 
ginian permission to construct its line 
in the Guyandot valley from Ittman to 
Gilbert and to the Norfolk leave to build) 
between Gilbert and Wharncliffe. It 
denied the rest of the application of the 





Argument Is Heard 
In Torpedo Litigation 


Federal Court Hears Counsel in 
Adm. Moffett’s Appeal 


Arguments before the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia relative to! 
the appeal of Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffet in the suit brought by Rear Ad-| 
miral Bradley A. Fiske; retired, who claims | 
damages of $198,500 on the grounds of in-| 
fringement of his patent for the “method, 


and apparatus for delivering submarine 
torpedoes from aeroplanes” were heard 
Mar. 9. ae 

The appeal was taken from a decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

Admiral Fiske, according to the briefs 
filed in the case, patented his invention | 
in 1912 while he was an active officer. | 

It is explained that the Government 
made use of the patent at a subsequent | 
date without payment to Admiral Fiske 
and without his permission. Admiral 
Fiske brought suit against Admiral Mof-| 
fet, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, | 
United States Navy, the former Secretary | 
of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, and Ad-| 
mirals McVay and Block, formerly and 
at different periods Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, United tates Navy. The last | 
named three. were found py the court 
not to be liable. 

Judge Wendell P. Stafford, of the Su- 

reme Court of the District of Columbia, 
n his decision, held that the patent is 
valid, and that the “patent is for a pioneer | 
invention and therefore entitled to a lib- 
eral construction.” He held that Admiral 
Moffet is liable, and thai as the United 
States is the only purchaser, the plaintiff 
was supsived of the opportunity and right! 
to sell his invention because of the wrong- 
ful acts of the defendant. Judge Stafford | 
awarded damages of $198,500. 

In the appellant's brief relative to the 
appeal, it set out an improvement in 
the torpedo under discussion was required | 
in order that it might be successfully 
launched from planes; that the expense 
of development and making practical the} 
conception of launching torpedoes from 
airplanes was borne by the United States; | 
that the invention set forth in the patent) 
is not the propefty of the® plaintiff, but! 
the property of the Government since it | 
was the plaintiff's line of duty, service| 
and employment, “or, at least, the Gov-| 
ernment (defendants) has a license (shop- | 
right) to use the said invention, thus pre- 
cluding any damages.” 


Percy W. Phillips Resigns | 
From Board of Tax Appeals 


The resignation of Percy W. Phillips, of 
New York, as a member of the Board of 
Tax Appeals was announced Mar. 9 by 
the Board. The resignation is effective 
at once. Mr. Phillips is retiring to enter 
the private practice of law with the Wash- 
ington firm of Brewster, Ivins and Phil- 


lips. 

Mr. Phillips was one of the original| 
members of the Board, having been named | 
by President Coolidge in 1925. He was re-| 
appointed in 1926 for a 10-year term. 


| Arkansas, et al. 


Norfolk and that of the Chesapeake in| 
toto 


The appellant seexs reversal upon the 


claim that neither the findings of the| 


Commission nor the evidence affords any 
support for the order and that the record 
shows the construction of the proposed 
line between Gilbert and Wharnclifie to 
be contrary to the public interest and 
to have been authorized under an errone- 
ous theory of the applicable law. It says 
that the only finding of the Commission 


!that supports the order is that the con- 


struction of the line will enable the Nor- 
folk to compete with the Chesapeake 
for westbound traffic moving over the Vir- 
ginian from the Guayandot valley and 
will assure the coal operators on the Vir- 
ginian competitive service to the west. 
And it maintains that the Commission is 


|not authorized by the act to grant a cer- 


tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for new construction upon a naked 


and competitive service to shippers will 
result. 

The situation as disclosed by the report 
and the undisputed evidence, is as fol- 
lows: 

That part of West Virginia which is 
south of the Kanawha and New rivers 
contains vast deposits of coal and has 
many mines in operation. The Chesa- 
peake, the Norfolk and the Virginian are 
the only railroads of importance in the 
district. The eastern terminus of the 
Chesapeake is at Newport News. It serves 
mines immediately south of these rivers. 
It has lines extending to the west where 
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Order Permitting Norfolk Railroad |Auto Theft Law 
To Construct New Line Sustained Is Held Not to 


Apply to Plane 


‘Supreme Court Holds That} 
Popular Conception of | 
Term ‘Vehicle’ Does Not 
Include Aircraft 


WIiLttiamM W. MCBoyYLe 
v 


UNITED StaTES OF AMERICA. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 552. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. | 
Harry F. Brown for petitioner; CLaupe 

R. Brancu, Special Assistant Attorney 

General (THomas D. Tuacuer, Solicitor | 

General, Nucent Dopps, Assistant At- 

torney General, Harry S. RipcGeLtry and | 

W. Marvin Situ with him on the| 

brief), for respondent. « 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 9, 1931 

Mr. Justice Hotmes delivered the opin- 

ion of the court. 





| finding that competition between carriers | 


it has connections at Cincinnati, Colum-| 


bus, Chicago and elsewhere on the Great 
Lakes. The eastern termini of the other 
carriers are at Norfolk. The lines of the 
Norfolk through the coal district are in 
the’ valleys of the Tug and Big Sandy 
considerably to the south of the lines of 
the Chesapeake and separated from them 
by a range of mountains extending from 
near Matoaka 150 miles or more north- 
westerly where it ends not far from Hunt- 
ington on the Ohio. The Norfolk’s main 
line crosses that of the Chesapeake at 
Kenova on the south side of the Ohio 
some distance below Huntington and ex- 
tends to the west where it has connec- 
tions at Cincinnati and Columbus. The 
Virginian has main and branch lines in 
the easterly part of these coal fields but| 
it has no line to the west. It connects} 
with the Chesapeake at Deepwater, a sta- 
tion on the Kanawha, and with the Nor- 
folk at Matoaka which is a little over 
= south of the valley of the Guy- 
andot. 


Carriers Competitors 
Over Long Period 


These railroads have long been com- 


The tonnage controlled by the Virginian 
is about one-seventh of that of the Nor- 
folk and that of the latter is about 60 
per cent of that of the Chesapeake. In 
1927, 47 coal mines were served by the 
Virginian alone. These are called local 
mines. And 55 were served by it and 
also by the Chesapeake. 
joint mines. 


The petitioner was convicted of trans- 
porting from Ottawa, Ill, to Guymon, 
Okla., an airplane that he knew to have 
been stolen, and was sentenced to serve} 
three years’ imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of $2,000. he judgment was afurmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit. 43 F. (2d) 273. A writ 
of certiorari was granted by this court 
on the question whether the National! 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act applies to air- 
craft. Act of Oct. 29, 1919, c. 89, 41 Stat. 
324; U. S. Code, Title 18, section 408. 

Provisions of Act. | 

That Act provides: “Section 2. That) 
when used in this Act: (a) The term ‘mo-| 
tor vehicle’ shall include an automobile, | 
automobile truck, automobile wagon, mo- 
toreycle, or any other self-propelled ve-| 
hicle not designed for running on rails; | 
* * * Sec 3. That whoever shall transport | 
or cause to be transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce a motor vehicle, 
knowing the same to have been stolen, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment of not 
more than five years, or both.” | 

Section 2 defines the motor vehicles of 
which the transportation in interstate 
commerce is punished in Section 3. The 
question is the meaning of the word ‘ve- 
hicle’ in the phrase “any other self-pro- 
pelled vehicle not designed for running 
on rails.” No doubt etymologically it is 
possible to use the word to signify a con- 
veyance working on land, water or air, 
and sometimes legislation extends the use| 
in that direction, e. g., land and air, wa-| 
ter being separately provided for, in the 
Tariff Act, Sept. 22, 1922, c. 356, section 
401 (b), 42 Stat. 858, 948. | 

But in everyday speech “vehicle” calls 
up the picture of a thing moving on land. 
Thus in Rev. Sts. section 4, intended, the 
Government suggests, rather to enlarge 
than to restrict the definition, vehicle in- 
cludes every contrivance capable of being 
used “as a means of transportation on 
And this is repeated, expressly 
excluding aircraft, in the Tariff Act, June 
17, 1930, c. 997, section 401 (b); 46 Stat. 
590, 708. So here, the phrase under dis- 
cussion calls up the popular picture. For 
after including automobile truck, auto- 
mobile wagon and motorcycle, the words 
“any other self-propelled vehicle not de- 





These are called | signed for running on rails” still indicate 
Such local and joint mines; that a vehicle in the popular sense, that 


during the first nine months of that year | is a vehicle running on land is the theme. 
produced and shipped coal via the Vir-|It is a vehicle that runs, not something, 


tons per annum. And in that period 
the Virginian handed over to the Chesa- 
peake at Deepwater and to the Norfolk 
at Matoaka coal for transportation to the 
west at the rate of more than 4,270,000 
tons per annum, 80 per cent of which 
moved via Matoaka. 

Some years prior to the Virginian’s ap- 
plication to build the proposed line the 
Commission required it to establish joint 
rates and through routes to the west via 
Deepwater, the Chesapeake and its con- 
nections, and also via Matoaka, the Nor- 
folk ‘and its connections.* The orders in 
tha case covered only rates from a few 
specific origins on the Virginian. But the 
Chesapeake and the Virginian voluntarly 
established joint rates via Deepwater from 
all local mines on the Vrginian and from 
such of the joint mines as were located 
between destinations and a local mine. 
The Chesapeake refused to establish rates 
from joint mines which were not interme- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Calendar of the 
Supreme Court of the 


United States 









Due to a typographical error, the 
cases set for hearing before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States dur- 


ing the week of Mar. 9 were improp- 
erly listed, in publishing the calendar 
of the court in the issue of Mar, 9. 
The list of cases, subject to change 
and correction to conform to the dis- 
position of cases by the court and the 
action of counsel therein, is repub- 
lished as follows: 
No. 195. Columbus & Greenville Ry. 
et al. v. W. J. Miller, State Tax Collector, etc. 


On appeal from the Mississippi Supreme 
Court. 
No. 19. Original. State of Arizona v. State | 


of California et al. 

No. 193. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. v. Hal 
Norwood, Attorney General of the State of 
On appeal from the District 
Court for the Western District of Arkansas. 


No. 218. Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
peal from the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


No. 129. David Burnet, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, v. Sybil Whitehouse. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit. 

Nos. 141 to 154. Hilary Halbert Jr., Dor- 
othy Halbert Hubble et al. v. United States. 
On writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 

No. 199. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. Samuel F. Houston. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit, 

No. 202. 
ternal Revenue, v. Sallie H. Henry. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. 

No, 203. 
ternal Revenue. v. William Hobart Porter and 
Andrew W. Porter, Ex'rs., etc. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of+Appeals for 
the Third Circuit. 

No. 235. Edward F. Flynn, executor, v. 
New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. Co. 
On writ of certiorari to the Connecticut Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Errors. 

Nos. 239 to 242. Alvis Maynard, adminis- 
trator, et al. v. W. K. Elliott, Trustee. On 
writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

No. 252. United States v. Artemus C. Wells 
et al., executors On writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims. 

No. 261. Standard Marine Insurance Co., 
Ltd., v. Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Co., 
Ltd. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

No. 263. Maas & Waldstein Co. v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. 

No. 264. George E. Breece Lumber Co. et 
al. v. Rupert F. Asplund, State Comptroller 
of the State of New Mexico. On appeal from 
the New Mexico Supreme Court. 


Vv. 


No. 282. Bonwit Teller & Co. v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. 

No. 288. David Burnet, Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue, v. Thompson Oil & Gas Co. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. 

No. 290. Western Land & Reclamation Co. 


v. Reclamation Board of the State of Cali- 


fornia et al. On appeal from the California 
Supreme Court. 
No. 306. Guy Spurrier and Gerata Cella 


Spurrier v. Mitchell Irrigation District et al. 
On appeal from the Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No 315. Hannah M. Smith, administratrix. 
* Sormedene Amusement Park, Ltd. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of eals 
for the Sixth Circuit, — 


Co. 


On ap-| 


David Burnet, Commissioner of In- | 


'more precisely confines to a different 


|shown that the phraseology of the stat-| 
| ute as to motor vehicles follows that of 





| 


| 





David Burnet, Commissioner of In- | 


| 





| Ohio, Michigan and Missouri, not to men- 


| law before he murders or steals, it is rea- | 
|sonable that a fair warning should be 


| the law intends to do if a certain line is 


| to aircraft simply because it may seem to} 
|us that a similar policy applies, or upon | 
| the speculation that 
j}had thought of it, 


| ginian at the rate of more than 12,000,0000 | not commonly called a vehicle, that flies. 


Airplanes were well known in 1919 when 
this statute was passed, but it is admitted 
that they were not mentioned in the re- | 
ports or in the debates in Congress. It} 
is inwpossible to read words that so care- | 
fully enumerate the different forms of | 
motor vehicles and have no reference of 
any kind to aircraft, as including air- 
planes under a term that usage more and 


Reference to Other Statutes | 


class. The counsel for the petitioner have 


earlier statutes of Connecticut, Delaware, 


tion the late Regulations of Traffic for 
the District of Columbia, Title, 6, chap. 9, 
sec. 242, none of which can be supposed | 
to leave the earth. 

Although it is not likely that a crimi- 
nal will carefully consider the text of the} 


given to the world in language that the 
common world will understand, of what 


passed. To make the warning fair, so 
far as possible the line should be clear. 


When a rule of conduct is laid down in}: 


words that evoke in the common mind} 
only the picture of vehicles moving on 
land, the statute should not be extended 


if the legislature 
very likely broader 





words would have been used. 
Judgment reversed. 











Proceedings of the 
Court of Claims of the 
United States 


Mar. 9, 1931 | 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 


| Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 


liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate | 
Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Jas. Cunningham | 
Rodgers. | 
Judgments for plaintiff in: E-575, Federal 
Motor Truck Co., $11,117.78, opinion by Judge 
Whaley; F-306,. C. H. M. Roberts, $600; K-297, | 


Brython P. Davis, $7,946.35; K-354, Hugh | 
Straughn, entry suspended. 
Defendant's motion to dismiss overruled: | 


L-262, The Seminole Nation; L-263, The Creek | 
Nation. | 
Defendant's motion to dismiss sustained and | 


petition dismissed: L-371, Susan Saunders 
Cook. 
See orders in following: K-77, The M. A.| 


Hanna Coal & Dock Co.; K-543, William E. 
Findetsen. 

Motion for new trial overruled: E-12, Grays | 
Harbor Motorship Corporation, 

Defendant's demurrer overruled without 
prejudice: L-24%4, Cohen, Goldman & Co.;| 
L-416, The M. A. Long Co. 

Petitions dismissed: J-127. Perkins-Camp- 
bell Co.; J-616, Elizabeth A. Turkin; K-81, | 
William McK. Tonkay; K-252, Spencer-Smith | 
Machine Co.; K-257, Reo Motor Car Co.; K-294, | 
Coil Mfg. Co.; L-517, Georgia Veneer & Pack- 
age Co.; K-532, George F. Parris; L-186, R. 
H. Stearns Co.; L-317, Max Albert; L-349, The 
Emporium; L-364, T. D. Ridley, reevr.; L-380, 
Mary T. Healy et al.; M-3, Alfred W. Booth & 
Bro.; M-38, Philip A, Myers. 

Amendments to rules announced. 


Cases submitted: L-72. Bartholomew F. | 
Huske; J-412, Harry E. King; L-127, Alfred | 
Bledsoe; L-360, William Mayo; M-49, Elias | 

! 


Richardson; J-411, Evelyn Mae Ivey; L-112, 
Frederick L, Candle; J-659, Elizabeth A. Wed- | 
lake; K-167, Thomas O'C. McCarthy. | 

Cases argued and submitted: B-449, The In- | 
dians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reserva- | 
tion, ete., by Messrs. Chas. H. Merillat and | 
Geo. A. King for plaintiffs and Hon. J. Harry | 
Covington for intervening attorney; F-102, | 
United Cigar Stores Co. of America, by Mr. | 
Edw. F. Shitz for plaintiff and Mr. J. H.| 
Sheppard for defendant; L-515, Sunny Brook 
Distillery Co., by Mr. Levi Cook for plain- 
tiff and Mr. J. H. Sheppard for defendant: 
D-388, Esnault-Pelterie, by Mr. Arthur C. 
Fraser for plaintiff! and Mr. Thos. B. Booth 
for defendant; «F-203, Helvetia Milk Condens- | 
ing Co., by Mr. Mason G. Owlett for plaintiff | 
and Mr. P. M. Cox for defendant; H-133, Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co., by Mr. Guy Pat- 
ton for plaintiff and Mr. L. A. Smith for de- | 
fendant; J-119, Massachusetts Mutual Life | 
Ins. Co., by Mr. Guy Patton for plaintiff and | 
Mr. L. A. Smith for defendant. 

Trial calendar for ar. 10, 1931: K-362, | 
Elias R. Beadle; L-224, The Women's Uni- | 


versity Club of the City of New York; F-368, 
K-502, 
International 
Harvester Co. of America; H-454, Frost Gear & 
Forge Co.; D-550, Southern Pacific Co.; b-s04,) 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co.; 
Ernest P. Wand et al.; K-53. 





Geo. W. Ratchiffe Jr, 





Reply of Associate Justice Holmes 
To Radio Program in His Honor 


A SBOCIATE JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, in a radio address 
~*% Mar. 8, his 90th birthday, responded_briefly to congratulatory addresses 
tendered him by the Chief Justice of the United States, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and representatives of the American bar. (The address of Chief Justice Hughes 
was published in full text in the issue of Mar. 9.) 


Coming to the Supreme Court bench in 1902 from the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, Mr. Justice Holmes, after almost 50 years in the 
udiciary, said: “The work never is done while the power to work remains.” 

is response was broadcast over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. It follows in full text: 


“In this symposium my part is only to sit in silence. 
ings as the end draws near is too intimate a task. 


_“But I may mention one thought that comes to me as a listener in. The 
riders in a race do not stop short when they reach the goal. There is a little 
finishing canter before coming to a standstill. There is time to hear the kind 
voice of friends and to say to oneself: ‘The work is done.’ But just as one says 
that, the answer comes: ‘The race is over, but the work never is done while 
the power to work remains.’ The canter that brings you to a standstill need 
not be only coming to rest. It cannot be, while you still live. For to live is to 
function. That is all there is in living. 

“And so I end with a line from a Latin 
than 1,500 years ago: 


““Death plucks my ear and says: “Live—I am coming.”’” 


To express one’s feel- 


poet who uttered the message more 











Index and Summary 
Decisions of Supreme Court 
of the United States 





Summary of Opinions Published in Full Text 
In This Issue 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders—Construction and o i ew 
line—Promotion of competition—Westbound coal traffic in West " - 
An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company to construct and operate a line of railroad in West 
Virginia from Gilbert to Wharncliffe, a distance of 10'S miles, made simultaneously 
with the grant of permission to the Virginian Railway Company to construct and 
operate a line in the Guyandot Valley from Ittman to Gilbert, was sustained by 
evidence that the Norfolk was hauling about four-fifths of the Virginian’s west- 
bound coal, that the Norfolk's line from Gilbert to Wharncliffe, authorized by such 
order, would give a better outlet for such coal traffic and would enable the Norfolk 
to make substantial saving in the cost of handling such traffic and to remain in 
position, at relatively slight disadvantage, to compete with the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company for trafffe in which it had long had a large share, and 
that shippers would have the benefit of such competitive service, since the Com- 
mission was not precluded by the Transportation Act, from authorizing the con- 
yoo of . oa for >. = of oO competition for the benefit 
ers.— eake an 0 Railwa 0. Vv. United States . Ct. 
U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 70, Mar. 10, 1931. 7 a 





Commerce—National Motor Vehicle Theft Act—Constructi jon—Air- 
ey "Natio ee aaeee of term “motor vehicle”— ro oo Se 
_The Nationa. otor Vehicle Theft Act hceid not to apply to transport: tolen 
aircraft in interstate or foreign commerce, an airplane net ‘being Within the anes 
ing of the term “motor vehicle,” as defined in the act to include “an automobile, 
aa een oe a ee. —— a. or any other self-propelled vehicle 
ned for running on rails."—McBoyle v. Unit : — 

U. 8. Daily, 70, Mar. 10, 1931. , Se a 





Patents 


a general— 
_The invention claimed is for a particular kind of package employj i rbon 
dioxide in a new combination; if the patent is valid the oener ce ee ae 
the manufacture, sale or use of such packages, or it can grant licenses upon terms 
consistent with a limited scope of the patent monopoly; it may charge a license or 
royalty fee, but it may not exact as a condition of a license that unpatented ma- 
terials used in connection with the invention shall be purchased only from the li- 
ccnsor; if it does so, relief against one who supplied such unpatented materials 
will be denied; the limited monopoly to make, use and vend an article may not be 
expanded by limitations as to materials and supplies necessary to the operation of 
it—Carbice Corp. of America v. American Patents Developments Corp. et al. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.).—6 U. S. Daily, 70, Mar. 10, 1931. } 





Pipete atte of eatringemtent— 
e attempt to limit the license under a patent for a package t n- 
patented materials purchased from the licensor is comperable > he ee ot a 
patentee to fix the price at which the patented article may be resold; in both 
class of cases courts deny relief as against those who disregard the limitations 
oes “a by the ——— beyond the legitimate scope of its monopoly.— 
rp. o merica v. American Patents De 
Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 70, Mar. 10, 1931. anne Sep, eh oi. D- 





Evtenton Tests of tinge 

n prior cases the unpatented supplies over which the licenso 

its monopoly were merely used in the patented machines, are _ 
patented refrigerant is one of the necessary elements of the patented product; 
here defendant is furnishing not a passive element in the combination but the 
dynamic element which produces refrigeration; these distinctions are without legal 
significance since infringement, whether direct or contributory, is essentially a tort 
and implies invasion of some right of the patentee: control Over supply of un- 
patented material is beyond the scope of patentee’s monopoly, and this limitation 
inherent in the patent grant is not dependent upon the particular function of char- 
acter of the unpatented material or on the way in which it is used.—Carbice Corp. 


of America v. American Patents Development Co 
S. Daily, 70, Mar. 10, 1931. » rp. et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. 





Patenio—-tntringement--Conteibutery— 
_+ atent claim was for transportation package containing quantity r i 

dioxide; plaintiff neither sells nor licenses others to ae Cee 
packages; it supplies merely solid carbon dioxide, one of the several materials 
entering into the combination, and on that commodity it has not been granted 
& monopoly; and attempt to secure one cannot be sanctioned: the patent is not 
infringed by one who manufactures carbon dioxide and sells’ it with knowledge 
that it is to be used by the purchaser in transportation package like that described 
in patent.—Carbice Corp. of America v. American Patents Development Corp. et 
al. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U.S. Daily, 70, Mar. 10, 1931. ' 





Patents—Refrigerating apparatus not infringed— 

oan at ieee to cones vor Betrigoraling Apparatus held 
a merica v. American Patents Development 

6 U. S. Daily, 70, Mar. 10, 1931. r aS 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


not infringed.—Carbice 
al. (Sup. Ct. U. S)— 








Insurance—Agents—Unlawful metMod of promoting sales—Contra ot t in- 
surers giving survivors of five-year period share i: eds « ge betwee 
dving within, period— y pe mn proceeds of policies of parties 
system of promoting the sale of life insurance based on a co’ i 
the agent whereby a number of persons taking out Gurenee aah “on the 
insurance in force for at least five years and designate a common trustee to whom 
25 per cent of the proceeds of the policies of such of the parties who shall die 
during the first five years shall be paid, for accumulation by such trustee for the 
benefit of the survivor, is contrary to the public policy of Illinois, and the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of such State may prohibit the use of such system by agents 
within the State, since the contract 1s a wagering contract in view of the fact no 
party thereto has an insurable interest in the lives of the others. 
Colgrove et al. v. Lowe et al.; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 20424, Feb. 18, 1931. 


Physicians and surgeons—Yzaciice of medicine—Instructions as to treatment— 
Furnishing medicine—Proprietor of hospital as pr: i within - 
censing ns P Pp Practicing physician within Li 
The proprietor of a hospital maintained for the treatment of rs ors, 
goiters, prostate gland troubles, stomach ulcers, rheumatism, gall sheaen cal ae 
by the administration hypodermically, of a liquid, compounded from a _ secret 
formula of such proprietor, by the proprietor’s employes who were not physicians 
under instructions from the proprietor, without a physician's prescription for such 
treatment or a physician's supervision thereof, was,;engaged in the practice of 
medicine within the meaning of Iowa statutes requiring a license therefor, in view 
of a provision of such statutes that “persons who prescribe and furnish medicine 
for human ailments,” shall be deemed to be engaged in the practice of medicine. 
State of lowa v. Baker et al.; Iowa Sup. Ct., No. 524-40732, Feb. 17, 1931. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Action for damages—Ve - 
ness in district— ges—Venue—Transaction of busi 

An automobile manufacturing corporation was transacting busin i ict 
other than that in which it had its principal place of beatreeen so oe at 
to service of process therein, in an action for damages, under the Federal Anti- 
trust Acts, where it had distributors in such district over whom it retained @ 
general oversight and control and assisted such distribtuors in the sale of automo- 
biles by furnishing a district manager at regular intervals to check up on the busi- 
ness done by distributors and dealers, report thereon and promote the sale of au- 
“amsones by Saere eon, sxieemanehl talks. advice and settlement of disputes, 
an y warranting e automobiles purchase rom suc istri - 
fective parts and inferior workmanship. h distributors against de 
shsereenenen Motor Co, v. Hupp Motor Car Corp.; C. C. A. 1, No. 2496, Feb. 11, 





Master and servant—Liability for injuries to third persons—Neglice er 
Griving automobile—Deviation from direct route—Accident Sie eae es 
uties— 

Where an employe, who was required in the course of his 
an automobile from @ place where he had made a collection to a garage, deviated 
25 city blocks from the direct route for his own pleasure, his negligence in driving 
the car after he had again started toward the garage was chargeable to the em- 
ployer, since the temporary abandonment of his employment for his own pleasure 
did not relieve the employer from liability for his negligence after he resumed the 
performance of his duty of driving the car to the garage. 

Keebler v. Harris; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27581, Feb. 27, 1931. 


employment to drive 





Zoning—Ordinances—Amendment of ordinances—Provision of ordinance for 10 
days map vt ar 

A section of an Illinois city ordinance providing that ordinances pr j nd- 
ments, supplements of changes in connection with existing Eevpaving emene: 
should not be offered for passage until 10 days after presentation to the city council, 
unless accompanied by a communication from the Board of Appeals advising that 
all property owners directly affected had filed written consents to the amendments 
of changes proposed, is not void on the ground that it is in conflict with a section 
of the Zoning Act providing that no amendments shall be made without a hearing 
before some commission or committee designated by the city council or Board © 


Trustees, on 15 days published notice, and that no amendment shall be passed 

except by a two-thirds vote on written protest of a certain number of the ownérs 
rty to be affected. 

yddon; Ill, Sup. Ct., No. 20113, Feb. 18, 1931. 


of the pro’ 
Cain v. 









Avrnorizen Statements Onty Art Presenten Here. Berne 











| 
| CarBICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


v. 
AMERICAN PATENTS LEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION ET AL. | 
Supreme Court of rg United States. 
No. 54. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
| of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
| Samue. £E. DarBy Jz. for the peiitioner; 
| Cuartes Neave (Grorce C. DEAN and 
| Crarence D. Kerr with him on the 
brief) for the respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 9, 1931 





| Mr. Justice Branpets delivered the opin- | 


}ion of the court. 

The American Patents Development 
Corporation, as owner of United States 
Patent No. 1595426, and the Dry Ice Cor- 
poration, as exclusive licensee, brought 
this suit in the Federal Court for East- 
‘ern New York to enjoin contributory 
infringement by the Carbice Company, 
for an accounting of profits, and for dam- 
ages. The defendant denied both the val- 
idity of the patent and the alleged in- 
fringement. The district court, without 
passing upon validity, dismissed the bill 
on the ground that infringement had not 
been shown, 25 F. (2d) 730. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals held the patent valid 
/and infringed, 33 F. (2d) 62. A writ of 
certiorari was granted, 281 U. S. 711. 
| §olid carbon dioxide has a temperature 
lof about 110 degrees below zero. When 
lit “melts,” it passes directly into a dry, 
| gaseous state—the gas having a like tem- 
perature and being in volume about 500 


| 
|times that of the solid. These properties | 
make the solid dioxide an excellent dry | 


refrigerant for foodstuffs, particularly for 
| the shipment of ice cream. The refriger- 
ating transportation package, which is the 


subject of the patent in ,suit, is made up) 


in this way: Near the middle of the outer 


placed, in a small container, a quantity 
of solid carbon dioxide. So piaced, this 
refrigerant is relatively enduring because 
it is doubly protected from the exterior 


eludes air and moisture from tke _ ship- 
ping case. The ice cream is kept frozen 
| by both the solid and the gaseous dioxide. 
| Although the cost of solid dioxide is about 
10 times that of water ice, such use is 
said to have revolutionized the transpor- 
| tation of ice cream, as in this way ship- 
| ping and handling charges are greatly re- 
duced and the messiness incident to the 
employment of water ice is eliminated. 


Nature of Patent 


‘Involved in Suit 
The patent in suit is not for solid carbon 
dioxide. That article and its proverties 


las a refrigerant have been long known | 


to the public. The patent is not for a 
machine for making solid carbon dioxide. 
Nor is it for a process for making or using 
that substance. The Patent Cffice re- 
| jected an application for a process pat- 
lent. The patent is said to be for a 
|manufacture. The specifications outline 
|the method of construction and use; and 


a typical claim (6) is for a “transporta- | 
tion package consisting of a protective! 


casing of insulating material having 
packed therein a quantity of frozen carbon 
dioxide in an insulating container and a 
| quantity of freezable product in freezing 
| proximity to said frozen carbon dioxide 
and the gas evaporated therefrom, ar- 
ranged so that said frozen carbon dioxide 
is less accessible for exterior heat than 
said freezable products.” 


The sole business of the Dry Ice Cor- | 


| poration is the manufacture of solid car- 
Gon dioxide which it sells under the name 
lof “DryIce.” It does not make or sell 
| transportation packages in which solid 
carbon dioxide is used as a refrigerant. 
| It does not issue to other concerns licenses 
|to make such packages upon payment of 
}a stipulated rovalty. It does not formally 
license buyers of its dry ice to use the 
invention in suit. But each invoice for 
solid dioxide sold by it bears this notice. 
“The merchandise herein described is 
shipped upon the following condition: 
|'That DryIce shall not be used except in 
DrylIce Cabinets or other containers or ap- 
paratus provided or approved by the Dry- 
Ice Corporation of America; and that 
DryIce Cabinets or other containers or 
apparatus provided or approved by the 
| DryIce Corporation of America shall be 
refrigerated or used only with DrylIce. 
These uses of DryIce are fully covered 
by our Basic Method and Apparatus Pat- 
ent No. 1511306. Granted Oct. 14, 1924, 
and other Patents Pending.” The patent 





1.—In England the insertion of such a re- 
quirement in any license agreement is a 
complete defense to any defendant charged 
with infringement. See Patents and Designs 
Act (1907) 7 Edw. VII, c. 29, sec. 38, as 
amended by (1919) 9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 80, sec. 
20, Sched. 38; Sarason v. Frenay [1914| 2 Ch. 
| 474:. Huntoon Co. v. Kolynos, (Inc.), [1930] 
11 Ch. Div 528, 535, 547, 553, 562. The need for 
| such Iegislative measures to prevent abuse of 
| the patent monopoly has now been recognized 
| by the International Convention for the Pro- 
| tection of Industrial Property. See Actes de la 
Conference de La Haye de 1925 (Berne, 1926) 
pp. 433-34, 606; Ladas, International Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property, pp. 337-40, 817. 
In this country the patent statutes similarly 
provide that an unreasonable delay in for- 
mally disavowing patent claims held invalid, 
| and the consequent maintenance of a broader 
monopoly than warranted, is a complete de- 
| fense to all infringers, even as to remaining 
valid claims. Rev. Stat., secs. 4917, 4922; 
135 U. S. C., secs. 65, 71. See Ensten v. 
| Simon Ascher & Co., Inc., No. 46, October Term 
1930, decided Feb. 2, 1931. 





Justice White, dissenting in Henry v. A. B. 
Dick Co., 224 U. S. 1, 55. “The very exist- 
ence of such restrictions suggests that in its 
absence a competing article of equal or bet- 
ter quality would be offered at the same or 
| at a lower price. * * *” Vaughan, Econom- 
ics of Our Patent System, pp. 125-127. 
3.—The patent grant is inherently limited 
in other respects. A patent covering an es- 
| sential instrumentality does not enable a pat- 
entee or its licensee thereby to abridge its 
obligations as a public utility; the exclusive 


right to license use of the invention can- 
not be so exercised. Missouri ex rel. Balti- 
more C. O. Tel. Co. v. Bell Tel. Co., 23 Fed. 
539. appeal dismissed, 127 U. S. 780; State 
ex rel. Postal Tel. Cable Co. v. Delaware & 
A. Tel. & Tel. Co., 47 Fed. 633, affirmed, 50 
| Fed. 677. Nor does the grant of a United 


| State patent exempt the patented product 
from limitations imposed by State police stat- 
utes. Patterson v. Kentucky, 97 U. S. 501; 
Allen v. Riley, 203 U. S. 347; John Woods & 
Sons v. Carl, 203 U. S. 358; Ozan Lumber Co. 


Compare Webber v. Virginia, 103 U. S. 344, 347. 
See note 1, supra. Nor can a patent be made 
the basis of an unconscionable contract. Pope 
Mfg. Co. v. Gormully, 144 U. S. 224. 

4.—In such cases, the attempt to use the 
patent unreasonably to restrain commerce is 
not only beyond the sco; 
also a direct violation of the anti-trust acts. 
15, 1914, c. 323, 38 Stat. 730, 731, which pro- 
hibits any lease, sale, contract. or agreement 
tending to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce, and is applicable to all “roods, 
| wares, merchandise, machinery, supplies or 
| other commodities, whether patented or un- 
| patented.* * *” 
| v. United States, 258 U. S. 451, 460; Lord v. 
| mace Corp. of America. 24 F, (2d) 565, 566- 
278 U. S. 648, decree entered. 35 F. (2d) 962, 
| affirmed, Feb. 13, 1931, — F. (2d) — Compare, 
|} as to trade secrets, Dr. Miles Medical Co, y. 
| Park & Sons Co., 220 U. S. 373, 401. 
| 5.—Restrictions on the manner of use, es- 
| sential to prevent unwarranted extension, are 
| inherent in other limited monopolies. Thus, 
| a trade mark may not be used as a means of 
| misrepresentation. Worden v. California Fig 
| Syrup Co., 187 U. S. 516; Mulhens & Kropff, 
Inc., v. Ferd. Muelhens, Inc., 43 F, (2d) 937: 
| Leather Cloth Co., Ltd., v. American Leather 
| Cloth Co., Ltd., 4 De G. J. & S. 137, affirmed, 
| 11 H. L. C. $23. Nor a trade name as a means 
|of deception. Memphis Keeley Institute vy. 
| Keeley Co., 155 Fed. 964; Royal Baking Powder 





Co. v. Federal Tradé Commission, 281 Fed. 
744; Federal Trade Commission v. Bradley, 
31 F. (2d) 569. 


Poustisnen WitHout COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DaliLy 


Owner of Patent Is Denied Right 
To Restrict Unpatented Adjuncts 


‘Supreme Court Holds Licensor Cannot Impose 
Such Conditions in Licensing Use of Pack- 


age Employing Solid Carbon Dioxide 


box or carton in which the ice cream or) 
|other foodstuff is to be shipped, there is) 


heat by the ice cream which surrounds | 
it and by the evaporating gas which ex- | 


2.—See, also, the examples given by Chief 


vy. Union County National Bank, 207 U. S. 251. | 


» of the grant, but | 


Compare section 3 of the Clavton Act, Oct. | 


See United Shoe Mach. Co. | 


affirmed, 28 F. (2d) 257, certiorari denied, | 


* 





> suit, No. 1595426, issued Aug. 10, 1926, 
is not named in the invoice; but it has 
been assumed that thereby the Dry Ice 
Corporation extends to each of its cus- 
| tomers, buyers of solid carbon dioxide, a 
|license to use the invention without the 
| payment of royalty. The restrictions as 
|to the purchase of cartons set forth in 
the invoices of the corporation appear not 
to have been insisted upon by it. 


|Claimant Denied 
Right to Relief 


The Carbice Corporation also manufac- 
| tures solid caroon dioxide. It is charged 
with contributory infringement because it 
sells its product to customers of the Dry 
Ice Corporation with knowledge,that the 
dioxide is to be used by the purchaser 
in og Agha packages like those de- 
scribed in the patent. The Carbice Cor- 
poration challenges the validity of the 
patent and denies infringement. Whether 
the transportation package described is 
a patentable invention we need not de- 


termine. For even if it is, no relief can 
| be granted. 
The invention claimed is for a par- 


ticular kind of package employing solid 
carbon dioxide in a new combination. If 
the patent is valid the owner can, of 
course, prohibit entirely the manufacture, 
sale, or use of such packages, Continental 
Paper Bag Co. v. Eastern Paper Bag Co., 
210 U. S. 405. Or it can grant licenses 
upon terms consistent with the limited 
scope of the patent monopoly, United 
States v. Geneval Electric Co., 272 U. S. 
476, 489. It may charge a royalty or 
license fee. But it may not exact as the 
condition of a license that unpatented 
materials used in connection with the in- 
vention shall be purchased only from the 
licensor; and if it does so, relief against 
one who supplies such unpatented ma- 
terials will be denied. (Note No. 1). The 
limited monopoly to make, use, and vend 
an article may not be “expanded by limi- 
tations as to materials and supplies neces- 
sary to the operation of it.” Motion Pic- 
ture Patents Co. v. Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Co., 243 U. S. 502, 515. Com- 
Pare United Shoe Machinery Co. v. United 
States, 258 U. S. 451, 462; United States 
v. General Electric Co., 272 U. S. 476, 492, 

The relief here sought is indistinguish- 
| able from that denied in the Motion Pic- 
ture case. There, it was held that to per- 
| mit the patent-owner “to derive its profit, 
| not from the invention on which the 
law gives it a monopoly but from the 
| unpatented supplies with which it is used” 
| is “wholly without the scope of the patent 
monopoly.” P. 517. If a monopoly could 
be so expanded, the owner of a patent 
| for a product might conceivably monop- 
olize the commerce in a large part of 
unpatented materials used in its manu- 
facture. The owner of a patent for a 
process might secure a partial monopoly 
on the unpatented matcrial employed in 
it. The owner of the patent in suit might 
conceivably secure a limited monopoly for 
the supply not of solid carbon dioxide, 
but also of the ice cream and other foods, 
as well as of the cartons in which they 
are shipped. (Note No. 2). The attempt 
to limit the licensee to the use of un- 
patented materials purchased from the li- 
censor is comparable to the attempt of 
a patentee to fix the price at which the 
patented article may pe resold. Bauer 
& Cie v. O'Donnell, 229 U.S. 1; Straus 
v. Victor Talking Machine Co., 243 U. Ss. 
| 490; Boston Store v. American Grapho- 
| phone Co., U.S. 8. Compare Bobbs-Mer- 
| rill Co. v. Straus, 210 U. S. 339. In both 
| Classes of cases, courts deny relief against 
\ those who disregard the limitations sought 
to be imposed by the patentee beyond the 
| eememnnte scope of its monopoly. (Ngte 
Plaintiffs seek to distinguish the Moti 
| Picture case from that at bar, by saan 
|out that there, as in Henry v. A. B. Dick 
Co., 224 U. S. 1, the unpatented supplies, 
over which the licensor sought to extend 
its monopoly, were merely used in the 
| patented machines, whereas here the un- 
| Patented refrigerant is one of the nec- 
| essary elements of the patented product. 
| And to distinguish the case at bar from 
Morgan Envelope Co. v. Albany Perforated 
Wrapping Paper Co., 152 U. S. 425, 433, it 
|18 pointed out that the Carbice Corpora- 
| tion is furnishing not a passive element in 
| the combination, like the paper in the 
| Morgan Envelope fixture, but the dynamic 
|element_ which produces refrigeration, 
| These distinctions are without legal sig- 
nificance. Infringement, whether direct 
| or contributory, is essentially a tort, and 
|implies invasion of some right of the 
| Wait ets Compare Moore v. Marsh, 7 
Wall. 515, 520; Root v. Railway Co., 105 U. 
|S. 189, 214. {The Dry Ice Corporation has 
|no right to be free from competition in 
| the sale of solid carbon dioxide. Control 
over the supply of such unpatented mate- 
|rial is beyond the scope of the patentee's 
| monopoly; and this limitation, inherent in 
| the patent grant, is not dependent upon 
the peculiar function or character of the 
unpatented material or on the way in 
| which it is used. Relief is denied because 
the Dry Ice Corporation is attempting, 
| without sanction of law, to employ the 
| patent to secure a limited monopoly of 
| unpatented material used in applying the 
invention. The present attempt is anal- 
| ogous to the use of a patent,as an instru- 
ment for restraining comme¥te which was 
| condemned, under the Sherman anti-trust 
law, in Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. v, 
United States, 226 U. S. 20. (Note No. 4.) 


Infringement Decision 


|Ruled Not Applicable 


|, Lhe case at bar is wholly unlike Leeds 
|& Catlin v. Victor Talking Machine Co.,, 
| 213 U. S. 325, 333, on which plaintiffs rely. 
; That was an ordinary case of contributorwM 

|infringement. The Victor Company sold * 
machines embodying a patent for a com- 
bination. Leeds & Catlin were held to be 
| infringers because the intended incorpora- 
| tion in the Victor*machines of the article 
which they sold, did not constitute a re- 
pair of the machine and hence was not 
| wathin the license implied on sale. Heyer 
v. Duplicator Mfg. Co., 263 U. S. 100. There 
was no suggestion that the Victor Com- 
| pany, which itself manufactured and sold 
the patented product, sought “to derive 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





March 9, 1931 rd 
Present: Presiding Judge William J, 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 
No. 2667. Cleveland A. James v. Jonathan 
C. Stimson. Highway signais. Continued un- 


til April session upon motion of appellee and 
consent of appellant. 

No. 2660. Ex parte Robert T. Pollock. Pro- 
cess for treating hydrocarbon. Dismissed upon 
motion of appellant. 

No. 2655. Heger Products Co. v. Polk Miller 
Products Corp. Trade mark for dog, cat, and 
bird medicine. Argued by Mr. James H, 
Littlehales, for appellant, and by Mr. Edward 
G. Fenwick, for appellee. 

No. 2657. Ex parte Christian L. Schneider, 
Improvements in window weights. Submitted 
on brief by appellant, and argued by Mr, 
Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2658. Ex parte Christian L. Schneider, 
Improvement in window-sash weights. Sub- 
mitted on brief by appellant, and argued by 
Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2662. Ex parte Lander A. Cogswell. Im- 
provement in automatic gate-controlling and 
marker-tripping mechanism. Argued by Mr 
| Robert Cushman, for appellant, and by Mr 
Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 
Leighton W. Johnston, Washington, D. C., 
was admitted to practice, 
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+ Stock Received | 


As Commission | 


Is Held Taxable 


| 
| 
| 


Finding as to Shares’ Value_ 
Is Sustained Due to Ab- 
sence of Competent Proof 


To Contrary 


Chicago, ¥.—The shares of stock re-| 
ceived by the taxpayer were commissions 
and not a bonus for the purchase of cer- 
tain bonds, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit held in this case. 
The taxpayer agreed to purchase $1,250,- 
000 of 7 per cent debenture bonds for 90 
plus interest and also received the shares 
of stock in question. The value of the 
shares was taxable as compensation for 
services rendered, the opinion ruled, up- 
holding the findings of the Board of Tax 
Appeals as to the correct amount. 





F. G. INcORPORATED 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of ‘Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4344 


Petition for review of decision of Board | 


of Tax Appeals. 


Before Evans, Sparks, Circuit Judges, and | 


Fitz Henry. District Judge. 


Howard Hershberger, of Chicago, IIl.;' 
Paul C. Annes, of Chicago, Ill.; Raymond 
iL. Sauter, of Starling, Colo.; Stuart H.| 
Elliott, of Tacoma, ash.; Marion N.|} 
Fisher, of New York City; Marsdon B. 
Candler, of New York City; R. Aubrey) 
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Journal and Calendar 
—of the— 


Supreme Court of the United States 





The Supreme Court of the United States | 
on Mar. 9 announced its decisions in three | 
cases accompanied by written opinions. | 
It also determined two other cases which 
had been argued without opinion. 

The court announced that it had granted 
petitions for hearings in four cases and 
denied similar petitions in 13 cases. Ap- 
peals in three cases were also dismissed. 

The fuli text of the journal for Mar. 9, | 
and of the day call, follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, | 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 
ler, Mw Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 

Saul J. Rucker, of Newark, N. J.; Ray- 
mond F. Adams, of New York City; John} 


Bogley, of Washington, D. C.; and Wil- 
liam H. Riley, of Battle Creek, Mich., were 
admitted to practice. 


Decisions Accompanied 


|Court of the State of Washington. 


|peal from the District Court o 


| 493; Tripp v. Santa Rosa Street R. R. Co., 


phia. Appeal from the Supreme Court of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Per curiam: 
The . herein is dismissed for the 
want of a substantial Federal question. 
Missouri & Kansas Interurban Ry. Co. v. 
City of Olathe, 222 U. S. 187, 190; Cross 
Lake Shooting and Fishing Club v. Loui- 
Siana, 224 U. S. 632. 


No. 134. North Bend Stage Line, Inc., 
appellant, v. John C. Denney, Director, 


|C. Rea Moore, Supervisor of Public Utili- 


ties, et al. Appeal from the Supreme 
Per 
curiam: It appearing that: the order of 
the Department of Public Works is sup- 
ported by the evidence, the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 


ington is affirmed. 

No. 165. Leonard J. Woodruff et al., ap- 
pellants, v. The City of Los Angeles. Ap- 
Appeals, 
Second Appellate District, State of Cali- 
fornia. Per curiam: The appeal herein 
is dismissed for the want of a substan- 
tial Federal question. Kennard v. Louis- 
iana ex rel. Morgan, 92-U. S. 480; Thor- 
ington v. City Council, 147 U. S. 490, 492, 


144 U. S. 126. 





By Written Opinions 


of America, Guyandot and Tug River 
Railroad Company, Norfolk and Western 





Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 19, 1931 
Evans, Circuit Judge.—Petiitoner, on 
this appeal, complained of the inclusion 
of $18,789.25 in its 1923 income tax. The 
facts, briefly stated, are: Petitioner par- 


ticipated with otheis in finaac:ng a sub- | 


sidiary of the North Amerivan Light & 
Power Company, which company Was en- 
gaged in consolidating various public 
utilities in Missouri. The agreement of 
the North American Light & Power Com- 
pany and the bankers called tor the or- 
ganization of a holding company—Inland 
Power & Light Company—and for its 
issuance of $1,750,000 of 7 per cent de- 
bentures secured in various ways, and 
among others by the deposit of $1,248,300 
of par value of the common stock of the 
Tllinois Traction Company. 

The bankers, by the agreement, pur- 
chased the $1,750,000 of debentures at “90 
and interest.” The provision of the agree- 
ment governing this purchase being im- 
portant, it is herewith set forth: 

“The North American Light & Power 
Company sells to the bankers, and the 
bankers agree to buy severally, but not 
jointly, 
referred to in the amounts and 
extent set opposite the respective names, 
at 90 and interest, to date of delivery. 

Petitioner purchased from the 
American Light & Power Com a:y $1,- 
250,000 par value of these 7 per cent five- 
year debenture bonds. About ti: 
time one of the other banters w:ote pe- 
titioner: 

“In consideration of your execution of 
an agreement for purchase of “ebeutures 
of Inland Power & Light Company of 
even date, we agree to deliver you 10 per 
cent of all common stock of the same 
kind and in the same way and munner 
as the stock which is delivered by us to 
E. H. Rollins & Sons in connection with 
the reorganization and consclidation of 
Tilinois Traction Company system.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Nor'h American 
Light & Power Company wrote  pecti- 
tioners: 7 ; 

“Herewith is delivered to you certificate 
No. 365 representing 20,000 shares of the 
common stock of the North American 
Light & Power Company, a Maine cor- 
poration, issued in the mame of Charles 
F. Glore. ‘ 5 
is $5 and the total quthorized issue issued 
and oustanding at the present time is 
200,000 shares. 

“This is so issued at your request and 
is delivered in harmony with a letter ad- 
dressed to you under date of Mar. 10, 

923, signed by Clement Studebaker Jr. 

his stock is made available through con- 
tribution by * * *, owners of the com- 
mon stock of the North Americen Light 
& Power Company.” 

Two Questions Involved f 

There are two questions involved in 
the determination of this appeal: (a) 
Was the 20,000 shares of stock a commis- 
sion for the purchase or negotiation of 
the $1,250,000 of 7 per cent debenture 
bonds or did petitioner buy the $1,250,000 
oi debenture bonds and the 20,000 shares 
of stock for 90 plus interest? ‘b) If the 
first question (a) be decided in favor = 
W 9352 


respondent, does the evidence show — 
coe to have been worth $10 per share 
in 1923? 


(a) The rule, which necessitates accept- 
ance of the Board of Tax Appeals’ find- 
ings, if there be competent evidence to 
support them, is well recognized. Avery 
v. Commissioner, 22 F. (2d) 6. The in- 
stant appeal is one which calls for its 
application. Supporting the finding that 
the stock was delivered to the petitioner 
as a commission are the following facts. 
No mention of the stock was made in the 
written, agreement, wherein the bonds 
were sold.. The petitioner’s books evidence 
a purchase of the bonds only. ; 

The figures and words fixing the price 
“99 and interest” appropriately refer to 
the 7 per cent debentures but not to the 
stock. Letters from which quotations 
have been made suggest that the stock 
was a commission to the banker for serv- 
ices rendered in negotiating the sale of 
the debentures. In the face of these 
facts, we are unable to say that there was 


no evidence to support the findings of | 


the Board of Tax Appeals. 


(b) A closer question is presented by | 


e second inquiry. 
Mine Board of Tax Appeals found that 
the fair value of the stock thus turned 
over to the petitioner as commission was 
$10 a share. Petitioner asserted that the 
stock had only possibilities. 
certain conditions arose, it would have 
a value. Otherwise it was valueless. 
Their argument abbreviated, is, that value 
cannot be predicated on hopes; that pos- 


a" 


Your Income Tax 





By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue has at 
its command many sources for checking 


up delinquent taxpayers. One of these 
is the “information at source” provision 
of the Revenue Act. eae es 

Under this provision all individuals, cor- 

rations, partnerships, etc., are required 

o report to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue at Washington, D. C., pay- 
ment to another person “fixed or deter- 
minable income” of $1.500 or more dur- 
ing the calendar year, if the recipient of 
such payment is single. If the recipient 
is married, report must be made if the 
ayments aggregated $3,500 or more. If 
he marital status of the payee is unknown 
to the payor, the payee is considered a 
single person for the purpose of filing an 
information return. . , 

Fixed or determinable income includes 
salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, rents, 
royalties, etc. The requirements are not 
limited to periodical payments, but a 
single payment must be reported. A sep- 
arate return of information for each em- 
ploye is required of employers. 

Gorporet ons are required to make also 
a separate report of dividends or distri- 
butions for each individual, fiduciary, or 


partnership holder who was paid $500 or | 


more during the calendar year 1930. 
Information returns are required on 
Form 1099 and must be accompanied by 
a letter of transmittal on Form 1096. The 
filing date is on or before Feb. 15. 
Information returns, millions of which 
are filed annually, are carefully compared 
with the inflividual returns of taxpayers 
to whom payments are made. Many de- 
linquent returns and additional revenue 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 


dollars are secured as the result of the) 


examination of information returns. 


the $1,750,000 of debentures above | 
to the! 


North | 


same | 


The par value of these shares | 


If and when | 


|Railway Company, and Interstate Com- 
;merce Commission. Appeal from the Dis- 
| trict Court of the United States for the 


Southern District of West Virginia. De-| 
Justice | 


jeree affirmed. Opinion by Mr. 
| Butler. 

No. 54. Carbice Corporation of America, 
| petitioner, v. American Patents Develop- 
ment Corporation and Dry Ice Corpora- 
tion of America. On writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. Decree re- 
versed with costs, and cause remanded 
to the District Court of the United States 


for the Eastern District of New York for) 


|further proceedings in conformity with 
the opinion of this court. Opinion by 
| Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

| No. 552. William W. McBoyle, 
| tioner, v. The United States of America. 
{On writ of certiorari to the United tates 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit. Judgement reversed, and cause 
remanded to the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District 
of Oklahoma for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion of this court. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes. 


Orders Announced 
By Chief Justice 


The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the court: 

No. 630. De Forest Radio Company, 
petitioner, v. General Electric Company. 
The motion to use the records as printed 


pleas is granted. 

No. 618. The United States of America, 
ex*rel. Ethel M. Lennan, petitioner, v. 
Ray Lyman Wilbuv, Secretary, ctc.; 

No. 676. The United States of America, 
ex rel. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
etc., et al.; 

No. 704. The United States of America, 
ex rel. Roy G. Barton, petitioner, v. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary, etc.; and 

No. 743. The United States of America, 
ex rel. W. B. Pyron, petitioner, v. Ray 
|; Lyman Wilbur, Secretary, etc., et al. The 
{motion to advance these cases is granted 
and the cases are assigned for argument 
|}On Monday, Apr. 13 next after the cases 
heretofore assigned for that day. 

No. 720. Walter C. Fetters, United States 
Marshal, etc.; petitioner v. United States 
of America ex rel. Thomas W. Cunning- 
jham. It is ordered that this case be ad- 
;}¥Vanced and assigned for argument on 
Monday, Apr. 13 next, after the cases 
heretofore assigned for that day. 

No. 607. Spencer Aldrich and Bankers 


Meissner, Spencer W. Aldrich, et al., ap- 


pellants, v. The City of New York, Booth | 


& Flynn, Ltd., and Frederick L. Cranford, 
Inc. Appeal from the Supreme Court of 
| the State of New York, New York Coun- 
| ty. Per curiam: The appeal herein is dis- 
| missed for the want of a substantial Fed- 
}eral question. Zucht v. King, 260 U. S. 
| 174, 176; Sauer v. City of New York, 206 
|U. S. 536, 548. 

| No. 622. The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, appellant, v. Carroll 
County and J. T. Hester, Trustee of Car- 
roll County. Appeal from the Supreme 
Court of the State of Tennessee. Per 
curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed 


for want of a substantial Federal ques-| 


tion. New York ex rel. Hatch v. Rear- 
don, 204 U. S. 152, 160; Hooker v. Burr, 
194 U. S. 415; Ohio v. Akron Park Dis- 
trict, 281 U. S. 74, 81. 

No. 623. The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, appellant, v. Benton 
County, Tenn., and J. C. Herrin, Trustec 
of Benton County. Appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Tennessee. 
Per curiam: The appeal herein is dis- 
missed for the want of a substantial Fed- 


eral question. New York ex rel. Hatch 
v. Reardon, 204 U. S. 152, 160; Hooker 
v. Burr, 194 U. S. 415; Ohio v. Akron 
Park District, 281 U. S. 74. 81. 


No. 625. The Philadelphia Electric Com- | 


pany, appellant, v. The City of Philadel- 





sibilities may be used as “talking points” | 


by bond salesmen but they afford no basis 
for tax assessments. 


Evidence Showed Value 
If back of this stock valuation there 


tention. For it is common knowledge 
that from a sowing of hopes, the promoter 
and his customers often reap only a har- 
vest of barren regrets. 

There was, however, some evidence 
| which showed the stock was not valueless. 


Some of it sold in 1923 for prices which | 


ranged from $5 to $10 per share. The 
letter above quoted in part indicated the 
possibility of a 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend. The contemplated arrangement for 
a voting trust and a close control of the 


stock carried not only the suggestion of | 


a possible future rise in the market value 
of the stock, but also an existing value 
at the time. 

The Board of Tax Appeals’ conclusion 
from these facts is much strengthened 
by the failure of petitioner to produce 
evidence which would have been enlight- 
ening. Petitioner did not produce its bal- 


ance sheet for 1923 although opportunity | 


was afforded it so to do. In fact, we 


| might say that the record showed it was| 


invited to produce its balance sheet. 
Inferences arising from petitioner's fail- 
ure to avail itself of this opportunity are 
decidedly unfavorable to the taxpayer's 
| present contentions. For surely a tax- 
| payer is not in an enviable position to 
assail an assessment when it fails to pro- 


duce competent and persuasive proof of; 


the facts within its possession upon which 


an intelligent assessment may be pred-, 


icated. 
The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is affirmed. 


No. 73. Chesapeake and Ohio Railway | 
Company, appellant, v. The United States | 


peti- | 


for the use of the Circuit Court of Ap- | 


Secretary, | 


Trust Company as Trustee for Louise A. | 


was nothing but hopes of the promoters, | 
we would readily accept petitioner's con-| 


No. 635. Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany, appellant, v. The United States of 
America et al.; 


No. 636. Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany, et al. appellants, v. The United 
States of America, et al.; | 

No. 637. The United States of America, 
et al., appellants, v. Merchants Warehouse 
Company, et al.; 

No. 638. The Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing and Safe Deposit Company, appellant, 
v. The United States, et al.; 


No. 639. The Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing and Safe Deposit Company, et al., 
|; appellants, v. The United States of Amer- 
jica, et al.; } 

No. 640. The United States of Amer- 
ica, et al., appellants, v. The Pennsylvania 
oe and Safe Deposit Company, 
Ct al.; 

No. 641. The Philadelphia Warehousing 
and Cold Storage Company, appellant, v. 
| The United States of America et al.: 
| No. 642. Philadelphia Warehousing and 
Cold Storage Company et al., appellants, 
|v. The United States of America et al; 


| No. 643. The United States of America 
jet al., appellants, v. The Philadelphia 
Warehousing and Cold Storage Company | 


No. 671. George T. Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the State of Mississippi et al., 
etc., appellants. v. Penny Stores, Inc. In 
| these cases probable jurisdiction is noted. | 


Petitions for Writs 
Of Certiorari Granted 


| No. 687. Cumberland Coal Company, ge 
| titioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 

| sessments, etc.; } 
| No. 688. Cumberland Coal Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax As- 
sessments, etc.; | 

No. 689. Cumberland Coal Company, 
petitioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
Assessments, etc.; 

No. 690. Cumberland Coal Company, 
petitioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
| Assessments, etc.; 

No. 691. Henry A. Phillips, petitioner, 
v. Board of Revision of Tax Assessments, | 
ete.; 

No. 692. 
| tioner, v. 
| Sessments, etc.; 





Piedmont Coal Company, peti- | 
Board of Revision of Tax As- 
and 


No. 693. Greene County Coal Company, { 


petitioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
Assessments, etc. Petition for writs of 
‘certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
| State of Pennsylvania granted. 
| No. 733. The Virginian Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Boyd E. Chambers; 
No. 734. The Virginian Railway Com- 
petitioner, v. E. L. Fitzgerald; and 
No. 735. The Virginian Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. W. O. Hylton. Peti- 
|tion for writ of certiorari to the United 


pany, 


| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit granted. 


Petitions for Writs 


Of Certiorari Denjed 


No. 628. Blakely D. McCaughn, For-) 
merly Collector of Internal Revenue, peti- | 
tioner, v. 
of the Estate of William Carnill, deceased. | 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the) 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit denied. 

No. 644. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Jennie L. 
Hodgkins, Surviving Executrix of the Es- 
tate of Jefferson Hodgkins, Deceased. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 

tates Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

| Seventh Circuit denied. 
| No. 679. Pacific Southwest Trust & Sav- 
|ings Bank, formerly Los Angeles First 
National Trust & Savings ank, etc., 
| Executors, etc., petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
|Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
| denied. 
| No. 567. The Denver and Salt Lake 
|Railroad Company, petitioner, v. 
Board of County Commissioners of Routt 
County; and 

No. 568. The Denver and Salt Lake 
Railroad Company, petitioner, v. The 
Board of County Commissioners of Moffat 
County, Colo. Petition for writs of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Colorado denied. 

No. 627. Charles H. Randall, Hector 
Randall et al., etc., petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
denied. 

No. 697. Field and Start, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 


denied. 


No. 700. Louise McGrew Moffett and 


Grace Torrance Clark, Administratrices, | 


etitioners, v. Helen Moffett, Jennie M. 


ynn et al., etc. Petition for writ of cer- | 


tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Kansas denied. I 

No. 702. The United States of America 
ex rel. Vahan Cardashian, petitioner, v. 
Edgar C. Snyder, United States Marshal, 
etc., et al. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia denied. / 

No. 707. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. E. H. D’Avignon. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals of the Statewof Georgia de- 


nied. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 


| eietiaee aaalle Perry A. Shindle 
Company, petitioner, v. rr : - 
eh certiorari to 


decker. Petition for writ o 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 710. Willis T. Gridley and Gladys 
Wright. petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 


| No. 716. Harvey M. Toy and Mahbelle B. 


| Lucas, individualiy, etc., petitioners, v. The 
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her than in cash—Shares of stock— 


Gross income—Compensation received ot 


Shares of stock received by the taxpayer upon the 


urchase of certain bonds 


held to be a commission and not a part of the consideration for the bonds; finding 


of the Board of Tax Appeals as to the 
evidence.—F. G. Incorporated v. Commiss: 
10, 1931. 


value of the stock was qupported by the 
ioner. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 71, Mar. 


Gross income—Compensation received other than in cash—Value—Evidence— 
A taxpayer is not in an enviable position to assail an assessment when it fails to 


produced competent and persuasive proof of the facts withi 
be predicated.—F. G. 
. A. 1)—6 U. S. Daily, 71, Mar. 10, 1931, 


which an intelligent assessment may 
missioner. (C. 





its possession upon 
corporated v. Com- 





| Corn Products Refining Company. Docket | 


|Commissioners of New Jersey and Public | 


Zelia Gross Carnill, nomena 


The | 


Petition for writ of | 


Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit | 





Review Granted 


On Coal Land Tax 


Action Before Supreme Court 
Involves Pennsylvania 
Method of Assessing 





| 


’ Agriculture 
Mont. H. 223. To provide for levying and 
collection of hail taxes on lands of persons 
electing to come under act. Signed by Gov- | 
ernor. 


The Supreme Court of the-United States 
will review the Pennsylvania cases in 
which the Supreme Court of that State| 
held that the method of assessing coal| 
lands in Greene County did not violate} 
the equal protection clause of the Fed-| 
eral Constitution. The cases are entitled | 
Cumberland Coal Co. et al. v. Board of| 
Revision, Nos. 687-693. | 

All property lying within purely arbi-| 
trary limits is assessed at the same valu- | 
ation per acre, disregarding distances from | 


Aviation e 

N. Mex. H. 48. To fix liability of owners | 
and lessees of aircraft for damage caused by | 
forced landings or falling objects. Passed | 
House. Killed by Senate Committee. | 
Banking: Finance 
Reducing the maximum inter- | 





Ind. H. 14. 
est rate on petty loans from 3!) per cent to} 
1 per cent. Lacked constitutional majority | 


transportation and other economic fac-! Feb. 27. 

tors, the companies contend. The market, Ind. H. 495. Authorizing operation of 

value of the coal per acre varies in each, branch banks. Defeated by House Feb. 23. | 

a on and that fact should be taken; Ind. S. 33. oe alee ite = eek | 

nto } .| company stocks equally liable w ank | 

aren gy gt mong in making the assess | stockholders. Signed by Governor Mar. 2. | 
: : Ind. 8. 60. Cutting of interest on small | 





loans from 212 to 1 per cent a month. With- | 
drawn. 

{| Ind. S. 142. Removes maximum limit of 
| $2,000,000 now placed on capital of trust com- 
| panies in Indiana. Signed by Governor Mar. 2. 
| Utah. S.C. M.1. Asking for action favor- 
ing international agreement on use of silver 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 

as supplementary monetary base to gold. 

| Signed by Governor Feb. 2. 


Promulgated Mar. 9,@1931 | Crime: Prisons 

Ark. 8S. 295. To create Bureau of Criminal 

| Identification. Signed by Governor Mar. 2. 
Ind. H. 406. To abolish capital punishment 

for treason and imurder in the first degree. 

Indefinitely postponed. | 

Education 

Ind. H. 40. Provides for the free distribu- | 

tion of free common school textbooks. 

definitely postponed Feb. 27. 

Election Laws 

Provides for separate election 





No. 24374. 


A consent in writing signed by a 
taxpayer prior. to the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, but not by the 
Commissioner until after the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1928, is 
not effective for extending the period 
for collection of taxes otherwise | 


barred when the 1926 act was passed. 


Ind. S, 135. 


George W. Van Vorst, Executor of the | of judges on nonpartisan ballot. Defeated by | 
Estate of C. B. Van Vorst, Deceased. | Senate. | 
Docket No. 43567. Government 

The principal stockholder of a | Mont. H. 358. To autho and provide 





for the consolidation and m r of counties 





closed corporation purchased a parcel 


of real estate from it at a price equal and cities and towns therein. Killed by 
to the cost of the property to the cor- | House: 

poration, but substantially less than Insurance 

the market value. The Commissioner Ark. S. B. 1. To declare the rights of 
has never made any contention that creditors and beneficiaries under life insur- 


ance policies. Signed by Governor Mar. 2. 
Ind. S. B. 136. To require fire insurance | 
rating bureaus to give notice of change of | 
rate to the insured. Defeated by Senate. 
Ind. S. 141. To authorize Indiana insur- 
ance companies to invest funds in Federal 
land banks and joint stock land banks. Passed | 
Senate Feb. 13. Passed by House Feb. 26. 
Mont. H. B. 64. To require all insurance 
companies doing business in the State other 
than those using New York standard form 
policies to file with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner the form of proposed policies for ap- 
proval or disapproval. Signed by Governor 
Mont. H. 227. Relative to payment of death 
annuity benefits upon lives of children. Passed 


the transaction lacked bona fides or 
was a liquidation. Commissioner’s con- 
tention not sustained ‘that the trans- 
action “represented a distribution of 
aapete earnings and, therefore, the 
difference between the amount paid 
for the property and the amouni of 
its fair market value is taxable as a 
dividend.” The Government must 
wait until the purchaser disposes of 
this property at an increase over the 
price at which he obtained it before 
collecting a tax. 








: * 
Record of Bills in 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


( 





Changes in Status of Bills 


sons injured in autmobile &ccidents and to 


establish a State automobile fund. Signed by 


insurance companies are organized. 


Governor Feb. 3. | 


Wis. S. 106. Relative to purposes for which | 
Indefi- | 
nitely postponed. 


Wis. S. 107. Relative to certificates of au- 


thority for insurance agents. Indefinitely | 
postponed. | 
Wis. S. 108. Relative to fees and charges | 


payable by domestic mutual insurance com- 


| panies. Indefinitely postponed. 
Judiciary 
Ind. S. 120. To authorize Supreme Court 


appointment of probation officers, and defin- 


jand H. 19. 


In- jm employes. 


| or gross negligence. 


| Operation or pharmacies. 


by House. Passed by Senate. | 
United States of America. Petition for| N. Dak. H. B. 75. Relative to insurance | 
writ of certiorari to the United tates Cir-| on public buildings. Killed by House Com- 


mittee. 
N. Dek. H. 260. To prevent insurance com- 
panies from defeating claims of policyholders 
after loss." Killed by House Committee. 
N. Dak. S. B. 31 To amend the act re- 
lating to domestic mutual 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir-| 
cuit denied. | 

No. 719. The Sixty-Seven South Munn, | 
Inc., petitioner, v. Board of Public Utility | 


to prescribe procedure for a!l courts of State, 
with assistance of advisory council, etc. In- 
definitely postponed. 


Mont. H.7. Providing for a juvenile court, 


| 
| 
| 


ing juvenile delinquent persons. Killed by 
Senate. | 
W. Va. H. 103. TO create a judicial coun- | 


cil for the continuous study of the organiza- | 
tion, rules and methods of procedure and | 
practice of the judicial system of the State, 


etc. Passed by House. Passed by Senate. 
Labor and Industry 
Ariz. H. B. 44. To provide coercive con- 


tracts, restricting right of employes and em- 
ployers to belong to labor organizations or em- 
ployers' associations or cooperatives, be illegal 


| Signed by Governor. 


Mont. H. B. 48. To provide for hours of 


| labor on public works, and in mills, smelters, 


cement plants, mines, quarries, buildings and 
hydroelectric dams. Killed by Senate. 

N. Mex. Committee substitute for S. 
To create office of labor commis- 
Signed by Governor. 

S. 20. Relative to minimum wages of 

Indefinitely postponed. 
Motor Vehicles 

Mont. H. B. 195. Relative to the licensing 
of motor vehicle operators. Passed by House. 
Killed by Senate. 

Mont. H. 257 Relative to injuries caused 
by negligent operation of motor vehic!es and 
liability of owner therefor. Passed by House 
Passed by Senate 

N. Dak. H. B. 85. To relieve automobile 
owners from responsibility in case of acci- 
dental injury or death to passengers except 
when result of intoxication, wilful misconduct 
Passed by House. Passed 


sioner. 
Wis. 


by Senate. 

S. Dek. 6. B.. 7%. 
tion of motor vehicles and requiring owners 
to exhibit certificates on headlight adjust- 
ments. Passed Senate Feb; 6. Passed by 
House Feb. 9. " 

Prohibition 


Ohio. H. J. R. 1. To repeal State Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, subject to approval of 
voters. Defeated in House Mar. 3. 

Wis. 8S. J. R. 15. Memorializing Congress to 
provide for nation-wide referendum on pro- 
hibition. Passed by Senate Feb. 10. 

Public Health 
H. 96. To regulate ownership and 
Signed by Governor. 
Public Utilities 

Ind. S. 87. To make owner of 50 per 
cent of stock of public utility also a utility. 
Killed by Senate Feb. 24. 

Mont. H. 397. To determine value of pub- 


S. Dak. 


| lic utility property for rate-making purposes. 
| Killed by House 


insurance com- | 


| utility districts 


Service Electric and Gas Company. Peti- | panies. Passed by Senate. Passed by House. 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme | Oreg. H. 195. To require foretgn and alien 
Court of the State of New Jersey denied. eerie hon, aie Neseranes" Onmiate- 
Submission and Disposition ae ee Ox To 
Of Miscellaneous Motions | Ponaine Kas. To leause ane regeiets n> | 


surance adjusters. Passed House. 
Senate Feb. 28 


Utah. H. 64. 


No. 678. Smoot Sand and Gravel Cor- Passed by 


poration, petitioner, v. Washington Air- 
port, Inc. Motion to advance submitted 
by Mr. Louis Titus for the respondent. | 


To regulate soliciting and 


brokers, 
cense. 
Feb. 28 


Wis. 8S. 36. 


and requiring them to 
Passed House. 


procure li- 
No. 718. E. F. Bandler, petitioner, v. Passed by Senate 
Mayers, Caterwald & Muhlfeld, Inc. 
| Leave granted petitioner to file reply | 
brief on motion of Mr. M. Kennedy Mc- 
Cook for the petitioner. 

No. 624. Thomas L. Wolfe et al., ap- 
pellants, v. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
;of War et al. Leave granted appellants 
|to file statement of points to be relied 
jupon and designation of parts of the 


To provide indemnity to per- 


Veterans’ Property Ruled 
Tax Exempt in Alabama 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Mar. 9. 


record to be printed and statement as Ark. H. 185 8 ; 

lt cutatadaion was of time, on motion| Real or personal property held by/and ievying a =o ae Sa | 
| of Mr. Dean C. Acheson in behalf of coun-|8uardians of World War veterans is! House. 

sel for the appellants. exempt from State taxation where such Ark. S. 400. Graduating the income tax 

No. 624. Thomas L. Wolfe et al., appel- property is derived from funds received| rates. Defeated by Senate 

lants, v. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of | Under the Federal Act (Code of the United Minn. H. F, 129. Repealing personal prop- 
War "et ‘al. Motion to advance submitted States, Vol. 38, sections 454 and 506), the | ren _ = Ce. Ree ty coup 
by Mr. Dean G. Acheson for the appel-| Attorney General of Alabama has ad-| “‘yont’ H. 296. Providing for determination 


lente. | vised the State Tax Commission. 


No. 306. Guy Spurrier and Gerata Calla; “In taking care~of its disabled World 
| Spurrier, appellants, v. Mitchell Irrigation| War veterans, Congress was in the per- 
District and Goring & Ft. Laramie Irriga-|formance of a constitutional govern- 
tion District. Motion to pass, per stipu-| mental function, which in no sense of the 
lation of counsel, submitted by Mr. Rob-| World, partakes of the nature of a pri- 
ert G. Simmons in behalf of counsel. vate enterprise,” the opinion says. 

No. 352. V, Lowers Cambrinus Brewery| “The - 

Company, pétitioner, v. Charles W. An-| Wards o 
derson, individually, etc. Mandage 
granted on motion of Mr. Preston B. Kav- 
anaugh for the petitioner. 

No. 384. Standards Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), appellant, v. The United States of 
America et al. Diminution of the record 
suggested and motion for a writ of cer- 
tiorari submitted by Mr. Charles T. Dray- 
ton for the appellant. 

No. 15, Original. Commonwealth of 
| Kentucky, complainant, v. State of In- 
diana et al. Report No. 2 of the defend- 
ant, The State of Indiana, presented. | 

No. 384. Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana), appellant, v. The United States of | 
America et al. Motion to dismiss or af- | 
firm submitted by Mr. Walter McFarland, 
Mr. M. B. Pierce, Mr. F. H. Towner and 
Mr. Louis H. Strasser for the appellee in 
support of the motion, and by Mr. L. L. 
Stephens and Mr. John R. Cochran for 
ees appellant. in position thereto. 


the Government become the 
ance of this function,” it continued. “The 
funds placed in the hands of the guard- 
ians are the instrumentalities by which 


tional purpose. 

“A tax upon these funds is a direct 
hindrance to the agents of the Govern- 
ment in the performance of their duties. 
A tax upon an investment made by such 
guardians is likewise a tax upon the in- 


is caring for its veterans.” 

nnn nnn nnn 
Eskil C. Carlson and Mr. Maxwell A 
O'Brien for the respondents. 

No. 715. New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway Company, petitioner, v. William 
|W. Wyatt. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Thomas Watts for the petitioner, 


oO 
No. 615. Ernest € Marty and Therese 


es his wife, petitioners, v. John D. No. 717. The Unico Central Life In- 


}Surance Company, petitioner, v. Rena 
Harvey. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
eals for the Fourth Circuit submitted 
y Mr. Alva M. Lumpkin for the peti- 
| tioner, and by Rena Harvey, pro se. 

No. 730. Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy 


Nagle, Commissioner of Immigration, Port 
of San Francisco. On petition for writ 
|of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
|Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
Dismissed with costs, per stipulation of 
| counsel. 

| No. 621. Tri-State Ferry Company, ap- 
| pellant, v. H. I. Birney. Appeal from_the 
Court of Appeals of the State of Ken- 
tucky. Dismissed with costs, per stipula- 
tion of counsel. 

No. 649. The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company et al., appellants, v. Allen 
J. Maxwell, Commissioner of Revenue of 
North Carolina. Statement as to jurisdic- 
tion submitted by Mr. Edward H. Green, 
Mr. C. W. Tillett, Mr. Martin A. Schenck, 
Mr. H. Bruce Campbell and Mr. Edward 
Holloway for the appellants. 


Petitions for Writs of 


Certiorari Submitted 


No. 656. Continental Products Company, 
etitioner, vy. The United States. Petition 
or writ of certiorari to the Court of 

Claims submitted by Mr. W. R. Brown and 
Mr. J. Harry Covington for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
| Mr. Assistant Attorney General Rugg, and 
Mr. Claude R. Branch for the respondent. 

No. 675. Wisconsin Central Railway 
| Company, titioner, v. The United 
| States. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
ithe Court of Claims submitted by Mr. 


Benson; and 


No. 731. Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy 
| Commissioner, etc., et al., petitioners, v 
Charles Benson. Petition for writs of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
| of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit submitted 
| by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. J. 





|for the petitioner in No. 730; by Mr. 
| Palmer Pillans for petitioner, J. B. Knud- 
son in No. 731; and by Mr. Vincent F. 
Kilborn for the respondent. 

No. 736. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Rose Rositzky. Peti- 
| tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Eighth Circuit submitted by r. Ralph 
T. Finley, Mr. James C. Jones, Mr. Lon 
O.. Hocker, Mr. James C. Jones Jr., Mr. 
Frank H. Sullivan and Mr. Louis H. Cooke 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. K. B. Ran- 
dolph for the respondent. 


Cases Argued 


In Open Court 
No. 195. Columbus & Greenville Railway 


John L. Erdall for the petitioner, and by |Company et al., appellants and petition- 
|Mr. Solicitor General acher, Mr. As-| ers, V. W. J. Miller, State Tax Collector, 
| sistant Attorney General Rugg, Mr.|etc. Argument continued by Mr. Simon 


Rosenthal for the appeiice and respond- 
ent, and concluded by Mr. R. C. Stovall 
for the appellants and petitioners. 
No. 19. Original. State of Arizona, com- 
ainant, v. State of California, State of 
evada, State of Utah, State of New Mex- 
ico, State of Colorado, State of Wyoming, 
and Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 


|Claude R. Branch and Mr. W. Marvin 
| Smith for the respondent. 

| No. 703. T. J. Moss Tie Company etl 
al., petitioners, v. Lydia Tanner and Latus 
| N. Crowell, etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
| tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
|of Appeals for the -Fifth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Edward J. Grove, Mr. John 


London, Mr. George W. Yancey, and Mr.|Interior. Five and one-half hours allowed 
Walter Brower for the petitioners. for the oral argument of this case on mo- 
| No, 709. Handy and Herman, petitioner, tion of Mr. Solicitor General Thacher in 


that behalf. Argument on the several mo- 
tions to dismiss the bill of complaint com- 
menced by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher 
for the defendant, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, in support of 
his motion; continued by Mr. U. 8S. Webb 
for the defendant, The State of Califor- 
nia; by Mr. Thomas H. Gibson for the 
defendant, The State of Colorado, and 
by Mr. George P. Parker for the de- 
fendant, The State of Utah, in support of 
their motions. 

Adjourned until Mar. 10 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be as follows: Nos. 


|v. David Burnet, Commissioner, etc. Pe- 
| tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. William C. 
Breed for the petitioner, and by Mr. So- 
| licitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant 
| Attorney General Youngquist, Mr. Claude 
R. Branch, Mr. Sewall Key, and Mr. John 
Henry McEvers for the respondent. 

No. 711. lIowa-Des Moines National 
| Bank, petitioner, v. J. M. Stewart, Chair- 
man, etc.; and ‘ 
| No. 712. Central State Bank, petitioner, 
|v, J. M, Stewart, Chairman, etc. Peti- 
|tions for writs of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Iowa sub- 


Howland for the petitioner, and by Mr./ (240, 241 and 242), and 252. 


| Frank Staley and Mr. W. Clifton Stone | 


writing of resident and nonresident insurance | 


| 


| licenses to operate motor vehicles. 


| 


| 


erty for taxes 


| 


ardians appointed for these) 


agents of the Government in the perform- | 


the Government effectuates the constitu- | 


strumentality by which the Government | 


| ficiary 
and by Mr. Sol Gelb for the respondent. | 


| ao 


Commissioner, etc., petitioner, v. Charles | 


1f. Original. 193. 218. 129. 141 (142, 143,| Veloed Ape 
144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, | veterans’ Act, 1 
mitted by Mr. J. G. Gamble and Mr. A. B.| 153 and 154), 199, 202 ‘and 203), 235, a0 | 2s, 1930 





Oreg. H. 77. To revise Public Service Com- | 
mission Law and substitute a single com- | 
missioner. Signed by Governor Feb, 28 

Oreg. S. 168. To provide for people's 


Signed by Governor Mar. 6. 
Social Welfare 

Colo. S. B. 182. To provide for» an 
relating to old age pensions. Passed by Sen- 
ate. Passed by House Feb. 21 

Ind. H. 304. Permitting sterlization of all 
persons convicted of certain felonies in which 
human life is endangered. Passed by House 


act 


Feb. 18. Indefinitely postponed by Senate 
Feb. 27. 
Nebr H. 378 To create a child welfare 


bureau under 


’ State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction 


Defeated by House. 


S. Dak. S. B. 55. To provide for old age 
pensions. Defeated by Senate. 
W. Va. H. Bz. lil. Relative to granting of 


Passed by 
House. Passed by Senate 

Wis. S. J. R. 20. To memorialize Congress 

to enact an old age pension law Passed by 

Senate Feb. 5. Passed by House Feb. 27. A 
Taxation 

Ariz. S. 23. 


Signed by Governor. 


by State Board of Equalization of the coal | 


dealers license tax. Signed by Governor. 

Mont. H. 305. Relating to the taxation of 
the property of freight line companies. Signed 
by Governor. 


Mont. H. 383. Imposing a license tax on 
chain stores. Killed by House 

Mont. H. 432. New corporate income tax 
law. Killed by House. 


Oreg. H. 149. To fix ® minimum tax of 


$1,000 annually on each foreign and alien in- | 


surance company doing business in State. 
Indefinitely postponed by House. 
8S. Dak. H. 28, License tax on livestock 


from other States 
Vetoed by Governor. 
8. Dak. H. 44 
rural credit lands by 
by Governor. 
S. Dak. H. 153. Imposing a license tax on 
=e Geeks. ee by House. 
. Dak. - 165. Imposing an miss 
tax. Defeated by matue . “ as 
S. Dak. S. 19. Registry tax on conditional 
sales contracts. Defeated in Senate. 
8S. Dak. 8S. 99. Make inheritance tax law 
reciprocal with other States. Passed Senate 
Defeated in House Feb. 18. 7 
W. Va. H. 12. Amending law relating to 
tax payable by corporations for privilege of 
holding land in State in excess of 10,000 acres 
Passed by House and Senate : 
Wyo S. 15. Exempting 
insurance policies payable 
other than insured’s estate. 
by Governor Mar. 3 
Trade and Commerce 
8. 32. To regulate sales in bulk and 
rsonal property used in business of ven- 
Passed by Senate. Passed by House. 
Veteran® 
S. Pw To provide that foster 
proshers one sisters may inherit war risk 
surance assed by Senate 
> fea Poe J Feb. 20, Passed 
Workmen's Compensation 
t. H. 254. Relative to medical and hos- 
services and record of proceedings in 
workmen's compensation hearings. Passed by 
House. Passed by Senate. 


Passed House and Senate 


Permitting taxation of 
local districts. Signed 


proceeds of 
to named 


life 
bene- 
Signed 


Mont 


Minn 


Four Remaining Measures 
Are Vetoed by President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cording to information made available 
the White House. - 


Twelve of these measures, aside from 


those referred to, were straieht out vetoes, | 


while three were so-called “pocket ve-| 
toes.” 
The following is a list of the 15 vetoes: 
8. 476 An act granting pensions and in- 


crease of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors 
and nurses of the’ war with Spain, the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection or the China relief ex- 
pedition, and for other purposes. 
28, 1930. (Passed over veto June 6, 1930. Sen- 
ate, 61-18; House, 299-14.) 

S. 3165. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, consider and re- 
port upon a claim of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and 
just compensation for the remainder of the 
leased district lands. Vetoed Feb. 18, 1931. 

H. R. 3368. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Marko. Vetoed Feb. 23, 1931. 

H. R. 6997. An act to confer to certain per- 
sons who seryed in the Quartermaster Corps 
or under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster 
General during the war with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition the benefits of hospitalization and 
the privileges of the soldiers‘ homes. Ve- 
toed Feb. 23, 1931. 

H. R. 1036. An act for the relief of Homer 
N. Horine. Vetoed Feb. 7, 1931. 

H. R. 1198. An act to authorize the United 
States to be made a party defendant in any 
sults or action which may be commenced by 
the State of Oregon in the United States 
District Court for the District of Oregon, for 
the determination of the titles to all or any 
of the lands constituting the beds of Mal- 
heur and Harney Lakes in Harney County, 
Oreg., apd lands riparian thereto, and to all 
or any of the waters of said lakes and their 
tributaries, together with the right to controi 
the use thereof, authorizing all persons claim-~- 
ing to have an interest in said land, water, 
or the use thereof to be made parties or to 
intervene in said suit or action, and con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the United States 
courts over such cause. Vetoed June 6, 1930. 

H. R. 2029. An act to authorize the coinage 
of silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the 75th oun ers of the Gadsden purchase, 
. 21, 1930. 

0381 act to amend the World War 
4, as amended. Vetoed June 


H, R. 13584, An act to amend an act ap- 
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On Sale of Trust 
Property Decided 


Massachusetts Supreme 
Court Holds That Trustee 
Is in Same Position as Pre- 
ceding Owner 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Mar. 9. 

There is no_ constitutional objection 
which prevents the State Legislature from 
enacting that a trustee shall be in the 
same position as the preceding owner in 
computing gain or loss upon the sale of 
securities, the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court has held in a case entitled 
First National Bank of Boston, Trustee, 
v Commissioner of Corporations and Tax- 
ation. 

This case involved the validity of Mas- 
sachusetts income tax regulation No. 8051, 
the opinion explained. The facts involved 
were as follows: 

“The trustee, under a trust agreement 
made on Sept. 8, 1927. sold between that 
date and Dec. 31, 1927, certain securities 
of the trust. The trust is what is known 
as a funded iife insurance trust. The 
donor transferred insurance policies on 
his life and, in addition, certain securities 
of which the net income was to be used 
during the life of the donor, as far as 
necessary, to pay the premiums on the 
policies, the excess to accumulate, but 
with power, in the sole discretion of the 
trustee, to pay the donor a portion or all 
of the excess income, but not inclu@ing 
gains realized from the sales of securi- 
ties. 


Trust Revocable 


“On the donor’s death the proceeds of 
the insurance policics were to be added to 
the trust fund, the income to be paid to 
the donor’s wife and children with re- 
mainder over. The seventh clause of the 


Relative to the registra- } trust agreement was in these words: ‘This 


trust shall be revocable or subject to 
amendment on or after the first day of 
January in any year upon the written 
declaration of the donor delivered to the 


| trustee, but only upon condition that and 
| provided the donor shall, in the preceding 


calendar year, have notified in writing 
the trustee of his intention so to revoke 
or amend.’ 


“In deciding the amount of gains, the 
Commissioner, under regulation No. 6051, 
determined the taxable gain on the basis 
of cost to the donor.” 


The concluding paragraphs of the opine 
ion follow in full text: 
| The regulation was designed to one 
}out the provisions of the statute and i 
| was not contrary to them. To ascertain 
gains and losses from the sales of capital 
assets the basis of determination of prop- 
erty owned on Jan. 1, 1916, is the value 
on that date, and in the case of property 
j acquired thereafter, the cost thereof is 
the basis. 


Complaint Dismissed 


The fact that the regulation referred to 
the revocable trust does not make it in- 
valid, and we can see no reason why 
the regulation concerning such revocable 
trusts is not within the power given the 
Commissioner by the statute. We do not 
understand that this regulation has been 
previously questioned. 


There is nothing in the language of 
G. L. c. 62, section 10, which requires a 
basis for determining gains differsnt from 
that followed by the Commissioner. The 
words “income received by estates” do 
rot show that the regulation in question 
is contrary to the statute. The trustee 
is the taxpayer, but the burden of the 
tax rests upon the beneficiary, see Maquire 
and the income which is taxed belongs to 
him. The gains realized from the sale of 
securities were not to be paid to the donor 
| while the trust continued, but these gains 
were to be accumulated and he had the 
power to revoke the trust and could thus 
obtain for himself the principal including 
| the accumulated gains. There is no ins 
justice, therefore, in taxing the gains ac- 
cording to the rule of the Commissioner, 
|The donor owned the securities. When 
the securities were sold by the trustee, 
they were sold for the donor. He should 
bear the burden of the tax. In our opin- 
ion the regulation was reasonable and 
one which could be adopted. 


We are not called upon to pass on 
the validity of the regulation concerning 
irrevocable trusts or to decide the ques- 
tion why a distinction between revocable 
and irrevocable trusts should be adopted. 
The trust, in our opinion, was revocable, 
The regulation was authorized and was 
| not contrary to the statute. 
| Complaint dismissed. 


| 
Rights of Patent Owner 
In Licensing Are Defined 


[Continued from Page 6. 


its profits, not from the invention on which 
the law gives it a monopoly, but from 
the unpatented supplies with which it is 
used.” In the case at bar the plaintiffs 
neither sell nor license others to sell com= 
plete transportation packages. They sup< 
ply merely one of the several materials 
entering into the combination; and on 
|that commodity they have not been 
granted a monopoly. Their attempt to se- 
se. one cannot be sanctioned. (Note 

0. 9.) 

Reversed. 


_—— eee 
proved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 555), entitled 
|; ‘An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians 
| of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims.” Vetoed Feb. 24, 1931. 

af w. . Pe a An act to increase the loan 
asis of adjusted service certific > toed 
Feb. 26, 1931 — 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution to provide 
for the national defense by the creation of 
a corporation for the operation of the Gov- 
ernment properties at and near Muscle Shoals 
in the State of Alabama; to authorize the let- 
; ting of the Muscle Shoals properties under 
certain conditions; and for other purposes, 
Vetoed Mar. 3, 1931. 

S. 1909. An act for the construction of a 
bridge across the Rio Grande River, near 
Weslaco, Tex. Pocket veto Dec. 25, 1929. 


S. 3853. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Proctor. Pocket veto July 15, 1930. 
H. R. 2782. An act for the relief of Eliza« 


beth B. Dayton. Pocket veto July 12, 1930. 

S. 3060. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of & National employment system for 
cooperation with the States in the promotion 
of such system and for other purposes. Ve- 
toed Mar. 7, 1931. 
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| 

| 
diate because that would operate ‘~ 
short-haul itself. Similar joint rates were | 
voluntarily established by the Virginian | 
and Norfolk via Matoaka from all local | 
and joint mines served by the Virginian. ; 

The Chesapeake and the Norfolk are ac- 
tive competitors for transportaton of coal | 
originating on the Virginian and destined 
to the west The line of the Virginian be- | 
tween its principal coal territory and | 
Deepwater crosses three summits with 
heavy adverse grades against the loaded 
movement and heavier ones against the 
return movement. The Virginian’s line to 
Matoaka has heavier adverse grades 
against loaded .movement than on its 
line to Deepwater. And on that route 
Gdifficult grades are encountered on the 
Norfolk. 

New Routes Improvements 

The line to be built by the Virginian 
do the Guyandot will have substantially 
mo grades adverse to western movement. | 
The Logan subdivision of the Chesapeake 
is a well-located low grade line along the 
lower stretches of that river, and it has) 
capacity to handle efficiently all the west- 
bound traffic originating on the Virginian. | 
The route to the west down the river) 
to Gilbert and over the divide to Wharn-| 
cliffe is 41 miles shorter than the route) 
via Matoaka. The line to be built across | 
the divide will have an adverse grade that) 
will require doubling. But both of the 
proposed new routes will be better than 
either of the existing ones. The Chesa-| 
peake estimates that the cost per ton| 
of handling coal over the new route via 
Gilbert and its Logan subdivision will be| 
1.69 cents per ton less than the cost via 
the Gilbert-Wharncliffe route. The Nor- 
folk estimates that cost via the latter) 
will be 14 cents per ton less than via} 
the present Matoaka route. The Norfolk} 
through a subsidiary controls large de- 
posits of coal inthe valley tributary to; 
the new line of the Virginian. And there 
is a considerable deposit of coal that may | 
be made tributary to the proposed Gilbert- | 
Wharncliffe line. 

There is need for a line to connect the 
railways on the upper Guyandot with the 
Logan subdivision of the Chesapeake in 
the lower valley. Its main functions will 
be to provide a suitable outlet for west-| 
bound traffic, chiefly coal, from the lines} 
of the Virginian and the Chesapeake in 
the upper valley and to carry the large 
tonnage of coal and lumber that may be 
developed tributary to the new line. The 
construction of the Gilbert-Wharncliffe | 
line will enable the Norfolk to compete 
with the Chesapeake for westbound traffic 
originating on the Virginian and will give 
the latter greater independence in respect 
of such shipments. 


Benefits of Construction 


The construction of the line of the Vir-| 
ginian from the upper Guyandot to a} 
connection with the Chesapeake at Gil- 
bert would immensely improve the posi- 
tion of the latter in respect of the west- 
bound movement of coal originating on 
the Virginian. It is also plain, indeed so 
obvious as scarcely to require statement, 
that the construction of the Gilbert- 
Wharncliffe connection is necessary in 
order to enable the Norfolk to continue, 
on conditions that are tolerable, to com- 
= with the Chesapeake for that traffic. 

he construction of that connection can- 
not reasonably be regarded as an intru- 
sion by the Norfolk into territory already 
being well-served by the Chesapeake. On 
the contrary the Norfolk already hauls 
about four-fifths of the Virginian’s west- | 
bound coal. By this relatively short con-| 
nection, it will be able to give a better 
outlet for that traffic, to make substantial 
Saving in the cost of handling, and to re- 
main in position, at relatively slight dis- 
advantage, to compete for traffic in which 
it long has had a large share. And ship- 
pers will have the benefit of such com-| 
petitive service. 

But the Chesapeake insists that under | 
the Transportation Act the Commission | 
may not authorize new construction for 
the purpose of continuing such com- | 
petition. | 

The act can not reasonably be so con- 
strued. 

Section 1 (18) provides (Tit. 49, U.| 

C.): 





“No carrier by railroad * * * shall un- | 
dertake the extension of its line of rail- | 
road, or the construction of a new line of | 
railroad, * * * unless and until there! 
shall first have been obtained from the | 
Commission a certificate that the present | 
or future public convenience and neces- | 
sity require or will require the * * * con-| 
struction and operation, of such addi-! 
tional or extended line of railroad. * * *”| 

Section 1 (20) provides: 

“The Commission shall have power to 
issue such certificate as prayed for, or | 
to refuse to issue it, or to issue it for a 
portion * * * of a line of railroad, or 
extension thereof, described in the ap- 

lication * * * and may attach to the 
issuance of the certificate such terms 
and conditions as in its judgment the 
public convenience and necessity may 
require. * * *” 

here is no specification of the consid- 
erations by which the Commission is to 
be governed in determining whether the 
public convenience and necessity require | 
the proposed construction. Under the act} 
it was the duty of the Commission to! 
find the facts and, in the exercise of a/| 
reasonable judgment, to determine that | 
uestion. Texas & Pac. Ry. v. Gulf, etc., 

y., 270 U. S. 266, 273. 


Commission’s Powers 


Undoubtedly the purpose of these pro-| 
visions is to enable the Commission, in 
the interest of the public, to prevent im- 
provident and unnecessary expenditures 
for the construction and operation of | 
lines not needed to insure adequate serv- 
ice. In the absence of a plain declaration 
to that effect, it would be unreasonable 
to hold that Congress did not intend to 
empower the Commission to authorize con- 
struction of new lines to provide for ship- 

rs such competing service as it should 

nd to be convenient or necessary in the} 
ublic interest. Indeed section 5 (4) of) 
he act, authorizing the Commission to| 
adopt a plan for the consolidation of rail- | 
Way properties into a limited number of | 
systems, clearly discloses a policy on the! 
pst of the Congress to preserve competi- 
jon among carriers. t provides: “In| 
the division of such railways into such 
systems under such plan, competition shall 
be preserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing routes 
and channels of trade and commerce shal! 
be maintained.” And the Commission has 
recognized the advantages of competitive 
service to shippers especially in respect 
of a diversified car supply for the ship- 
ment of coal and lumber; it suggests the 
possibility of failure of operation from 
Various causes, that under some circum- 
Stances competition operates to stimulate 
better service and that reasonable com- 
Petition may be in the public interest. 
Construction of Lines in Eastern Oregon, 
111 I. C. C. 3, 37. Construction of Line 
by Wenatchee Southern Ry., 90 I. C. C. 
237, 257. 

The facts stated in the report are sus- 
tained by the evidence and, under the 
act, they are plainly sufficient to support 
the order. 

Judgment affirmed. 

“Wyoming 

LC. C. 350. 


Coal Co. v. Virginian 


Ry. Co., 
98 I. C, C. 488. 


Virginian | 
. ‘ 


96 
Railway v. United States, 272 U. S. 658 


| 000,000 acre-feet. 


sippi River. 
the creation of 
way outside the natural channel of the 
river. 
the idea of straight channels of increased | 
Slope over that of the natural slope. Some 
of these schemes recognize the necessity 
4 bank stabilization, and others ignore 
it. 
to overcome the difficulties of increased 
slope, and others do not. 
|ignore the economics of the situation or 
i to rely on purely 
|for justification. 


| amount of dredging and to se 


| Helena, 
is actually fixed in location by bank pro- 


i ! houl . ‘ B 
The saving of 100 miles in ite ee | cohol from ethylene which is produced by 
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On Lower Mississippi Urged) Qn Rail Property 


Report of Chief of Army Engineers Suggests Modifications 
In Basic Plan of Flood Control, Declaring Shipping 


Should Not 


Suggested modifications of the basic 
plan for control of floods in the lower 
Mississippi were contained in a report 
by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of 
Army Engineers, transmitted by the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
to the House Committee on Flood 
Control. Publication began in the is- 
sue of Mar. 7. The report concludes 
as follows: 


c. The magnitude of a reservoir system 
for the control of floods of the Mississippi 
River is evident when the amount of stor- 
Even with the levees 
as projected in the adopted project, there 
would be required to prevent topping by 
a fiood of the size of that of 1927, 40,- 
The cost of such storage 
not less than $400,- 
To prevent the maximum prob- 
able flood from topping, the levee grade 
|of the adopted project would require 100,- 
000,000 acre-feet of storage at a probable 
With 
apparently 
no use to go further at this time into a 


age is considered. 


would be probably 
000,000. 


cost of not less than $1,000,000,000. 
such costs in view, there is 


discussion of storage reservoirs to be used 
primarily as a means of flood control on 


; the Mississippi River. 


d. The operation of reservoirs for distant 


effects of any kind is not likely to be prac- | 


ticable. Local demands will be most in- 
sistent, and local effect will not only be 
most marked, but also most economical 


because it is most marked. The reservoirs | 


devoted to power, irrigation or naviga- 


; tion should be kept filled in anticipation 


of the period of drought or low water. The 
reservoirs devoted to flood control, close 
or distant, should release the stored water 
as rapidly as the natural channels will 
carry it away. In any reservoir devoted 
to several uses, including flood control, a 
part of the reservoir space must be re- 
served for flodd control only, or its benefit 
to flood control will be but incidental or 
accidental. The vastness of a reservoir 


|system for combined purposes, one of |falaya Basins be pushed to completion. 
| which is control of floods on the Missis- | 


sippi River, is probably too great to be 
within the bounds of physical possibility. 
This will be determined definitely within 
the next two years. 


Principal Streams 
Being Examined 
e. There is in progress, by authority of 


| Congress, an examination of the principal 


streams of the Mississippi Valley, with 


| the object of determining the best treat- 
ment of them for flood control, navigation, | 
These | 
surveys will be complete in the year 1932. 
Then a general policy may be framed, if 
desirable, as to the part the Federal Gov- | 


power development and irrigation. 


ernment will take in such treatment. The 
indication at present is that any Federal 
interest that may be affected directly by 


the storage of water in reservoirs is that | 
of navigation only, and that the storage 


will be primarily for local benefit in power 


development, water supply, irrigation and 
Flood control effect on the | 


flood control. 
Mississippi River will probably be found 
to be incidental and not decisive in any 


| respect. | 
f. In any case any widespread building | : 
of reservoirs will be a slow process fol. | mends no change at all in the adopted 


lowing closely the economic situation as 
it develops, 


6. Various schemes. 

a. During the past three years various 
schemes have been brought forward for 
the control of the floods of the Missis- 
Prominent among them is 
a vast artificial water- 


There is in all of these schemes 


Some contemplate locks and dams 
All appear to 


speculative assumptions 


| and positively. 


Various Schemes Called 


Visionary Proposals 


b. A favorite method of argument in 
favor of these ambitious schemes is to 
make much out of the added facilities 
for navigation that they afford in addi- 
tion to the correction of flood conditions. 
There is not tonnage enough existing or 
in sight to justify even a fraction of that 
part of the cost that it would be neces- 
Sary to charge to navigation in any of 
these visionary proposals. The interests 
of navigation will not bear uneconomic 
expenditures better than other interests. 


If. Navigation 
1. Importance —The large work installed 
on the Ohio River and projected on the 


upper Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, | 


and the connection 
Lakes and the Mississippi River 


¢ system 
adds to the importance of : 


unrestricted 


navigation on the Lower Mississippi. The | 


present tonnage there is considerable, and 
may be expected to increase Steadily in 
the future if facilities equal to those on 
the Ohio are furnished and maintained. 
ee The approved project.—The approved 
project covered by the authorization cf 
$325,000,000 for flood control and naviga- 
tion combined contains $80,000,000 for 
revetment works, $20,000,000 for contrac- 
tion works, and $10,000,000 for dredging. 
All of this total of $110,000.000 will be 
useful in the benefit of navigation, and 
may be charged to that account. Revet- 
ment work is so expensive at present that 
it will be confined largely to stabilizing 
the channel in the interest of navigation 


| and in cases of grave emergency for the 


protection of flood control works. Im- 
provement in bank protection work both 
as to cost and durability, and in the ‘char- 
acter and use of dredges will be earnestly 
and continuously sought. Contraction 
work will be used freely to reduce the 
nency in navigable aa = 
3. Cairo-Memphis-Helena 


Reach.—The 
present difficulties in navigatio “¢ 
) ne n : - 
fined mostly yn alg 


to the section t 
mouth of the 1 between the 


Arkansas, and it is there tha yor 
for navigation will be coma with 
greatest vigor in the immediate future 

4. Mouth of the Arkansas to the mouth 
of the Red.—a, Below the mouth of the 
Arkansas is a series of bends called the 
Greenville Bends. In several 
cut-offs are threatened. Here 
= peere tortuous than in any other lo- 


Says Tonnage Fails to 
Warrant Expenditure 


b, Between the mouth of the Ark: 5 
;and the mouth of th Atos 


Straightening of the river 
the average 
than that e 


tection works, this rectification s 
done. 


for | None of them can be} 
| justified economically at this time even 
by a most cursory examination of cost. 
A detailed examination of any of them 
{1S not necessary to reject them definitely | 


,areas and on the west bank of the Mis- 


between the Great| Work, including channel rectification and 


|the Arkansas and the Red, and prose- 


|river levee work is fixed in accord with 


Ohio and the mouth of the | 


localities 
the river | 


e Red a reasonable| ,.22¢ Production of ethyl (grain) alcohol 
will shorten it | 
by quite a hundred miles and will increase | Process. 
stone .O an amount no greater | 

xisting between Memphis ar r 
It appears that before Pre nna one of the large chemical manufacturing | 
corporations in the United States began | 


| 


Be Minimized 


jthe aid of the laboratory which has not 
|been available until now. The question 
|O0f bank protection is seriously involved 
/and the probability is that the rectifica- 
jtion of bends on the lower Mississippi 
| cannot be attempted until bank protection 
| works have been brought to a more eeo- 
;nomical basis. 


| ‘ : 
'No Serious Questions 


Below Mouth of Red 


| 5. Below the mouth of the Red.—There 
are at this time no serious questions af- 
|fecting navigation. 

6. Continuation of present plan.—a. The 
present plan of contraction works, revet- 
|ment to hold the channel and conserve 
the contraction works, and improved 
dredging to assist these works, all in the 
main river between the levees, is consid- 
ered the proper course to follow now for 
the improvement of navigation conditions. 

b. The work for flood control should by | 
no means obscure or minimize that for 
navigation. During the present long pe-| 
riod of low water, the navigation condi-| 
tions on the Lower Mississippi have been | 
the subject of unfavorable comment from 
; the interests of navigation in comparison 
to the better conditions shown on the 
;Ohio. I believe that present plans vigor- 
ously prosecuted will bring about the de- 
sired improvement. 


| IV. Recommendations of 


Other Authorities 


1. Division Engineer, Lower Mississippi | 
Valley Division.—The Division Engineer in| 
his report appended hereto makes the fol- 

|lowing recommendations after his review 
;of the adopted project for flood control: 
(1) That no changes be made in the 
adopted project. 

| (2) That all works other than the pro- 
|tection levees in the Boeuf and Atcha-|! 


2. The Mississippi River Commission.— 
|a. The Commission in its report appended 
| hereto submits conclusions as follows: 

(1) The general principles of the! 
adopted project are sound. | 
} (2) Any increase in levee heights above | 
| those of the adopted project is not fa- 
| vored. No plan is favored that does not 
| contemplate the release of excess waters 
;down the lowlands of the basins on the 
| west side of the river below the mouth of 
|the Arkansas. 

(3) The reservoirs suggested are not eco- 
|nomical at the present time. 

| (4) The Bonnet Carre floodway and the 
;main river levees should be prosecuted | 
| Vigorously as is now the case. 

(5) The stabilization of the main river 
j banks should proceed vigorously at such | 
| points as will improve navigation and 
fiood protection. 

(6) The raising of the levees between | 
| the backwater areas and the main river | 
|Should be deferred until the main river | 
| levees elsewhere have been completed. 

(7) The levees in the side basins located 
so as to protect areas where population 
ands property values are concentrated 
|should be undertaken when feasible. 

b. The Commission, it is noted, recom- | 





project, but limits its conclusions to ap- 
|proval of general features, and a pro- 
| ram of work under the approved project. 


| Recommendations Made 
By Board of Engineers 


3. The Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. a. The Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, the membership 
of which has not heretofore been respon- 
sible for the adopted project, in its re- 
ow appended hereto recommends as fol- 
Ows: 

(1) That no modification of the adopted 
project be made at the present time. 

(2) That the construction of the side 
or protection levees in the Boeuf and 
Atchafalaya Basins be deferred until the 
question of damages to lands and prop- 
erty between these levees has been deter- | 
mined by the courts. 

(3) That modification of the project 
with respect to the Boeuf and Atcha- 
falaya Basins be further considered, if 
necessary, after the decision of the courts 
on the payment for lands has been ren- 
dered. 

(4) That the Bonnet Carre floodway, the 
| New Madrid floodway, and the raising and 
| Strengthening of the levees on the south 
| banks of the Arkansas and Red be pushed 
to completion. 

(5) That raising and strengthening the 
;main river levees protecting backwater 








| sissippi River between the Arkansas and | 
| the Red be deferred until the levees else- 
| where have been completed. That work on 
|the other main levees be prosecuted as 
| vigorously as available funds will permit. 
; (6) That bank stabilization and other 
regulation works in reaches of the river 
| Where such works will improve both navi- 
gen and flood protection be given pri- 
ority. 

| (7) That a program of experimental| 
stabilization, dredging, and bank protec- 
tion be initiated with a view to increasing 
the channel capacity of the river between 


cuted to an extent sufficient for a rea- 
sonable determination of the permanent 
improvement that may be expected from 
work of this character. 

b. The recommendation of the Board 
|a@pproves the adopted project, suggests 
|Some delay in carrying out parts of it, 
}and some experimental work in increas- 
ing channel capacity between the mouths 
of the Arkansas and the Red. I do not 
;concur with the Board in any delay on 
main river levee work except as lack of 
funds may require. The priority of main 


the needs of protection. No work at all 
is contemplated on main river levees at 
the heads of proposed flood outlets. 





Process to Manufacture 
Alcohol From Natural Gas 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 
|by volume of the total gases going to 
| waste or 20 per cent by weight. F 

As the last meeting of the National 
Research Council's associate committee on 
gas research, held in Edmonton, Alberta, | 
in January, it was said that a conserva- | 
tive estimate of the total waste would be | 
400,000,000 cubic feet per day. 


The senior chemist in the | 





Research laboratories doing research on 
the waste gas problem (Dr. A. Cambron) 
| is said to ha¥e devised a process whereby | 
|they can be converted readily into an- | 
éther gas known as ethylene, from which | 





| it is an easy matter to manufacture the | 
industrial alcohol, and, as a matter of | 


fact, a wide variety of other chemicals | 
including glycol (antifreeze). | 


from ethylene is a well-known chemical 
f It has been in commercial op- 
eration on coke-oven gas at Bethune, 
France, for several years. More recently 


the commercial manufacture of ethyl al- 


in case of a great tonnage would warrant | C'@¢king petroleum or the liquefiable gases 


& very large expenditure 
yet the tonnage, existing 
iS not such as would 
being done. 

c. There is in 
the practicability 
tion of the channel between the 
the Arkansas and the mouth of 
There are questions 
the work that can 


of money. 


warrant the 





r As 
and in prospect, 
work 


of making the rectifica- 


occurring with natural gas. Ethyl 
glycol (antifreeze) from ethylene, 
isopropyl alcohol (an important solvent) 
from oil refinery gases are now produced 


progress now a study of |" & large scale in the United States. 

If only the stabilizer gases were used} 
mouth of |in tht process it is estimated by the Ca- 
the Red. | nadian scientists that in their liquid form 
in connection with 
be answered only by 


| the amount of these available would total 
} 1,200,000 gallons a month. 





| from Phillipsburg, N. J., to Wilkes-Barre, 


|central and extreme western New York. 


| third and fourth tracks on some of the! 


| ganization for the pouty wilh be made at 


| these countries, about 16 in number, in 


ene | 
and | 


Of Lehigh Valley |#:«m 


I. C. C. Places Figure at 95 
Millions on Owned and 
Used Holdings for Com- 


mon Carrier Purposes 


A final valuation of $95,416,561, as of 
June 30, 1917, has just. been placed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the owned and used properties of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad for common-car- 
rier purposes. (Valuation Docket No. 805) 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
road’s wholly owned properties on valu- 
ation date was fixed by the Commission 
at $105,629,422, and less depreciation, at 
$72,920,905. The cost of reproduction new 
on the total used properties amounted 


to $211,420,499, and less depreciation, $158,- 
ao cerpts from the report fol- 
Ow: 


The railroad of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, herein called the Lehigh 
Valley, is a standard-gage steam railroad, 
located in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The railroad 
owned by this company lies almost 
wholly in the State of Pennsylvania, ex- 
cept for a short section of the main line 
across the Delaware River into New Jer- 
Sey, and some yard tracks and terminal 
property in New York, N. Y. It extends 


Pa., and from Penn Haven Junction, via 
Hazleton, to Mount Carmel, all in Penn- 
sylvania. The Lehigh Valley solely uses 





under lease terminal property in New 
York, Buffalo, Suspension Bridge, Roch- 
ester, and North Fair Haven, N. Y.; and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The system operated by the Lehigh 
Valley, consisting of its owned and leased 
lines, embraces a main stem, with num- 
erous lateral lines, extending from its 
termini at Jersey City, ‘N. J., to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and running a general northwest- 
erly direction across the State of New 
Jersey, through the anthracite coal re- 
gion of northeastern . Pennsylvania, into 


The Lehigh Valley also has an entrance 
into the City of New York, which it reaches 
by ferry from Jersey City. In addition 
to its rail lines, the Lehigh Valley oper- 
ates a fleet of sea-going tugs and barges 
for the transportation of coal between 
eastern terminals and various New Eng- 
land coastwise points, and a line of steam- 
ships on the Great Lakes between Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and Duluth, 
Minn., for the transportation of coal, iron 
ore, = other commodities between these 
points. 


The main stem of the system between 
Jersey City, N. J., and Buffalo, N. Y., 447) 
miles, is double track throughout, with | 


principal grades and approches to im- | 
portant terminals. Other important | 
double-track main lines extend from Penn | 
Haven Junction to Mount Carmel, Pa., 
and from South Plainfield to Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. Of the entire operated lines, | 
about 49 per cent is single track, 41 per | 
cent is double track, 7 per cent three 
track, and 3 per cent four track. 


The Lehigh Valley wholly owns 324.225 
miles of road, all of which it uses. It also) 
wholly uses 1,085.329 miles of road owned 
by other companies. } 


Capital stock and long-term debt.—The 
Lehigh Valley had outstanding, on date 
of valuation, a total par value of $144,- 
138,000 in stocks and long-term debt, of 
which $60,501,700 represents common 
stock, $106,300 preferred stock, and $83,- 
530,000 funded debt. 


Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the Lehigh Valley in 
road and equipment, including land, on 
date of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$86,690,663.07. 


The Lehigh Valley owns securities of | 
other’ companies, held for noncarrier pur- 
poses. Their par value is $87,873,696.52, 
and their book value, stated by the Le- 
high Valley as its net investment in se- 
curities of other companies, is $87,407,- 
846.54. 

Material and supplies—The book value 
of material and supplies on hand on date 
of valuation is shown in the records of 
the Lehigh Valley as $5,173,419.30. 





| 


| 


Seven Cities Plan 
To Build Airports) 


Proposals to Build Three Other | 
Fields Are Postponed 





For the week ending Mar. 5, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air 
ports. | 

Reedley, Calif.; Kahoka, Mo.; Lake} 
Placid, N. Y.; Oxford, N. C. (municipal); | 
East Chicago, Ind. (commercial); St. Paul, 
Minn.; Blacksburg, Va. (private). 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. | 
5, as the cities in question have estab-| 
lished the air ports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established.—Pontiac, Iil. 


Indefinitely postponed.—Olney, IIl.; Till- 
man, S. C.; South Hill, Va. 








Inquiry Projected 
Into Work Insurance 


Three-fold Study to Be Made by 
Senate Committee 


Three phases of study will be carried | 
out by the Select Committee of the Senate 
on unemployment insurance created 


|shortly before adjournment of the Tlist| 
Congress, it was stated orally Mar. 7 by | 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, | 


Chairman of the Committee. Definite or- 


a session of the Comm 
Mar. 13, he announced. 

The Committee’s program will include 
a survey of the systems of unemployment 
insurance now used in other countries, an 
examination of the systems used in va- 
rious factories in this country, 


ee in New York 


ance systems,” he stated. “Experiences of 


conducting such system willy be studied 
with a view to avoiding pitfalls they have 
met and with a view to determining the 
efficiency of the various systems. 


“The examination of systems main- 


and a} 
study of material assembled on the ques-| Public pay station revenues 
tion by industrial and labor leaders and | Miscellaneous 
by outstanding economists of vii¢ Nation, | 
| Senator Wagner said. | 

“All leading industrial countries but the | 
United States have unemployment insur-| Licensee revenue—Dr. 


| Commercial 





tained in individual factories of various | 


industries in this country will be made 


particularly from the standpoint of their | 
experience during the present period of | 


depression as well as from the standpoint 

of the general benefits obtained through 

them,” Senator Wagner explained. 
“Industrial and labor leaders and out- 


standing economists will be heard as wit- | 


nesses on the part that the State gov- 
ernments should play in unemployment 
insurance and on the part the Federal 
Government should take,” he continued. 
He -pointed out that such systems are 
being considered in some States. 


To lowa Station Is Proposed 


iner of Radio Commission Declares Owner of KTNT 
Is Operating Unit Primarily as an Adjunct to 


His Personal Business 


Removal from the air of Station KTNT, 
at Muscatine, Ia., on the ground that it 
has failed to serve the public interest, and 
that Norman Baker, the owner, has used 
it as a “mere adjunct” to his personal 
business, has been recommended to the 
Federal Radio Commission by Chief Ex- 
aminer Ellis A. Yost. 


In support fo his recommendations, Mr. 
Yost referred to the recent opinion of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the case of Station KFKB, at 
Milford, Kans., which supported the Com- 
mission in denying a renewal of license 
for failure to serve the public interest. 

KTNT has been in continuous operation 
since Oct. 14, 1925. Mr. Baker, the report 
brings out, is engaged in a number of 


enterprises for which the station is the I lie service record to commend it and at! 


advertising medium. “Revenue of the 
station from other sources is negligible,” 
the report states. Tires, gasoline, books, 
radio equipment, and other articles 
“handled by Baker’s sales organizations 
are freely advertised,” he adds. Moreover, 
the report states, the 
founded primarily for the treatment of 
cancer, is advertised freely in Baker’s talks 
over the station.” 


Attacks by the licensee upon the local | 


newspaper in Muscatine, and upon the 


American Medical Association, as well as | 





Fewer Packages 
Mailed to Foreign 


Countries in 1930 


Volume of Parcel Post Ex- 
changed With Mexico, 
However, Increased, Post 
Office Department States 


While there was a slight general de- 
crease in the volume of parcel post busi- 
ness between the United States and for- 
eign countries during last fiscal year, 
business in parcel post with Mexico sus- 
tained large increases in both volume dis- 
patched and volume received, according 
to information made public at the Post 
Office Department Mar. 9. 

Estimates are that 340,924 parcels were 
dispatched to, and 31,672 parcels received 
from Mexico during the past year. This, 
it was stated, was an increase of 11.48 
per cent in the parcels dispatched and 


18.62 per cent in those received. Further | 


information furnished by the Department 
follows: 


Dispatches Abroad 


Parcels dispatched during the last fiscal 
year to countries other than Mexico and 
Canada numbered 3,806,665, weighing 27,- 
598,394 pounds. 
received was 1,742,488, estimated to weigh 
16,232,057 pounds. 

This was a decrease of £3 per cent in 
the number and .61 per cent in the weight 


of the parcels dispatched, and an increase | 


of 4.31 per cent in the number and 3.91 
per cent in the weight of parcels re- 
ceived, compared with the 1929 fiscal year. 

Parcel post service with Canada during 
last year was estimated at 1,433,536 par- 
cels dispatched and 343,148 received, in- 
dicating a decrease of 1.73 per cent in the 
number of parcels dispatched and 1.99 
per on in the number of parcels re- 
ceived. . 


Foreign Delivery 


In the matter, of foréign delivery, for 
some time there has been in effect a pro- 
vision whereby senders of parcel post 


packages to most foreign countries may, | 


and in most cases must, indicate the al- 
ternative disposition to be made of their 
pero in case they prove to be unde- 
iverable as originally addressed. 

The number of undeliverable parcels 
to be dealt within the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s account with certain foreign coun- 
tries has thereby been reduced. 

Also, the provision has been useful in 


effecting the delivery of parcel post pack- | 
ages which otherwise would have been) 


returned to the sender, and in other cases 


in obviating the return of parcels of little | 
or no value, these being abandoned by the | 


senders for disposition in accordance with 
the regulations of the country of destina- 
tion, 


Boston & Maine Line 
‘Reports on Revenues 


The comparative monthly statements 


for January, 1930 and 1931, of the Boston | 


& Maine Railroad as reported to and made 
public by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion follows in full text: 

1931 








Freight revenue .........:. $3,240,929 $3,838,658 
Passenger revenue ......... 1,088,878 1,319,202 
ees GOR, FOV. vccesesevee 4,989,653 5,907,634 
Maintenance of way ....... 744,578 1,034,761 
Maintenance of equipment 690,193 961,394 
Transportation expenses .. 2,016,667 2,277,915 
Total expenses incl. other . 3,793,486 4,616,063 
Net from railroad «+++ 1,196,617 1,291,571 
TORO .crccvccecees 226,196 243,995 
Uncollectible ry. 305 1,107 
Net after taxes, 969,666 1,046,469 
Net after rents .........60. 729,489 816,555 
Aver. miles operated ...... 2,089.45 2,090.13 
Operating ratio ........... 76.0 78.1 





“Baker Institute, | 


The number of parcels | 


upon State officials, have been made, the 
report brings out. . 

Mr. Yost’s conclusions and findings fol- 
low in full text. 

Conclusions: 

1. A radio broadcasting license imposes 
an inescapable obligation on the licensee 
to serve public interest, and promote pub- 
lic welfare. 

2. It is not in the public interest for a 
radio broadcasting station to provoke per- 
sonal or community strife and turmoil by 

| means of radio communications. 
| 3. A radio broadcasting station licensee 
; should not unjustly attack legitimate or- 
| ganizations or individuals in order to 
further his own personal interests and 
business. 

4. A station may have much in its pub- 


|the same time there may be set over 
against this record sufficient objectionable 
| matter to discredit such station. 

| 5. It is not necessary that a licensee 
| Violate any of the penal provisions of the 
|Radio Act in order to forfeit the right 
to a renewal of license; this may be done 
by simply failing to serve public interest, 
convenience or necessity. 

6. A proper respect for the rights, priv- 
ileges and opinions of all peoples should 
be observed and maintained by all li- 
censees. 

7. Since the home is the principal listen- 

ing post in the broad field of radio re- 
ception, nothing which tends to vulgarity, 
immorality or indecency has any place 
|} in radio communications. 
8. Anything that tends to unjustly de- 
| Stroy or injure the legitimate business of 
any person or group should not be broad- 
cast by a licensee. 

9. A licensee may be entirely mistaken 
as to what constitutes a genuine public 
service. 


Failure to Serve 


Public Interest Claimed 


Findings: 

1. The applicant failed to establish that 
a renewal of the license of Station KTNT 
| would be in the public interest, conven- 
| ience or necessity. 

2. The use heretofore made by Station 
KTNT of the frequency of 1,170 kilocycles 
does not warrant the further assignment 
of this freauency to applicant station. 

3. Station KTNT in serving the public 
with radio programs has subordinated the 





to operate a radio broadcasting station is 
in the nature of a public franchise, and 


should be used in the interests of the pub- | 


lic and not for the personal interest of 
; the licensee. 


KTNT does not warrant a finding that 
public interest, convenience or necessity 
| would be served by granting this appli- 
cation. 

6. The granting of this application 
would reduce the present over-quota as- 
|signment of the State of Iowa and the 


to equalize and make more equitable the 
| assignment of radio facilities among the 
several States and zones, as provided by 


amending the Radio Act of 1927. 

8. The granting of the application of 
Station KTNT for renewal of station li- 
cense would not serve public interest, con- 
venience or necessity. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 
Mar. 9 are summarized as follows: 


No. 24257, Sub. No. 1.—The Routt County 
Coal Operators Association, Denver, Colo., v. 
Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates’ and relation- 
ships of rates on coal, unduly prejudicial to 
the producers in Routt County District and 
unreasonably and unduly preferential of 
| shippers in the Walsenburg District. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates to be made 
without alteration in the present differential. 

No. 24283.—Best Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
v. Southern Railway et al. Against rate of 
$1.45 per net ton on shipments of common 
brick, carloads, from Albion, IIl., to St. Louis, 
Mo., as unlawful to the extent exceeds rate 
| of $1.15 in violation of section 6 of the act. 
Ask for cease and desist order and repara- 
tion. 

No. 24283, Sub. 1.—Atlas Brick Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., v. Southern Railway et al. Against 
rate of $1.45, per net ton, on shipments of 
common brick, carloads, from Albion, Ill., to 
St. Louis, as unlawful to the extent exceeds 





act. Ask for cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 24284.—R. E. Jones Co., Wabash, Minn., 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad et 
;}al. Against a rate of 2012 cents per 100 
|} pounds, minimum 24,000, on shipment of 
} engine and parts, from Afton, Minn., 
| Maiden Rock, Wis., as unjust and unreason- 
| able, to the extent it exceeded a rate of 1512 
cents concurrently applicable from Stillwater 
| and Afton to LaCrosse, and other points in 


| Vv. 


| Minnesota to which Maiden Rock is inter- 
Ask for reparation. 
No. 24285.—Traffic Bureau, . Lynchburg | 


Chamber of Commerce, for N. & W. Overall 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., v. Southern Railway 
et al. Against a rate of $4.08 per cwt., on 
shipments of overalls, pants, shirts, and play 


| mediate. 
| 
| 
' 





Total Operating Income of Telephone 
Companies Show Decrease in 1930 





Decline of 3.1 Per Cent Reported by Principal Lines While 
Operating Revenue Increases 3 Per Cent 





During 1930 the principal telephone com- | 


anies had an erating income of $269,- 
719,523, or a decline of 3.1 per cent com- 
ared with the income of $278.394,934 dur- 
ng 1929, acoarding to a tabulation based 
on reports of 103 telephone companies 
having annual operating revenues in ex- 
cess of $250,000, just made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Revenues: 


Subscribers’ station revenues 


exchange service 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 





Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic. expenses 
expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 


revenues 


Net telephone operating 


Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting taxes .... 


Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 


| Ratio of expenses to revenues, per CENt isseeree 


| 





*Decrease. 
















Operating revenues gained during the 
| year by 3 per cent from the 1929 total of 
| $1,149,251,999 to $1.183,600.045 in 1930, while 


expenses gained 5 per cent from $775,- 
315.598 to $813;718,429. 
The tabulation for the 12 months ended 


























| with December, 1930 and 1929, follows in 
‘full text: 

1930 1929 Inc. Pct. 
$718,708,.950  $685,341,211 $33,367,739 4.9 
49,019,572 46.815.365 2,204,207 4.7 
10,849,631 9,784,829 1,064,892 10.9 
322,699,214 332,982,702 *10,283,488 *3.1 
48,985,772 44,181,811 4,703,981 10.6 
33,009,618 29,723,428 3,283,190 11.0 
15,250,233 14,716,648 533,585 3.6 

a 14,822,945 14,296,995 525,950 3.7 
css $1,183,600,045 $1,149,251,999 $34,348,046 3.0 
see  $192,432,695  $175,035,483 $17,397,212 9.9 
201,251,434 189,939,801 11.311.633 6.0 
236,503,197 239,877,433 *3,374,236 *1.4 
111,665,291 107,540,098 4,125,193 3.8 

bee 71,865,812 62,922,783 8,943,029 14.2 
vee $813,718,429 $75,315,598 $38,402,831 5.0 
ves $369,881,616  $373.936,401 *$4,054,785 *1.1 | 
$1,081,146 $1,171,760  *$90,614 ... 

669,127 797.413 -*128,286 

9,490,923 7,556,129 1,934,794 25.6 
$360,802,712  $366,754,619 *$5,951,907 *1.6 

vee $91,023,189 $88,359,685 $2,663,504 3.0 
ses $269,779,523 $278,394,934 "$8,615,411 *3.1 
68.75 67.46 12D a0 


interests of the listening public to the) 
interests of the licensee; whereas a license | 


5. The public service record of Station | 


Fourth Zone by 1.7 units, and thereby tend | 


section 5 of the Act of Mar. 28, 1928, | 


rate of $1.15 in violation of section 6 of the, 


to| 


Source of Traffic 


Through Panama 
Canal Described 


Report Indicates Heaviest 
| Decline in West Bound 
Tonnage; Less Lumber 


And Nitrate Shipped 


More than 64 per cent of the cargo 
transported westward through the Pan- 
ama Canal in 1930 came from Eastern 
and Gulf seaboards of the United States, 
according to Canal records recently made 
public. 

Of the cargo carried from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, more than 52 per cent 
originated in the United States and over 
56 per cent of it was destined for East 
coast ports, it is stated. 

European Tonnage Shows Decline. 

The statement, designating the origina- 
tions and the destinations of various car- 
goes moved through the Panama Canal 
in 1930, follows in full text: 

Of the cargo moving through the Pan- 
ama Canal from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific 64.9 per cent originated on the east- 
ern and Gulf seaboards of the United 
States, and 25 per cent in Europe, these 
two areas contributing to about 90 per 
cent of the cargo moving from the At- 
|lantic to the Pacific. Tonnage originat- 
ing in the United States decreased 1,372,- 
| 810 tons, or 20.8 per cent, in comparison 
| with that coming from that area in 1929, 
| although its proportion to the total cargo 
}in this direction was approximately the 
}Ssame in both years. Tonnage from Eu- 
|rope decreased 583,100 tons, or 22.5 per 
| cent, as compared with the previous year, 
| while its proportion to the total was also 
| approximately the same in both years. 

Of all cargo moving from the Atlantic 
|to the Pacific 42.3 per cent was destined 
|to the United States; 22.3 per cent to 
| Asia; 14.8 per cent to South America; 
and 13.2 per cent to Australasia. Tonnage 
to all these areas declined in comparison 
with 1929, as follows: To the United 
| States, 895,176 tons, or 20.8 per cent; to 
Asia, 300,985 tons, or 14.3 per cent; to 
South American, 386,067 tons, or 24.5 per 
;cent; and to Australasia, 406,611 tons, or 
|27.7 per cent. The proportion of the 
| total cargo destined to Asia was greater 
in 1930 than in 1929, while that destined 
to the other areas was slightly less. 


| Decreases Show Uniformity 


Of the cargo moving from the Pacific 
|to the Atlantic, 52.8 per cent originated 
|in the United States; 25.0 per cent in 
{South America; 11.5 per cent in Canada; 
4.8 per cent in Asia; and 4.8 per cent in 
Australasia. Tonnage from the United 
| States decreased 487,930 tons, or 4.5 per 
cent, in comparison with 1929, and that 
from South America and Canada de- 
creased 1,284,207 tons, or 20.6 per cent, 
and 4,353 tons, or 0.19 per cent, respec- 
tively. In relation to the total cargo, that 
from the United States and Canada 
showed slight increases, while that from 
South America decreased. Tonnage to 
Asia and Australasia increased 96,027 
tons, or 11.2 per cent, and 134,828 tons, 





or 16.6 per cent, peepee and also 
showed increases in their reiation to the 
total cargo. 


Segregated according to destination, 
56.3 per cent of the cargo moving from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic during the 
year was destined to the eastern and Gulf 
|seaboards of the United States, and 37.5 
per cent to Europe. Tonnage to the 
United States decreased 935,063 tons, or 
7.7 per cent, and to Europe decreased 
| 562,657 tons, or 7.1 per cent. Both these 
|areas absorbed approximately the same 
proportion of the total cargo in 1930 
in 1929. 
| Cargo tonnage through the Panama 
Canal during the calendar year 1930, to- 
taling 27,847,941 tons, showed a decrease 
of 3,602,552 tons, or 11.5 per cent, in 
comparison with. the previous year. Of 
this decrease, there was a decline of 
2,101,773 tons, or 20.7 per cent, in the At- 
lantic to Pacific movement, while in the 
| opposite direction tonnage fell off 1,500,- 
770 tons, or 7.1 per cent. The heavy de- 
crease in the former was due to a gen- 
eral decline of practically all the leading 
commodities usually routed in this di- 
rection. While the Pacific to Atlantic 
showed increases in several commodities, 
| others, particularly nitrates and lumber, 
registered heavy losses in comparison 
with 1929. 

(Issued by Panama Canal.) 
See" 
suits from Lynchburg, Va., to Jackson, Miss., 
as unjust and unreasonable and in violation 
of the long-and-short-haul provision. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24286.—Alameda Fuel and Grain Co. et 
al., El Paso, Tex., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Excessive, unjust and 
unreasonable rates on mine run lump and-or 
| nut and other grades of coal taking same 
| rates from points in Colorado and New Mex- 
ico to destinations in Texas and New Mexico. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and reparae 
“— 24287.—Wolff Co., Chicago, Tll., v. Baltis 
more & Ohio Railroad et al. Against the ap- 
plication of classification ratings on ship- 
ments of plumbers goods, rated fourth class 
CL. 30,000 pounds, minimum, subject to rule 
34, and second class LCL., from Chicago, to 
other points in official classification territory 
}as unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudi- 
| cial and preferential of other classes of plum- 
| bers wares. Ask for cease and desist order, 
| 


(Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 






Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
/on Mar. 9 made public decisions in rate 
|cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22790.—Chamber of Commerce of Cas- 
per, Wyo. vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on bananas, in carloads, from 
New Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., and El 
Paso, Tex., to Casper, Wyo., found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rates prescribed and rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 22771 and Related Cases.—Falling Spring 
Lime Co.. Inc., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Ratl- 
way. 1, Rates on ground limestone, in care 
loads, from Barber, Va., to points in southern 
classification territory on and north of that 
part of the line of the Seaboard Air Line 
| Railway which extends from Jacksonville to 
| River Junction, Fla., found to be unreason- 
able. Reasonable maximum rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

2. Rates on ground limestone, in carloads, 
from Barber to points in Ohio, Indiana, and 
| Illinois not shown to have been or to be 
unreasonable. 

3, Rates on ground limestone, in carloads, 
from Barber, via interstate routes, to points 
in Virginia and to points in West Virginia, 
which are in eastern trunk line territory, 
and to points in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Delaware. Pensylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York, found to be unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates for the future prescribed and 
| reparation awarded. 

No. 22729.—Public Service Commission of the 
State of Wyoming v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rate charged on bananas, 
in carloads, from El Paso, Tex., to Chevenne, 

Wyo., found to have been unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded the present rate and rep- 
aration awarded. Present rate found not 
unreasonable but unduly prejudicial and none 
prejudicial basis prescribed for the future. 

No, 22020.—Iola Cement Mills Traffic As- 
sociation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on cement from Portland 
and Boettcher, Colo.. and Laramie, Wyo., 
to destinations in Colorado and Wyoming 
found unduly preferential of shippers at those 

|} points and unduly prejudicial to shippers 

from Dewey, Okla., and the Kansas gas belt 
to the same destinations to the extent that 
such rates are less than the average of 
scales III and IV prescribed in Western Ce- 

ment Rates, 48 I, C, C, 201. 





‘ AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented HEREIN. BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILy 


, Public Utilities 


State Jurisdiction Payment Awarded "sre those “sepeyment saat i Si 





‘Upheld in Claim 


For Insurance 


Court in South Carolina 
Holds for Insurer in Suit 
Brought for Less Than 
Amount of Policy 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Mar. 9. 


An action brought in a State court ask- 
ing judgment for $3,000 on a claim under 
a $5; accident insurance policy may 
not be removed to a United States district 
court over the protest of the plaintiff, 
the South Carolina Supreme Court held 
Mar. 5. Ruling that the State courts 
retain jurisdiction when the amount 
sought is not more than $3,000 exclusive 
of interest and costs even though the 
Giquidated claim may be for more than 
this sum, the court declared that the 
plaintiff will be bound by the judgment 
in the case and held for the defendant on 
the ground that the policy had lapsed 
prior to the insured’s death for nonpay- 
ment of premium. The case was entitled 
Beaty v. Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

The record disclosed that the agent who 
wrote the policy had financed the initial 
premiums for the insured. Another pre- 
mium falling due June 1, 1926, the agent 


— the insured on June 9, asking to 


° of 30 days 


advised “how you want me to pay your 
further M. P. A. premiums.” The insured 
did not receive this letter as he then was 
away on a trip during the course of which 
he was accidentally killed. The court 
pointed out that no one offered to pay 
the premium due June 1 until after the 
insured’s death. Under the terms of the 
contract it terminated that day. 


On the jurisdictional question the court 
explained that prior to the suit in the 
State court the plaintiff had sued for 
$5,000 in a State court and this action 
had been removed by the defendant to 
the ‘United States District Court for the 
Western District of South Carolina where 
the plaintiff took a voluntary nonsuit. 
Thereafter the plaintiff had filed the pres- 
ent action containing the same allegations 


but asking judgment for $3,000 instead of | 


$5,000. 

“In our opinion the plaintiff had the 
right to do this it matters not what her 
purpose .was,” the opinion stated. “Even 
if it be considered that she did it for 
the purpose of preventing a removal of 
the cause to the United States district 
court the case would not be altered.” 

The court said the plaintiff had waived 

@her claim for the difference between the 
amount of the policy and the amount 
named in the prayer for relief and can- 
not afterwards maintain an action for the 
sum so waived. | 


Applications 


—to— | 
Radio Commission 





Applications for broadcasting and wire- 
less licenses just received by the Federal 
Radio Commission have been made pub- | 
lic by the Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

Champlain Valley Community Ass'n (O. W.| 
Cook, president), 56 Bridge Street, Platts- 
burg, N. Y., construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 1,320 kc. 30 w., daytime 


hours. 

VAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co., 8th and 
ule Street, Philadelphia, Pa., modification | 
of license to use new transmitter authorized | 
WIP. WFAN now uses WIP’s transmitter. | 

WIP, Gimbe! Brothers, Inc., 9th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted Dec. 19, 1930, to 
change equipment. j 

WHK. Radio Air Service Corporation, St. | 
Clair and Ontario Streets, Cleveland, Ohio, 
two applications to determine the license 
power of the station by direct measurement 
of the antenna input. 

WLAP. American Broadcasting Corp. of Ken- 
tucky. 1263 South First Street, Louisville, Ky., 
request for special authority to operate on 
1.010 ke., 250 w., two-thirds time, for a period 


| 


Will Derbrandt, Athens, Tex., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,420 ke., 
15 w., unlimited | 

Hattie Mizelle, Hotel Houston, Dothan, Ala., | 
construction permit to erect a new station to | 
use 1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

Dr. Robert R. Jones, Wadlington Hotel, | 


In Plane Mishap 
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usual course of the trade, business pro- | 
| fession or occupation of his employer.” | 
|, The Circuit Court, howeyer, held that 
| the airplane flight, which was undertaken 
| to advertise the employer's theatre, while 
unusual was within the reasonable scope | 





Ss | 
Texas Compensation Act Is\ of ‘the employment and in fuxtherance 


Shytles. 





Held to Apply to Manager 
Of Theater on Flight 


New Orleans, La., Mar. 
manager killed in an airplane accident | ployer’s ithi i 
| y pay, comes within the t. 
while flying on an authorized mission to! of the statute excluding an enplose “os 
advertise his theater is an employe cov-| ) 
ered by the Texas workmen’s compensa- 
| tion law, aceording to a recent decision | 
of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- | 
peals for the Fifth Circuit. 
that of Constitution Indemnity Co. v. 


The insurer contended that the de- | 
ceased was not covered by the insurance | 
policy under the workmen’s compensation | 


9.—A theater 


The case was | 


of the business. 

“To say that a theater manager killed 
while on an airplane trip to advertise 
and obtain trade for his theater,” the 
opinion stated, “with the consent and 
approval of his employer and on his em- 


not in the usual course of that company’s 
business, would be to deny the reality 
of the occurrence, and because. the par- 
ticular incident was unusual, to“tlose the 
eyes of the usualness of its general char- | 
acter, that is, advertisement and trade 
promotion.” 

The appellant also contended that it 
should have been permitted to show the | 
premium rate applicable to commercial 
aviation, but the court ruled that the | 





Workmen’s 


Oklahoma Revokes 
Petroleum Order 





Increase in Allowable Flow 
Withdrawn at Suggestion 
Of Governor 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Mar. 9. 
The State Corporation Commission has 
revoked its order increasing the allowable 
flow of crude oil in the Oklahoma City 
field, restoring the maximum of 150,000 
barrels daily. 


This action was taken, it was an- 


=_—-—_—~__~_~~~-~~"-_[[_[V—_—_—~_~ >~o~rnanr@aw0wr=—>* 


question of premium is a matter between 
the insurance company and the employer, 
the policy providing for a final adjust- 
ment of premium. 








Compensation 


nounced, upon receipt of a letter from) 
Governor William H. Murray, suggesting 
that the increase in authorized produc- | 
| tion had been used as an excuse for the 
| recent cut in the price of crude. 


The Governor, however, stated his be- 
lief to be that “certain big companies” in- 
tended to make the cut immediately after 
adjournment of Congress, and that he 
did not believe the Commission's order 
was the direct cause for the price de- 
crease. He expressed the hope that the 
conference which he has called to meet 
at Texarkana, Tex., will be able to work 
out “a plan that will reach the situation.” 





Commissioner Reappointed 


State of Connecticut: 

i Hartford, Mar. 9. 
| The State Insurance Commissioner, | 
| Howard P. Dunham, has been reappointed | 
|for a third term of four years by Gov- 
jernor Wilbur L. Cross. The nomination 
was confirmed by the State Senate. | 
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‘Insurance Inquiry 


Asked in Illinois 





| Legislative Committee Would 


Examine Policies of Fra- 
ternal Orders 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Mar. 9. 

















; insurance laws of Illinois are inadequate 


to protect the policyholders of such .as- 
sociations and states that 175,000 Illinois 
members of the Modern Woodmen of 
America were affected by a change in 
rating methods adopted June 3, 1929. 

_ Under the terms of the resolution the 
investigating committee would em- 
powered to subpoena witnesses and exam- 
ine them under oath. The committee 


|is to recommend such proposed legisla- 
|; tion as may be deemed necessary arising 
| out of the subject matter of the inquiry. 


A resolution (H. R. 32) to authorize the | 
appointment of a committee of seven | 


members of the Illinois House to investi- 
gate the fraternal insurance laws of IIli- 
nois and other States and to inquire into 
and investigate the activities of fraternal 
insurance associations with reference to 
rate increases and other matters has been 


introduced by Frank A. McCarthy and | 


referred to the Insurance Committee of 
the House. 


The resolution recites that the fraternal 








Arkansas Appointment 


State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Mar. 9. 
The nomination of A. D. Dulaney, who 
has been serving as Acting Insurance 
Commissioner of Arkansas since the re- 
fusal of the State Senate to confirm the 
appointment of W. E. Floyd for another 
term, to serve as State Insurance Com- 
missioner has been submitted to the Sen- 
- ae Governor Harvey Parnell and con- 
rmed. 














Dothan, Ala., construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 1,340 ke., 500 w., one-half | 
time (to share equally with Station WCOA). 
WTOC, Savannah Broadcasting Co., Inc., | 
Hotel De Soto, Savannah, Ga., license to cover 
construction permit granted Dec. 2, 1930, for 
change in equipment 
WODX. Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Hotel 
Battle House, Mobile, Ala modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,410 ke. 
to 1.340 ke, and hours of operation from 
sharing with WSFA to unlimfted 
KSCJ, The Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, 
Iowa, modification of license to increase power 
from 1 kw. night, 2'2 kw. day, to 212 kw. day | 
and night, and hours of operation from shar- | 
ing with WTAQ to unlimited | 
KFIZ, The Reporter Printing Co., Fond du} 
Lac, Wis., license to cover construction permit | 
granted Jan. 30, 1931, to move locally and | 


change equipment 
fe equine Madison, 


WHA, University of Wisconsin, 

Wis.. license to cover construction permit 
granted Dec. 19, 1930, for change in equip- 
ent. 

EMO, Inc., 767 Broadway, Tacoma, Wash 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment 


KFXF. Colorado Radio Corp., 1755 Glenarm 
Street, Denver, Colo., license to cover con- 
struction permit Exented Jan. 27, 1931, for 
change in equipment only , 

Auatications Tatar than broadcasting): 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., Inc., 
Habrenceville, N. J., renewal special experi- 
mental license 

Albert E. Peirce, Chicago, Ill., new private 
coastal station, 5,525, 11,050, 8,290, 11,230, 13,240 
ke., 350 w 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WBL,. Radio Corporation of America-Ohio 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. modification of 
license for additional transmitter and addi- 
tional frequencies, 143, 410, 5,525, 161, 425, 
454, 4,775, 8,570 ke., 750 and 100 w., marine 

lay service. 
rewired Radio, Inc., Lakewood, Ohio, con- 
struction permit for new station on 1,604 
to 17,300 ke., 20 kw., experimental service. 


Increase in Registration 
Of Motor Boats Is Shown 


There were 248,448 motor boats regis- 
tered in the United States on Jan. 1, com- 
pared with 241,040 on Jan. 1, 1930, and 
130,826 at the beginning of 1920, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The port of New York ranked first in 
the number of motor boats registered on 
Jan. 1, with 33.971. Motor boats regis- 
tered at the port of Tampa, Fla., num- 
bered 21,204 and was followed in order 
by Baltimore, Md., 15,123; Philadelphia, 
Pa., 14.975; Norfolk, Va., 14,251; Portland, 





Me., 13,187; Boston, Mass., 13,119; New 
Orleans, La., 12,862; and Detroit, Mich., 
10,083. 


The Bureau of Navigation was directed 
by an Act of Congress of 1910 to inspect 
all motor boats in the United States for 
life-saving and safety equipment. The 
Act of 1918 gave the Bureau power to allot 
official numbers to motor boats, which 
made for better administrative record- 
keeping than did names. Owners of 
motor boats are required to register their 
vessels in the customs district in which 
they reside. This number is applied to 


@ particular boat until the vessel itself 
is taken from service. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 












Other news of Insurance, Utilities 
and Radio will be found on page 8. 
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he American 
Tobacco Co., 
Mf 


TUNE IN— 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every, Tues- 
day, Th 
day and 
Saturday 
evening 
over N.B.C. 

networks. 





The advice of your 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty 
of exercise in the 
mellow sunshine, 
and have aperiodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body. 


rs. 
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SUNSHINE MELLOWS 


a 





Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 





"I's 


irritants 


STRIKE. 





Everyone knows that 
sunshine mellows — that’s why the 
“TOASTING” process includes the use 
of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 


STRIKE = made of the finest tobaccos 
=the Cream of the Crop — THEN 
TOASTED” = an secret 
heating process. Harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos are 
expelled by “TOASTING.” These 
are sold to others. 
are not present in your LUCKY 


extra, secret 


They 


No wonder LUCKIES are 


always kind to your throat. 


It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection = against irritation = against cough 


: 






‘ 
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Capital Minimum 
Is Increased for 
| Wyoming Banks 







Creation of Surplus Fund 
Equal to 10 Per Cent of 
Authorized Capital Also 
Required by New Law 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Mar. 9. 

State banks hereafter organized in 
Wyoming must have 2 minimu:n capital 
of $25,000, instead of $15,000, as a result 
of legislation enacted at the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature, according to a 
statement summarizing the measures en- 
acted affecting banking. prepaved by the 
State Examiner, J A. Reed. 

“This Svate has a very commerdable 
banking code,” Mr. Rved deciared, “evi- 
denced by the success of our banks Jur- 
ing the past two yeors of economic dis- 
turbance; therefore, there was little, if 
any, banking legisiation to be considercd 
by the most recent session of our Legis- 
lature aside from a few corrective and 
constructive strengthening amendments 
to certain portions of the act as it now 
Stands.” 

Examiner Reappointed 


Mr. Reed, who is ex officio supervisor 


of banks, foreign and domestic building | 


and loan associations, bank liquidations, 

as well as the accounts of public officials 

and institutions, has been reappointed for 

a four-year term beginning Apr. 1. His 

oy of legislation folllows in full 
wt: 

(1) The minimum capital requirements 
for the incorporation of a bank was in- 
creased from $14,000 to $25,000 and in ad- 
dition thereto the amendment provides 
that no bank shall be authorized without 
the creation of a surplus fund equal to 
10 per cent of its authorized capital, 
together with undivided profits sufficient 
to care for the operation of the institution 
for a perid of 90 days, to be determined 
and based upon the approval of the State 
Examiner. 

(2) The Uniform Collector Code which 
has been adopted by several of the States 
as recommended by the American Bankers 
Association was enacted into a law. 


(3) An act providing for the succession | 


¢ fiduciary powers in case of consolida- 
ion. 

(4) An act making provision for the 
time limit in which creditors may file 
contingent claims not of record at the 
time of consolidation of banks. 

(5) The present code provides that 
banks must have an examining commit- | 
tee composed of two stockholders, not 
officers, or the directors of the institution, | 
who must, subject to the order of the 
State Examiner, conduct a semiannual | 
examination of the institution on the form 
which he may prescribe. This act was 
amended to include private auditors, sub- | 
ject to oppncation of the directors and | 
approval of the State Examiner, who may | 
conduct said semiannual examinations | 
and certify to the same with the attest | 
of the directors. 

(6) The present depository law was 
amended with the additional protection | 
to banks depositing collateral to secure | 
public funds by placing liability in ad- 
dition to the treasurer and his bond upon 
the political subdivisions whose funds the | 
institution is compelled to secure. 

(7) An act was adopted which is/| 
destined to exempt from inheritance tax, | 
proceeds of life insurance policies which | 
are payable in trust for the benefit of | 
beneficiaries. 

(8) The classification of a foreign build- | 
ing and loan association was amended 
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Changes in Status 


magus 


State Banks 





Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 


has announced: 
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Security Issues 


| 


issioner, 
State Bank. Kingman, and Sparta State Bank, | * 
Cromwell, closed. : cd 
| ~yowa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent o 


eg Tipton 
k, p’ \ 
lant Ayr State Bank, 


liability of 


taken over 





! 
to include all bond companies, investor's | js completely liquidated or plans for pay- 


syndicates. or syndicates operating under 
the so-called deferred payment accumu- 
lative plan, which automatically places 
such organizations under the supervision 
of the State Examiner. 


Rate Complaints 
Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 






(Continued from Page 8.| 


the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and ratings and reparation. 

No. 24288.—Union Sheep Co., San Francisco, 
v. Southern Pacific Railroad et al. Against 
application of a combination rate of 71 cents 
from Paddock and South Omaha, to Ogden, 
Utah, plus $138 per car for that part of the 
haul from Ogden to San Francisco, on double 
deck carloads shipments of sheep as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist 
order establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24289.—Farmers Grain Co., Metcalf, Tll., 
et al., v. Illinois Central Railroad. Unjust and 
unreasoneble and excessive rates on shipments 
of coal, from points in the Brazil-Clinton and 
Linton-Sullivan Coal districts in Indiana to 
points in Illinois. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 


No. 24290.-Hammond Bag and Paper Co., | 


Wellsburg, W. Va.. v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of paper bags, LCL from 
Wellsburg to points in Alabame, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Ask for cease and desist order, 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24291.—National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa., y. 
New York Central Railroad. Against a rate 
of $1.29 per net ton on sand, from Polk, Pa., 
interstate to Erie, Pa., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable, also against subsequently established 
rate of $1.20. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of rates based on the single 
line scale of rates on crude silica sand, pre- 
scribed by the Commission in Illinois Silica 
Sand Traffic Bureau v. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
152 I. C. C. 749, or such other rate as the 
Commission may deem just and reasonable 
and reparation. 

No. 24292.—Lee Clay Products Co., Clear- 
field, Ky., v. Arkansas & Louisiana, Missouri 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable con- 
bination rates on sewer pipe, CL from Clear- 
field to points in Louisiana. Ask for the ap- 
plication of Class "E"” rates and reparation of 
$1,424.09. 








|charge of the work of formulating the| 


| Post Office Department annual supply bills 
land it conducts the formal hearings 
| thereon, its members have felt the sub- 
committee should have full information 
|concerning all these matters not only that 
lit may be fully informed but to the end 
jalso that Congress, through such an in- 
quiry, may be adequately advised touch- 
ling ‘the policies involved and the char- 
acter of the return, present and pros- 
|pective, which the Federal Government 
land the people ef the United States are 
| receiving and will receive through the 
joperation of these mail services. 

| “There are about 26 domestic air mail 
routes, 12 foreign air mail routes and 40 
|ocean-going mail routes (steamship 
jroutes) covered by existing contracts. 

| Early Conference Expected 

| “Tt js probable that this preliminary 
data will be completed during the present 
{month and that.about Apr. 1, when Rep- 
resentative Wood, the chairman, will re- 
turn to Washington, there will be another 
meeting of the subcommittee at Wash- 
ington to study the data and to deter- 
mine the extent of further inquiries which 





{may be made to carry out the purposes | 


of the investigation. 
“The purpose of the 

simply to elucidate the facts involved. 

is in no sense political. 


investigation is 


is to bring out in an appropriate way the| 
many facts entering into the whole equa- | 


tion of Federal appropriations for the 
transportation of air mail, domestic and 
foreign, and for the carriage of the mails 
in American ships to foreign lands. Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee consider that 
their own responsibility is such that they 
should be put into possession of all the 
facts and that they owe to Congress the 


























Exempt from all Fe 


Gold 41, 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and other States 


State of California 





derail Income Taxes 

















% Bonds 





Due February 1, 1 





938-1949, inclusive 








These Bonds are direct general obligations of the 
State of California payable from unlimited ad valo- 
rem taxes upon all the taxable property therein. 


Yielding 3.60% to 3.80%, 
according to maturities 




















Complete circular on request 

















Harris, Forbe 


Pine Street, corner 


Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 






s & Company 


William, New York 










s nnounced: Cedar County State 
Piptod by Department. 
taken over deposit 
Kellerton State Pank, Kellerton. 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
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The sole desire | 










to $23,200,000 and for the next fiscal 
year $29,600,000. 

“The extent of these appropriations in- 
dicates the importance of this whole sub- 
ject and the desirability of a fair and 
thorough inquiry into all the facts in 
relation thereto. This investigation will 
doubtless have some bearing upon the 
policy of making appropriations in the 
future for these various purposes, espe- 
cially to exvansions.” 


Three Are Indicted 


In Banking Failure 











Conspiracy Is Charged in Ten- 
nessee Transactions 


Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 9.—Col. Luke Lea, 
publisher; Rogers Caldwell, former presi- 
dent of the defunct Caldwell & Company, 
investment bankers, and J. Basil Ramsey, 
former president of the Holston Union 


| National Bank of Knoxville, were indicted 
Mar. 7 on charges of violating Federal 
banking laws in transactions with the 
|closed Holston Union National Bank. 





| The indictments were brought in the 
Federal district court at Greenville, 
Tenn., and capiases were mailed to Nash- 
ville. A» V. McLane, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, stated orally Mar. 9 that 
| the indictments had not reached his office 
‘and that he did not expect them to be 
served until Mar. 10, 

The true bill charges that Mr. Ramsey 
attempted to deceive the officers of the 
| Federal Reserve Bank, the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Federal bank 
examiners, it also charges him with wil- 
fully misapplying $98,000 of the bank’s 
credit to the joint account of Col. Lea 
j}and Mr. Caldwell. It charges that the 
| three entered into a conspiracy whereby 
Ramsey made a $98,000 false entry in 
|the bank’s records and misapplied the 
| bank’s credit in that amount. 


| iene 
Hong Kong Reduces 


, : 
| Tariff on Tobacco 


Duties Are to Be Collected on 
Gold Basis 


For the purpose of preventing further 
decrease in revenue resultin rom the 
depreciated value of silver, the Govern- 
ment of the British Colony of Hong Kong 
on Feb. 19, 1931, announced that, effec- 
tive immediately, the rates of duty on all 
imported tobacco would be reduced, but 
would be collected henceworth on a gold 
basis with the Hong Kong dollar we 
to 1s. 8d. British currency ‘(approximately 
United States $0.40), according to a radio- 
gram received in the Department of Com- 
| merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
David M. Maynard, Hong Kong. 

The following are the new gold basis 
duties applicable to imported tobacco, with 
the former silver dollar rates in paren- 
theses: 

Unmanufactured tobacco, if unstriped: 
(a) containing 10 pounds or more of mois- 
ture per 100 pounds weight thereof, 50 





New York Market Quotations 
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Bank Supervision 





| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


| For Savings Bank Investment 


Fountain Park | 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Mar. 9 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 
The following symbols are used to designate the States 














































Domestic Trade 


Stocks of Wheat Held on Farms 


Exceed Average for Ten Years 





‘Department of Agriculture Reports Holdings 


| Of Corn Low Due to Drought But Plenti- 
ful Supplies of Other Grains on Hand 






























$6,500,000 


Washington and Suburban Companies 


(Washingten, D. C.) 
5'1,,% Cellateral Trust Geld Bends 


Dated March 1, 1931 


Due March 1, 1941 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 without deduction for any Federal Income Tax not exceeding 
2% per annum. Pennsylvania 4 mills tax, Maryland 414 mills tax, and District of Columbia 5 mills 
tax refundable. Callable at 105 and accrued interest through March 1, 1932 and thereafter 
at gradually decreasing premiums. Coupon bonds, registerable as to principal. 


Reference is made to a circular descriptive of these Bonds, which is summarized in part as follows, for a more complete 


statement respecting the Trust and these Bonds: 


Washington and Suburban Companies, a Massa- 
chusetts Common Law Trust, formed under a 
Declaration of Trust, containing the usual pro- 
visions confining liability to the trust assets, 
owns approximately 84% of the common stock of 
Washington Gas Light Company and will own 
the entire capitalizations of Alexandria Gas Com- 
pany and Washington Suburban Gas Company, 
which operating companies comprise a compact 
group supplying gas, directly or through sub- 
sidiaries, to the entire District of Columbia and 
several adjacent communities in the adjoining 
States of Maryland and Virginia. The total popu- 
lation of the territory served is estimated to be in 


excess of 630,000. 


Washington and Suburban Companies will also 
own 99% of the non-voting participating prefer- 
ence stock and approximately 9% of the common 
stock of New York and Richmond Gas Company, 


We Recemmend These 


furnishing. gas in the Borough of Richmond, 
Staten Island, a rapidly growing section of New 
York City. 


These Bonds will be direct obligations of Wash- 
ington and Suburban Companies and, in addition, 
will be secured by deposit with the Trustee of 
approximately 84% (109,196 shares) of the com- 
mon stock of Washington Gas Light Company, 
the entire capitalization of Alexandria Gas Com- 
pany and the entire capitalization of Washington 
Suburban Gas Company. 


Dividends have been paid on the common stock of 
Washington Gas Light Company for more than 
fifty-five years. The cash dividends paid in each 
of the past five calendar years, and being cur- 
rently paid, on the 109,196 shares of the stock to 
be pledged as collateral for these Bonds was alone 
in excess of the annual interest requirements on 
this issue of Bonds. 


Bonds fer Investment 


Price 97 and Interest, Yielding ever 5.90% 


These Bonds are offered for sale when, as, and if issued and 


subject to the approval of the requisite public authorities and 


of our counsel. It is expected that Bonds in temporary form will be available for delivery on or about March 24, 1931. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


incorporated 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Incerperated 


March 10, 1931. 


Chase Securities Corporation 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incerperated 


We regard the above statements as reliable, but they do not constitute representations by us. 
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Kansas: H. Koeneke, Bank Commis- | banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, in which these securities are made eligible, either by [Conti 4 
aah. Wichita, name Pee: ae eeseiaate | mae on een Fea Sar nienoaee only Tan, a rep a, we ——— er Sasa te ao ontinued from Page 1.] 
Bank, ic . = m te States whic ssue officia Sts of specific secu ies con- 0 a; ornia, b; Connecticut, c; » Ma; a | 
Reserve State Bank, after merger with State| = sa ea eal for that purpose. This information has been chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. oats crop remaining on the farms on Mar. |slightly less than the record supply of 
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Bank Deposits 





Rules Compiled 


Affecting Loans 
In Drought Area 


Regulations Issued by Secre- | 
tary Hyde Embrace Five | 
States; Ten Millions Said | 
To Be Available 


Regulations under which loans will be | 
made to farmers in five States from the | 
$20,000,000 fund appropriated for loans in | 





drought and storm areas have just been 
made public by the Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde. 
The amount available for loans directly 
to farmers from the fund, Mr. Hyde ex- 
lained, is $10,000,000, an equal amount 
aving been set aside for loans to finance 
agricultural credit corporations, livestock 
loan companies, and like organizations. 
The regulations apply to Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
The loans will be made under the pro- 
vision for such advances for “agricultural 
rehabilitation,” Mr. Hyde said, and this 


term is construed to mean “any agricul- | 


tural purpose or use necessary to the 
on of the 1931 crop,” except that 


| district. 


Loans Decreased 


Reserve Board Statement Re- 


By Member Banks’ 





veals an Increase in Time _ | 
Deposits | 
The Federal Reserve Board's condition | 


| statement of weekly reporting member | 


banks in leading cities on Mar. 4, made 


Public Mar. 9, 


shows decreases for the 


week of $26,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $100,000,000 in net demand deposits 


and $51,000,000 


| $12,000,000 in the San Francisco district | 


§ in Government deposits, 
and increases of $14,000,000 in time de- 
posits and $5,000,000 in borrowings from | 
Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $36,000,000 
at reporting banks in the Chicago district, 


and $40,000,000 at all reporting banks, | 
and increased $20,000,000 in the New York 
“All other” loans increased $11,- 


| 000,000 in the Boston district, $9,000,000 in 


| the San Francisco district, 


| 000 in the New York district. 


$6,000,000. in 
the Philadelphia district and $17,000,000 at | 
all reporting banks, and declined $8,000,- 


Holdings of Government securities in- 


| creased $14,000,000 in the New York dis- | 


trict, $9,000,000 in the Cleveland district, 


| $6,000,000 in the San Francisco district 
}and_ $30,000,000 at all reporting banks. 


| 


| 000,000 at all reporting banks. 


oans will not be made for purchase of | 
| banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 


livestock, tools, equipment, or machinery, 
or the erection or repair of buildings and 
improvements. The regulations follow in 
full text: 

This circular defines the procedure rela- 
tive to granting loans for agricultural re- 


Holdings.of other securities declined $50,- 
000,000 in the New York district and $33,- 


Borrowings of weekly reporting member 


gated $47,000,000 on Mar. 4, the principal 
change for the week being an increase of 


| $5,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
| of San Francisco. 


habilitation in 1931 to farmers in drought | 


and(or) storm and hail-stricken areas of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee out of the appropriation 
of $20,000,000 for aid to agricultural credit 
corporations and for agricultural rehabili- 
tation and other purposes contained in 
the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act ‘(Public No. 666, 7lst Congress), ap- 
proved Feb. 14, 1931. The text of this ap- 
priopriation is as follows: 


Text of Provision 


{ 


“In addition to the sums herein au- | 


thorized. and appropriations made there- 
under, there is hereby appropriated to 
be immediately available, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
-propriated, the sum of $20,000,000 to be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the following purposes: (1) To make ad- 
vances or loans to individuals in the 
drovght and ‘or) storm or hail-stricken 
areas of the United States for the pur- 


(Principal resources and _ liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks 
in each Federal reserve district on 
Mar. 4, as made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Mar. 9 are shown 
in tabulation at the bottom of this 
page.) 








} 


For French Auto Tax 


An amendment which would substitute 
a surtax of 32 francs per 100 liters (about 
0.048 a gallon) on gasoline for the horse- | 


| power tax now levied on automobiles, has 


| been proposed 


in French Chamber of 


| Deputies, according to advices received in | 
| the Department of Commerce from Trade | 
; Commissioner W. L. Finger, Paris. 


The present gasoline tax is about equiv- 


|alent to $0.042 a gallon, and it is claimed 
| that the increase should yield additional 


pose of assisting in forming local agri- | 


cultural-credit corporations, livestock loan 
companies, or like organizations, or of in- 
creasing the capital stock of such corpo- 
rations, companies, or organizations qual- 
ified to do business with Federal interme- 
diate credit banks, or to which such privi- 
leges may be extended, and (or) of mak- 
ing loans to individuals upon the security 
of the capital stock of such corporations, 
companies, or organizations, and (2) to 


revenue of about $30,000,000, practically 
the equivalent to the returns from the 
present horsepower tax. The present sys- | 


;tem is unpopular with nearly everyone, 
; and the proposed tax is said to have the 


make advances or loans to farmers for | 


crop production for the crop of 1931 and 
for further agricultural rehabilitation in 
the drought and ‘or) storm-stricken or 
hail-stricken areas of the United States. 
The advances and loans made pursuant to 
this act and amendment thereto shall be 
secured by liens on crops or by other se- 
curity, under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe.” 


Basis for Loans Specified 

Loans for agricultural rehabilitation in 
1931 will be made to farmers in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee who suffered crop failure 
or severe crop losses from drought and-or 
st@gm and hail in 1930 and who are with- 
out money or commercial basis of credit. 
The term “agricultural rehabilitation” will 
be construed to mean any agricultural 
purpose or use necessary to the produc- 
tion of,the 1931 erop, except the pur- 
chase of livestock, tools, equipment, or 
machinery, or the erection or repair of 
buildings and improvements. Loans will 
not be made for the payment of existing 
debts, interest, or taxes. The law re- 
quires that security must be given. Ap- 

lications for loans for agricultural re- 

abilitation will be considered on the basis 
of the necessity of the applicant and the 
@ security offered in each individual case. 
Loans for agricultural rehabilitation may 
be in addition to and in excess of loans 
authorized under the regulations govern- 
ing crop production loans issued under date 
of Dec. 30, 1930, as amended, where the 
security offered is adequate. The maxi- 
mum loan for agricultural] rehabilitation 
to any individual or to the tenants of any 
one landlord in any one county will not 
be in excess of $1,000. Loans for the pur- 
chase of seed, fertilizer, feed for live- 
stock, and-or fuel and oil for tractors 
used in crop production will continue to 
be charged to the $45,000,000 appropria- 
tion, but loans for agricultural rehabili- 
tation will be charged to the $20,000,000 
appropriation previously cited in these 
regulations. The amount available for 
such loans is not in excess of $10,000,000 
at this time, $10,000,000 of the $20,000,000 
having been set aside for loans to indi- 
viduals for the purchase of capital stock 
of agricultural credit corporations and 
livestock loan companies. 


Official Form Prescribed 
Applications for loans for agricultural 


approval of automobile interests and other 
organizations. It is possible that the proj- 


Firmer Condition Is Reported 


| affect conditions in the money market. 
| Currency requirements, after reaching the 


Substitute Is Proposed 


ect may be modified to exempt agricul- | 


tural tractors and other vehicles. 





partment of Agriculture of the following | 


documents: 

(a) Application on the form (Form No. 
2 or Form No. AR 2) previously specified 
in this circular, signed by the applicant 


|and verified by the designated representa- 


1 


| Secretary of Agriculture. 


tives of the Department in the county 
in which -the applicant is located. 

(b) Promissory note (Form No. 3 or 
AR 3) fully executed by the applicant, 
for the amount of the loan, payable to 
the United States of America, on or be- 
fore Oct. 31, 1931, with interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, in the 
form prescribed and furnished by the 
Interest to 


|-Oct. 31 will be deducted in advance from 


| 
| 


the amount loaned. 

(c) Crop mortgage (Form No. 4 or AR 
4) in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee and a crop pledge (Form No. 
4A or AR 4A) in Louisiana upon all of 
the crops growing or to be grown by the 
applicant in 1931, in favor of the United 
States of Amcrica, duly executed by the 
applicant @n such manner as to entitle 
it to filing and securing payment of the 
above-mentioned note, and containing a 
provision authorizing the United States 
Department of Agriculture, through a 


}representative designated by the Secre- 


| landlord, 


tary of Agriculture, in the event the ap- 
plicant fails to protect and at the proper 
time to harvest the crops mortgaged or 
pledged, to enter upon the premises and 
harvest the same, and to sell the crop to 
satisfy the lien of said mortgage or pledge 
and expenses incurred thereunder from 
the proceeds of the crop. 


Waiver Requirement 


Crop mortgages and pledges shall be 
executed on forms supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and shall be 
led in the proper office under the State 
laws applicable. Mortgages and pledges 
shall be prepared in duplicate, the orig- 
inal being fully executed and both copies 
being transmitted with the application. 
If the applicant for a loan is a tenant, 
or is farming land under contract for 
deed or so-called crop contract, or has 
given a prior mortgage or pledge on his 
1931 crop, he must secure the waivers 
of the actual owners of the land, his 
and-or all prior mortgage or 
pledge holders in the space provided on 
the mortgage or pledge form for the pur- 
pose. If the applicant leases the land 
from another and in turn operates it with 
tenants or share croppers, waivers of both 
the actual owner of the leased land (un- 


rehabilitation in 1931 will be made on the less the rental of said land has been 
official form of application (Form No. 2))| 
prescribed and furnished by the Secretary | pers must be secured in the space pro- 
of Agriculture, the amount being entered | vided on the mortgage or pledge form 


under the heading “for other pur 
incident to crop production,” and 


mortgage (Form No. 4). 
voucher (Form No. AR5), properly signed, 
must be submitted for the amount of the 
@ ‘Yoan for agricultural rehabilitation, as this 
item is chargeable to a different appro- 
priation than the loans for seed, fer- 
tilizer and feed. Where the applicant for 
a loan for agricultural rehabilitation has 
reviously made application for a loan 
or seed, feed, and fertilizer, he may use 
the short form of application (Form No. 
AR2) in which reference is made to the 


A separate | 


previous application for a loan for other | 


purposes. 


n such cases, the loan being 
only for agricultural rehabilitation, 


the 


special note, mortgage and voucher forms | to borrowers in installments 


paid) and of said tenants or share crop- 


€S|or on separate waiver form. 


| 


t ing; In all cases where waivers are required, | 
included in the note (Form No. 3) and | the person waiving must certify that at 


the time of signing such waiver he is 
in actual possession and owner of any 


contract for deed, rent note, mortgage. | 


land sales contract, or other paper, and 
must enter into an agreement on the spe- 
cial form provided for the purpose (Form 
No. 7) that he will not assign, transfer, 
hypothecate, or sell such security with- 
out first having secured the written con- 
sent of the duly authorized representa- 
tive of the United States. 

(d) By a voucher form supplied by the 
Department cf Agriculture and signed by 
the applicant. 


The right is reserved to make payments 


provided for the purpose (Forms AR 3, 4| quire borrowers to show how the initial 
and 5) must be used. Applications for | installment hes been expended before fur- 


loans for agricultural rehabilitation will| ther payments are mi 


be investigated by the Department of 
Agriculture through such agencies as it! 
may determine and the approval or dis- | 
approval of applications certified by its | 


authorized representatives. Approval may 


be for a less amount than that applied | 


° these regulations will be paid by a 
or. 
Disbursing Agents 
The amount approved for loan pursuant 
@ temporary special disbursing agent to the 
applicant, or on his written order, upon 


| relative to loans for the 


| 


e. 


| Portugal 
and to re-| 


Applications for loans under these regu- | 


lations must be mailed in time to be re- 
ceived by the designated representative of 
the Department of Agriculture at the 
Farmers’ Secd Loan Office, Memphis, 
Tenn., not iater than Apr. 30, 1931. 
The right is reserved to make further 
cupeemental or amendatory regulations 
{ urchase of seed, 
fertilizer, feed and-or fuel and oil for 
tractors in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, in 1931 from 


receipt and approval by the designated | time to time, or to withdraw these regu- 
representative of the United States De- | lations at any time. 





; China 


| Chile (peso) 





In New York Money ‘Market 


Federal ‘Reserve Review Shows Slight Gains in Demand 
For Capital and Small Increases by Dealers in 
Interest Rates on Bills 


February saw slightly firmer conditions 


in the 


New 


York money 


market than 


prevailed in. January, according to the 


monthly 


review of credit and business 


conditions of the Federal Reserve Bank 


|}of New York. 


The demand for funds 


on the part of business organizations, 
however, continues to be chiefly a de- 
mand for capital, it is stated in the re- 
view of the money market in February, 
which follows in full text: 


Conditions 


on the whole, 
January. 


in the New York money 
market during the past month have been, 
slightly firmer than 
The large excess of bank re- 
serves over requirements which persisted 


during most of January was much re- 


duced and at time was replaced by 


shortage, making necessary occasional re- 


course to the reserve bank. 


in conditions reflected partly a small in- 
crease in the demand for currency, but 
more largely a further retirement of Fed- 
eral reserve credit. 


of the reserve banks declined 
|further during the first half of Febru- 
‘ary; Government security holdings were 
reduced slightly; and discounts for mem- 
ber banks were reduced somewhat 
ther to the smallest 


October. Gold imports continued, though 


in reduced volume. 


Acceptance holdings 


vo 


slightly 


lume since 


Usual Tendency Toward 


in 


a 


This change 


fur- 
last 


in the face of prospective Treasury fi- 
nancing for a payment to veterans. ere 
were indications that the volume of new 
bond offerings would have been mate- 
rialy larger had conditions in the bon 
market been such as to facilitate their 
absorption. The limited demand by 
business for bank loans and the ample 
supply of funds are reflected in the 
changes in the loans and investments of 
reporting banks. During February the in- 


stantial proportion of United States Gov- 
ernment obligations and a variety of other 
bonds and notes, many of them short- 
term, increased about $32500,000, mak- 
|ing a total increase since the low point 
of October, 1929, of about $1,700,000,000. 
During approximately the same period 
the “all other” loans, which include 
Short-term commercial borrowing, have 
been reduced about $1,600,000,000. 

The security loans of the reporting 
banks also showed a further slight re- 
duction during February to the smallest 
volume since the early part of 1929, not- 
withstanding some increase in the loans 
of these banks to security brokers and 
| dealers during the month. The total se- 
curity loans of the reporting banks have 
been reduced approximately $1,300,000,000 


and dealers now receive a larger propor- 
tion of their funds from these banks than 





¢ | veterans. 


vestments of banks, which include a sub- | 


since last June, although security brokers | 


Treasury Operations 


throughout the country. Consequently 
the total volume of bank credit extended 
by ail banks of the country is estimated 
by the Federal Reserve Board ta have 
been approximately $3,000,000,000 less at 


jthe end of December, 1930, than in Qcto- 


| ber, 1929, 

| Call loan rates were virtually unchanged 
| Sonne February, but rates charged for 
time loans on Stock Exchange collateral 


were advanced slightly near the end of 
the month. Acceptance rates after a 
decline early in the month, advanced again 
to the same levels as at the end ef Jan- 
uary, and yields on short-term Govern- 
}ment's rese somewhat, reflecting in part 
the weakness in prices ef long-term Gov- 
ernment obligations which has accom- 
anied the discussions concerning the 
easury ae that will be required 
as the result of increased loans to war 
Contrary to the general tend- 
ency, commercial paper rates declined 
slightly further during February. 


Holdings of Acceptances 
| Establish Record 


Holdings of acceptances by the accept- 


the American Acceptance Council in- 
|; creased $200,000,000 during January, fol- 
| lowing a reduction of $122,000,000 in the 
final month of 1930. heir holdings on 
| Jan. 31 reached $571,000,000, by far the 
j largest amount of bills these banks have 
ever held as investments. This increase 
was accompanied by a large reduction in 
the reserve banks’ holdings for their own 
account. 

The volume of dollar acceptances eut- 
standing showed a seasonal decline in 
| January, and at the end of that month 
the total of $1,520,000,000. was $36,000,- 
000 smaller than in December, 1930, and 
$173,000,000 below the January, 1930, fig- 
ure. Decreases in all of the prineipal 
classes of acceptances contributed to the 
decline from December and only accept- 
ances based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries remained larger 


ing banks and bankers that report to| 





Expansion Not Apparent 


There has been no indication as yet 
of an unusual demand for funds for busi- 
ness purposes such as would materially 


usual low point at the end of January, 
have shown approximately the usual sea- 
sonal expansion, but loans of reporting | 
member banks other than security loans, 
which reflect largely short term commer- 
cial borrowing, have not shown the tend- 
ency toward expansion which is_ past 
years has frequently appeared in Febru- 
ary; in fact, during the past month there 
has been a further substantial reduction 
in such loans, largely caused, however, by 
a decline in the acceptance holdings of 
New York City banks, which are included 
in this classification. 


The demand for funds on the part of 
business organizations apparently con- 
tinues to be chiefly a demand for capital. 
New security issues in February were not 
large, due to unsettlement in the market 


seaitieinnaanneecesee abana APN 
Reloans Are in Majority, 
Reports Veterans’ Bureau 


Veterans’ bonus checks totaling $6,389,- 
213 had been mailed out at the end of 
last week by the central and regional 
offices, it was stated orally Mar. 9 at the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Approximately 70,000 applications had 
been received by the close of the week, 
and 17,061 checks had been mailed. Only 
769 of the applications were for original 
loans, all others being for reloans, it was 
stated. 

Applications Mar. 7 numbered 4,799, it 
was pointed out, and 69 of these were 
original. On that day 3,284 checks for 
$1,195,182 were issued. 


Changes in Status | 
—of— 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
for the week ended Mar. 1 were an- 
nounced Mar. 9 by the Comptroller of | 
the Currency as follows: | 

Changes of Title: 

The National Bank of Schwenksville, Pa 
to The National Bank and Trust Company of 
Schwenksville. 

Voluntary Liquidations: 

The Queen Anne's National Bank of Cen- 
treville, Md., capital, $75,000; effective Feb. 3, | 
1931. Liquidating Agents: Board of Directors 
of the liquidating bank The 
Centreville National Bank of Maryland = 

The First Natjonal Bank of Stonington, I1., | 
capital, $50,000; effective Feb. 2, 1931. Liquidat- 











Absorbed by 





ing Agent: J. Irving Owen, Stonington, Il 
Absorbed by The Farmers State Bank, which 
has changed its title to The First State 
Bank, Stonington, Ill. 

The First National Bank of Kenmare, N. 
Dak., capital, $25,000; effective Jan. 19, 1931 
Liquidating Agents: David Clark Jr and P. | 
W. Dahl, Kenmare, N. Dak. Absorbed by The 
Kenmare National Bank, Kenmare, N. Dak 

The First National Bank of Cuba, IIl., capi- 
tal, $50,000; effective Feb. 28, 1931. Liquidat- 
ing Agent K. Layne, Cuba, Ill, Absorbed 


by the State Bank of Cuba, Ill. 





Foreign Exchange 





New York, Mer. 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you tgat the buying rates 
in the New York marke&t at noon today for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) - 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) --* 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) . 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) cawaetdudaewaeee 
Netherlands (guilder) «--+-+-+.+...++5 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
(escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ans 
Switzerland (franc) -- 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
(Shang. tael) > 
(Mexican dollar) .... 
(Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Caneda (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ... oe 
Argentina (peso gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 










China 
China (Yuan dollar) ..---esseeeses 


. 100.0009 
100.0500 
47.3000 
76.0280 

8.1541 
12.0560 
72.4596 
96.5700 
29.0000 


Uruguay 
Colombia 
Bar silver 


(peso) 
(peso) 








Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Mar. 4, 1931, 






(In millions of dollars) 


Total Boston w. ¥. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total .. 22,621 1,460 9,173 1,316 2,231 614 565 
Loans—total ........ssceeeeeeeee 15,441 1,075 6,299 848 1,427 435 417 
On securities .......ccccceess 7,273 414 3.539 444 678 164 131 
All other ........+eccceseceees 8.168 661 2.760 404 749 271 286 
Investments—total ......sseee0> 7,180 385 2.874 468 804 179 148 
U. S. Govt. securities ........ 3.444 134 1,498 171 399 71 64 
Other securities SEES 251 1,376 297 405 108 84 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ...... 1,773 96 845 89 141 40 39 
Cash in vault ......-.+seerevere 211 13 55 13 26 17 9 
Net demand deposits .....-«+++ 13,514 860 6,357 156 1,111 328 302 
e ime deposits ........- 7,289 526 1,787 393 1,008 247 227 
vernment deposits 29 3 6 2 3 2 3 
Due from banks ...+esssseees 1,855 123 180 184 170 106 98 
Due to banks ..... segeee 3,835 151 1,395 267 385 122 123 
Borrowings from F, R. Bank .. 47 2 4 a 6 5 + 


\ 


these banks, 


crease during the 


Chi St.L. Minn. K. C, Dallas 8. F. | 
3.262 630 34931 432 1,958 
2.299 447 19 «= 382 315 1,278 
1,093 181 76 103 “el "359 ° 
1206 286 143.279 224 919 
963 183 130 249 117 680 
494 43 64 103 66 337 
469 140 66 «146 51 343 
263 44 24 54 32 106 
32 6 5 11 6 18 
1,799 359 200 «© 443 275 724 | 
1/318 238 149-204 150 1,042 | 
5 aa <a aa 1 4) 
300 104 97 ~—s- 189 117 187 | 
340 =: 130 94 = 231 126 271 
3 ie. 2 2 14] 


at any previous time in recent years. 

The total volume of credit extended by | 

ese ‘s, Which are located in the 
| Principal cities, has shown little net in- 
3 ast two years, and in 
the same period there has been a sub- 
| Stantial reduction in the loans and in- 
| vestments of banks in smaller localities 


than a year ago. 

Due to the continued withholding of 
bills from the discount market by the ac- 
cepting institutions during the first few 
days of February, dealers’ portfolios re- 
mained at a low figure and one-eighth per 
;cent reduction in open market rates was 
| effected, wren canceling the advance of 
‘late January. In a further effort to at- 









¢ 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


75) 


Pace VY 


Business Conditions 


tract bills with which to fill investment 
orders, another reduction of one-eighth 
per cent in rates was made by all dealers 
on Feb. 6, and gt this level—14 per cent 
for unindorsed bills of 90 day maturity— 
bill rates reached a new low yield in the 
history of the bill market in this country. | 

The temporary appearance around the; 
middle of the month of a slightly firmer | 
money situation, as a result of the ab- 
sorption of the excess reserves which the 
New York City banks had possessed dur- 
ing most of January, caused these banks 
to dispose of some of the large volume 
ef bills held at the end of January, and 
dealers’ rtfolios rose moderately. The) 
dealers then reversed their rate position 
by raising all maturities one-eighth per 
cent, and when a considerable further 
increase in their portfolios occurred, they 
raised their rates. by another one-eighth 
to the level prevailing at the opening of | 
the month, which was more nearly in| 
accord with the Federal reserve sales of 
bills to the dealers, the banks also of-)| 
fered bills fram their portfolios to the| 
reserve bank for the purpose of retiring 
temporary borrowings which had. been 
incurred in balancing their reserve posi- 
tion. During the latter part of the month, | 


| dealers’ portfolios weré somewhat re-| 
duced, due to an increased investment 
= for bills, principally foreign or- 
ers. 


|. The Federal Reserve System’s_port- 
folios of bills continued to decline through 
Feb. 11, and, although some increase oc- 
curred in the succeeding two weeks, re- 
serve bank holdings at the close of the 
month were moderately lower than at! 
the end of January. 

The tendency in open market commer- 
cial paper rates was gradually downward | 
throughout February, with the conse-| 
quence that the prevailing rate for prime 
names reached 2'¢ per cent shortly after 





the middle of the month, as compared 
with 24 to 2% per cent which was quoted | 
as the going range at the end of Janu-| 
ary. In addition, some business was done 
T cent and certain names con- | 


| at 2} 
tinued sell at 2% per cent. Bank in-| 








vestment demand for paper throughout | 
the country continued to be active and! 
was well in excess of the supply: of new | 
paper that came into dealers’ portfolios | 
rom commercial and industrial concerns. | 

Reflecting the limited volume of paper 
available in the market, the amount out- | 
standing through the 20 dealers reporting ' 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Mar. 6 
Made Public Mar. 9, 1931 











Receipts 
Customs receipts soe se seeees $1,383,139.67 
nternal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......--:--+ 2,794,107.83 
Miscellaneous internal 
DOE sci cxdingce «sc qetess - 2,147,915. 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 1,673. 
SSS 
Total ordinary receipts .. 1306 836.5 
Balance previous day ” Wars 
TOA) cecvcccivcsvvccsecvees 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ........ $11,381,921.10 
Interest on public debt ...... 135,944. 
Refunds of receipts .........- e 432,222.12 
Panama Canal ............... 73,853. 
Operations in special accounts 558,244.79 
Adjusted-service certificate 
WEE -cncevesetscesebsavegects 6,212,851 
Civil-service retirement fund 355,862 
Investment of trust funds .. 906,896.75 





Total ordinary expenditures $5,818,299.91 
Other public debt expenditures 8,715,342. 
Balance today 120,707,971.79 


$195,241,613.975 





to this bank declined 9 per eent further 
during January. The Jan. 31 outstand- 


|ings of $327,000,000 were 19 per cent ber 


low the figure for the corresponding date 
in 1930, the first year-to-year decline 
be shown in 12 months. Not sinee 192. 
have January outstandings failed to “— 
some increase over the fs e for 
cember, which usually mar e seasonal 
low point. . 












UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securitees Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 








Builders of 


X-CITY” 








HE titan force which once brought 


men together behind the same mud 


walls and beneath the same thatched roofs 


is at work again. But now, with science 


its slave, it defies time and space. It has lifted out of the hearts of all 


the great cities of the country the men whose dominating power has 


given them a common purpose. 


Their wealth and position has 


made it possible to bring their 


far-flung interests to their own 


doorsteps. Every means of 
transportation and com- 
munication is at their com- 


mand. And these bridges 


for 





to the barriers of time and space 


have served to draw them to- 


gether into a more compact com- 


have built 


munity of interests. They 
a new city, 
“X-City,” of which they 


are the inhabitants. * 





$300,000,000 worth of foods. 


More than $3,120,000,000 worth of fine homes re- 
quiring more than $936,000,000 worth of furnishings. 


200,000 automobiles (first, second and third cars). 


$84,000,000 worth of 


wearing apparel. 


180,000 or more radios and accessories. 


Travel (a per person average of $1,645 a year in business 


travel alone). 
Men’s high-grade toilet 
Sports accesories from 


accessories. 


golf balls to yachts. 


Ginger ale and table waters by the case. 


Insurance. 
High-grade securities. 
Smokers’ requisites. 


X-CITY people have high incomes. They buy quality products 


in liberal quantities—and provide an individual purchase 


market 


The United States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) which dominates 


this rich and powerful national market. 


*A comprehensive survey of this market will be 
sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 


on their letterhead. 
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, Need For Adequately Trained 
Social Welfare Workers + + 





Governor of Maine Discusses Growing Im- 
portance of Their Work and Part They Play. 


In Field of State Government 





By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


in the functions of Government. For 
the most part these have taken the form of 
additions to the work of the State, due both 
to the increasing complexity of modern life 
and to the growing consciousness of the 
duties of enlightened citizenship. 

Neéds usually ‘thought of as social, such 
as public health, public welfare, and institu- 
tional care, do not represent as large a part 
of the work of the State from the financial 
point of view as those entailed by such pub- 
lic works as highway construction, but the 
basic importance of good work in the sphere 
of social needs makes it desirable that there 
should be given as careful and purposeful 
training for this work as is required by the 
State highway department for the young 
men whom it engages as engineers. 

In the enlarging and changing field of 
social work there are almost unlimited op- 
portunities for advancement. Important 
positions in this field are being filled with 
notable success by women. The diversity of 
the interests involved and the necessity for 
sympathetic understanding of human situa- 
tions and motives have always made this vo- 
cation of special appeal to women. 

Social work not so long age was seriously 
defined as “the work which social workers 
do.” That definition shows quite plainly 
the rather nebulous idea which prevailed as 
to the meaning and purpose of social work. 
Even as recently as 1915 there was conside:- 
able discussion among social workers them- 
selves as to whether social work could be 
considered a profession. A prominent social 
worker said that social work was “not so 
much a definite field as an aspect of many 
fields.” 


Vi [von the period of the last genera- 
tion there have been great changes 


v 

That statement was taken as a challenge 
and more and more those engaged in social 
work have directed their energies toward 
the achievement of professional status. A 
recent definition of social work is that it is 
“the professional expression of that in- 
fluence, gradually penetrating all human 
activities, which tends to make the happiness 
and well-being of every member of the com- 
munity the final object of human institu- 
tions.” 

However, the popular mind is not yet 
deeply impressed with the necessity for spe- 
cial technique and training for social work, 
and it is the public which determines the 
public welfare program of a State. Our 
activities in this field are not likely to be- 
come less important, though they may well 
become more productive. Certainly the im- 


portance of special training will be more 
appreciated as time goes on. One disadvan- 
tage in social work has been that the pub- 
lic has expected the worker to contribute to 





Guides On 
Highways , 


Robbins B. Stoeckel 


Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 
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RAFFIC authorities may be going too 

far in setting up so-called guides to 
safety on the highways. 

“Man performs motor vehicle operation, 
most of the time, in an environment which 
he himself has created. He has provided for 
himself, in the ways which seem best, the 
most favorable field for his endeavor. 

In most every case these provisions seem 
justified, but there are exceptions. It ap- 
pears as though in his eagerness to take care 
of all cases and to provide the very best 
safeguards, he may have overdone, and 
thereby induced habits which are unsafe. 

There is, for instance, the matter of the 
white line on highways. It is admitted that 
a white line at the center of a highway is a 
splendid guide, especially at night. If such 
a white line should be used on all highways 
as a reminder to keep on the right side of 
the road, then, from the standpoint of re- 
sults, it seems possible that the line would 
lose its intended effect. 

If white lines should be used all along 
the highway, an operator might become so 
accustomed to them that they might no 
longer point to a danger, or indicate that an 
especially dangerous spot was being ap- 
proached. Highway builders, understanding 
this, have used the white line sparingly so 
that it will be a notice that more than ordi- 
nary care is necessary. 

Another example or overdoing is the ex- 
cessive use of direction signs of any type. 
There are many places on every highway 
where a departure from a straight path is 
a curve of some degree. A large curve does 
not necessarily require much more attention 
than a straight road. A short curve, which 
is extreme and where the view is blocked, 
does require extraordinary care. All curves, 
both wide and sharp, and all the many de- 
grees in between, are usually marked by 
identical curve signs. 

If there is a safety warning at every curve 
then it is conceivable that operators may 
soon become used to these to an extent 
where one may not be considered seriously 
enough at a place where the curve con‘'t’os 
are actually dangerous. Warnings possibly 
ought not to be used except where actual 
danger exists. The reason is that an opera- 
tor’s*‘mind may become accustomea vw . ....- 
ings and adfust itself to the idea that the 
sign ahead is “just another” inconsequential 
sign. 

Still another subject on which comment 
might be made is the tendency of some au- 
thorities to post signs which do not mean 
what they say. Any analysis of performance 
on the “Stop Before Entering” signs in the 
execution of the principal of stop street traffic 
will show that only a very small proportion, 
probably 20 per cent of operators, actually 
stop, but the performance of all the others 
is affected to some extent by the signs. In- 
stead of saying “Stop Before Entering,” un- 
less that really is necessary, a sign which 
says “Caution—Through Traffic’ much better 
expresses what is actually desired. 

“A good example of the close relation 


charity in the form of low salaries, but this 
idea is gradually passing. 

The State now employs various types of 
social workers. The apprenticeship method, 
or “supervised experience” is largely fol- 
lowed in the case of field workers in the 
public welfare department, but only through 
necessity and because we are loath to go 
out of the State for our employes. There is 
no good reason why we can not employ 
trained workers as they become available. 

Among the courses which are helpful to 
those contemplating this line of work might 
be mentioned sociology, psychology, history, 
government, geology, physiology, dietetics and 
other studies which have prominent human 
aspects or in general any which develop 
Social perspective and judgment. When, pos- 
sible, a year or two of graudate work, com- 
bined with practical experience, is most de- 
sirable. At present there are over 20 gradu- 
ate schools of social work of the highest 
grade. 
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As social work develops in the State it will 
be more easily possible for Maine colleges 
to offer practical courses. Colleges in some 
of the eastern States send students to the 
large cities for Summer work and observa- 
tion in well known social welfare agencies. 
Possibly Maine colleges could make similar 
arrangements, and if so this would be a 
valuable supplement to the courses they now 
offer. 

A list of the various types of social work 
will show plainly that the State is vitally 
concerned that the preparation for this kind 
of work shall be as thorough as possible. This 
list is by no means complete when we men- 
tion family welfare, child welfare, industrial 
welfare, psychiatric social work in connec- 
tion with defectives and delinquents, social 
work in connection with juvenile courts, and 
institutional social work. Social case 
workers could be of great assistance in con- 
nection with State institutions, for often 
the superintendents are too busy with ad- 
ministrative duties to find time for social 
case studies. 


In the field of health, physicians with 
large practices, as well as hospitals, are 
realizing the value of considering the social 
history of patients, In large cities social 
workers are being used in connection with 
the schools. Community organization, such 
as religious and recreational work, is a type 
of social work which appeals to many. 


i Combined medical and social knowledge is 
indispensable in preventive public health 
work, and the well-prepared public health 
nurse combines some training in social work 
with that in the more technical aspect of 
health matters. In this connection I believe 
that the woman physician who would be 
willing to practice in rural Maine would be 
performing a high type of service to her 
State and would incidentally be aSsured of 
a@ very good financial return. 

The time is coming when the need for 
social work in rural communities will be 
realized, and the number of social workers 
So engaged will increase rapidly as more at- 
tention is centered on the necessity for re- 
moving some of the handicaps of living in 
the country. In a recent county health 
demonstration in New York a social service 
Staff was organized as an auxiliary to a rural 
public health staff. It was decided that 
social case work may sometimes be more es- 
sential for health progress than health work 
in its narrower aspect. To the layman it 
Seems Strange that this fact should be real- 
ized so recently. 

v 

Another tremendous possibilit? exists in the 
field of mental hygiene. Experts are agreed 
that the economic burden due to mental and 
nervous cases is roughly equal to that for 
all other cases of disease and disability, but 
the public has not yet even begun to think 
of these troubles as preventable. It seems 
certain that the future must bring important 
developments in this field. 

Considerations such as these convince m2 
of the good sense and logic of a coordinated 
department of health and welfare which will 
correlate administratively Maine’s work in 
these closely related fields of governmental 
activity. The fact that Maine will be pioneer- 
ing as a State if such a plan is adopted 
Should not dampen its enthusiasm, for it is 
barely possible that one reason these prob- 
lems are not nearer their partial solution 
is that States have kept too closely to the 
classic patterns established a generation ago. 
Similar organization in many large cities, 
and more recently in a few counties, has 
proved a success. 


between all of the factors of motor vehicle 
operation is that of lights at night with 
speed, and their joint relation to the char- 
acter of the nighway. More light ahead 
may make for more speed. At night time 
car speeds are not usually fast where oper- 
ators cannot see far ahead, so that if driving 
takes place in an environment like Con- 
necticut where there are no _ very long 
Straight stretches of highway suitable for 
great speeds, lights ought to be considered 
with those features of operation in mind. 
There ought not to be enough light ahead 
of the car to tempt an operator to go at 
speeds which are too fast to be reasonable 
for the kind of highway over which ie is 
traveling. 

The remedy has been to regulate lights 
by law, the State usually requiring at least 
200 feet of light. Yet it is well known that 
200 feet of light would not be enough for 
a car which is proceeding at the rate of 
50 miles per hour or more, as it could not 
be stopped within 200 feet. There is no 
question that more light is needed, but addi- 
tional light should be for safety and not 
for speed. There might well be more side- 
light to take care of blind spots where one 
car passes another, and to light the sides 
of the highway, so that each operator might 
see enough to the side so as not to drive 
off the highway. The operator should also 
be able to see pedestrians, animals, or any 
other objects which are near or at the side 
of the road as soon as he can see what is 
ahead of him. When such lighting condi- 
tions are preduced and the operator is en- 
abled to see more width of the highway, 
up to a reasonable distance, driving at night 
will be safer. There is enough driving light 
now for the path ahead, but more light 
might be directed to the sides of the road, 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Studies Are Conducted on Results 
Of Federal Irrigation Activities 


Reclamation Statistics Said to Portray the Economic 
Condition of the Water Users 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By HUGH A. BROWN 


Director of Reclamation Economics, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Interior 


TATISTICAL research and®the ap- 
plication of statistical methods in 
reaching basic conclusions are recog- 

nized as essential to the proper func- 
tioning of the Bureau of Reclamation 
in its work of reclaiming arid and semi- 
arid lands in the West and providing an 
opportunity for men of small means to 
make a home on irrigated land under 
conditions such that they will be af- 
forded 2 reasonable chance to succeed. 
The engineering problems of the Bu- 
reau today are distinctly different from 
those of only a few years ago. The mag- 
nitude and difficulties of construction 
have steadily increased, and with them the 
problems that must be solved before con- 
struction can safely begin. The height 
and volume of dams for the storage of 
irrigation water have increased almost 
over night. Yesterday the 349-foot Ar- 
rowrock Dam on the Boise River, Idaho, 
visited annually by thousands, was ac- 
claimed as the “highest in the world.” 
Today the proposed 727-foot Hoover Dam 
in Boulder Canyon holds the attention 
of construction engineers. 
¥ 

LANS for the erection of this vast 
3 block of concrete masonry totaling 
3,600,000 cubic yards in the dam itself 
and 4,500,000 cubic yards in the dam, 
power plant and appurtenant works, in- 
volve an immense amount of statistical 
research and the application of statis- 
tical methods in the calculation of fac- 
tors entering into the question of the 
safety and stability of the dam. These 
comprise, for example, intricate statisti- 
cal analyses of twisting moments in the 
horizontal and vertical sections, tangen- 
tial shearing stresses, corresponding ver- 
tical shearing stresses in the radial sec- 
tions, the determination of displace- 
ments of the cross-sections of the arches 
relative to.the corresponding cross-sec- 
tions of the cantilevers, the contribu- 
tions of the shearing stresses to the ra- 
dial deflections, the twists of the canti- 
levers, the tangential deflections of the 
cantilevers and many other highly tech- 
nical computations involving the appli- 
cation of statistical methods. 


In the economic work of the Bureau, 
the compilation and application of sta- 
tistics are becoming increasingly more 
important. Ever since water was avail- 
able for the irrigation of the first farm 
units on the early Federal projects sta- 
tistics have been compiled and analyzed 
showing the results obtained by the set- 
tlers in growing crops, raising livestock, 
and in meeting their needs through the 
purchase of agricultural implements and 
machinery. 


These statistics have been elaborated 
from year to year until now they afford 


an accurate cross-section of this phase 
of the economic condition of the water 
users. From the basic figures of acre- 
age, yield and value of crops, by proj- 
ects, derivative tables of per acre yield 
and value of individuai crups are readily 
obtained and the rela'ionship of these 
crops to the ultimate success of the 
water users on a project made a subject 
of study. 
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Fro example, wheat is grown only to 

a limited extent on the Federal 
reclamation projects, the less than 4,- 
000,000 bushels being barely sufficient to 
meet the local needs for this grain and 
of no significance as one of the surplus 
crops. However, a study of the crop 
statistics shows that although wheat is 
not grown in excess of the demand of 
the projects as a whole, on one or two 
individual projects the growing of wheat 
should be subordinated to other crops 
affording larger annuai returns and bet- 
ter adapted to that particular locality. 
It is believed, for example, that part at 
least of the wheat acreage on the 
Greenfields Division of the Sun River 
project, Montana, might, with greater 
advantage to the water users, be planted 
to sugar beets. The collection of an 
ever widening range of statistics dealing 
with the problems of reclamation eco- 
nomics points the way to a solution of 
these problems with a view not only to 
increasing the water user’s chances of 
success but to safeguarding the invest- 
ment of the Government in the irriga- 
tion works. 


In the field of reclamation accounting 
the statistics compiled by the Bureau re- 
flect not only the status of the reclama- 
tion fund, the cost of construction and 
of operation and maintenance, the re- 
payments of the water users, but the 
financial status of the projects, showing 
inexorably whether they are operating 
on a sound financial basis or drifting to 
a point where corrective measures will 
have to be adopted to protect their own 
and the Government's interests. There 
is a close correlation in the studies thus 
made possible of a project's financial 
condition as shown by statistics dealing 
with this phase of the work and the 
economic status as disclosed by the sta- 
tistics of crops, livestock, and other data 
relating to farm operations and social 
betterment. 


Knowledge of conditions must be the 
basis of any adequate solution of a prob- 
lem. Statistical research and the ap- 
Plication of statistical methods in the 
work of the Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
vide one means of supplying the knowl- 
edge essential to the proper functioning 
of the Bureau. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of Mar. 11, Dr. Charles F. Marvin, Chief, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, will discuss meteorological statistics. 





C oordinating State’s Library Work 
California’s System Described by Librarian 
By MABEL R. GILLIS 


Librarian, State Library, State of California 


a way that all statewide library func- 
tions are carried on by that one institution. 


Some States may have only a State law 
library, others may have both law and his- 
torical libraries working independently, and 
again law, historical and traveling library 
plans or some other combination, all more 
or less independent. In California, however, 
State library activities are unified in an 
interesting and effective way. 


The collection of books began with a pre- 
ponderance of law books, and thus the foun- 
dation was laid for the excellent law depart- 
ment which now forms one _ important 
section of the State library instead of being 
a separate library. 

The law department consists of about 
60,000 volumes—reports, laws and _ statutes, 
textbooks, legal periodicals, law dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, court records, legal mis- 
cellany—one of the best collections in the 
West. 


In the law department also is carried on 
the legislative reference work. Assistance is 
given members of the Legislature on ques- 
tions before them by gathering information 
regarding similar legislation in other States, 
by preparing bibliographies on subjects of 
interest, and in various other ways. The 
connection with such departments of the 
library as those devoted to public documents 
and general reference makes the legislative 
reference work especially complete and ef- 
fective. 

California newspapers and books about 
California were scattered throughout the 
State library collection almost from the be- 
ginning of its history, but it was not until 
1903 that all such material was gathered 
into a special department, first called the 
California historical department and now 
simply the California department, a term 
more accurate and more easily used. 

This department—with its wealth of in- 
formation on California from its earliest 
days to the present time, with its unsur- 
passed collection of California newspapers, 


ALIFORNIA is fortunate in that its 
( State library has developed in such 


+ 
its newspaper index which opens up the 
resources of the newspaper files so effec- 
tively, its original biographical material and 
its many pictures—corresponds to the State 
historical libraries in several of the other 
States. 

California has not had traveling libraries 
Since 1911 but because that form of state- 
wide library service has been abandoned it 
does not follow that no assistance from the 
State is given to the city and county libraries 
within its borders. With its 400,000 volumes 
of non-fiction, the State library supplements 
the collections in other libraries, sending 
on request books that are wanted but are 
not available locally. ~ 


In addition to this supplementary book 
service, the library has on its staff a county 
library organizer who helps in the spread 
of information about the establishment of 
county. libraries and who is instrumental in 
making the connection between the State 
library and all the other libraries. An em- 
ployment bureau is maintained through 
which librarians are assisted in finding new 
staff members and librarians who need posi- 
tions are told of vacancies. 

Libraries and librarians are further aided 
in various ways through-the publication of 
a quarterly “News Notes of California Li- 
braries” which in one issue during the year 
gives annual statistics from all the libraries 
of the State, and in the other three numbers 
prints library articles of interest to Cali- 
fornians and news items from various li- 
braries having matters to report. All four 
numbers have regular departments such as 
county librarians, the California Library As- 
sociation, library clubs, and the State li- 
brary. This publication makes an important 
connecting link between all library interests 
of the State. 

Libraries for the blind are conducted 
throughout the country in different ways 
and by various agencies. In California serv- 
ice to the blind is carried on through a 
department of the State library. Books are 


Sent out direct to the blind individuals, free 
Postage and delivery making service in this 
way very simple for blind people. 


This is 
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Providing Retirement Fund 
For Michigan Teachers + + 





Recommendations of Special Commission 
Relative to Adoption of New Plan by State 
Are Outlined by Chairman of Group 





By DR. CHARLES A. SINK 


Chairinan, Teachers’ Retirement Fund Commission, State of Michigan 


fund for teachers in Michigan was first 

seriously agitated about 20 years ago. 
In 1915, a bill was passed by the Legislature 
which went into operation in 1917, and which 
is still in operation. 

The bill as originally introduced provided 
for contributions on a 50-50 basis by the 
teachers and by the State, but this feature 
was eliminated by the Legislature and when 
the bill was finally passed and signed by 
the Governor, it provided only for contribu- 
tions by the teachers. Its operation was 
compulsory upon all teachers of the State, 
except those in the city of Detroit, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Michigan State College 
of Agriculture, and the College of Mining and 
Technology. 

From the beginning it was evident that 
the law was actuarially unsound, in that the 
income as time passed and teachers in larger 
numbers reached the retiring age, would be 
insufficient to meet the rewards promised. 
Considerable hesitation, opposition and criti- 
cism developed from many sides, particularly 
on the part of the young teachers who did 
not contemplate teaching indefinitely, and 
secondly; from teachers in general who 
feared that there would be insufficient funds 
when their own retirement ages might be 
reached. Attempts to correct the law by 
amendments at various times always failed. 
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The Legislature of 1929, recognizing the 
importance of the problem, passed a law au- 
thorizing the Governor to appoint a commis- 
sion to make a survey of the whole situation. 

The Commission found among other facts, 
that there is a deficiency in the present 
Michigan fund of more than $14,000,000, after 
applying all resources on hand and the pres- 
ent value of all future payments by teachers 
at present rates. It found that if no change 
is made in the present law the resources 
are such as to pay less than 22 per cent of 
the full benefits promised, or in other words 
to receive the full benefits promised the 
teachers would be obliged to contribute at a 
rate six times in excess of what they are 
paying at the present time. Briefly, the law 
is unsatisfactory because the fund is inade- 
quate and unsound, and without readjust- 
ments payments in full can not be made. 


The commission recommended that the 
State of Michigan either enact a sound 
teachers’ retirement system or that it wholly 
discontinue operations under the present law, 
making such provisions for the settlement 
and disposition of all obligations under the 
present fund as just and fair dealings with 
the teachers of Michigan may require. 


The commission worked out a tentative 
set of principles which in their opinion 
should form the basis of an adequate system, 
should the Legislature decide to enact an 
actuarially sound and workable law, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Every teacher aged 25 or over on the 
preceding July 1, shall be a member of the 
new system, but any teacher who was in 
teaching service in Detroit before the taking 
effect of the new system may elect in writ- 
ing to the board within one year after the 
new system takes effect not to remain a 
member. The University of Michigan, Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, and Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, may be included if so 
desired. 

2. A member at any time after attaining 
age 55 and having ceased to teach, on so 
electing, shall be entitled to a retirement 
annuity which shall be that provided by the 
joint accumulation from deposits by the 
member and the State during the period of 
service. Such deposits shall in the aggre- 
gate be approximately equal. Special provi- 
sions shall be made for a minimum annuity 
in recognition of service prior to the adop- 
tion of the new system. This minimum shall 
not be less than that provided for teachers 
theretofore retired. 


Ts question of establishing a retirement 
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3. The deposits by members are a required 
deduction of 5 per cent from the current 
salary. No deductions are made from salar- 
ies of teachers who are not members of the 
new system. Voluntary deposits may be 
made at any time by or on behalf of a 
member or by a teacher under 25 years of 
age. The State deposit shall also be made 
regularly, annually or oftener during the 
teaching service. 

4. The deposits by the member and by the 
State, with interest at the net rate earned 
shall be credited to the individual member. 
Both accumulations shall be held as the 
property of the member and no part of either 
is to be forfeited in any case. 

5. A teacher totally and permanently dis- 
abled after five years of service shall be en- 
titled to a disability annuity of $300, if so 
disabled after 10 years of service the dis- 
ability annuity shall be $400, and if so dis- 
abled after 15 years of service the disability 
annuity shall be $500. When a disabled 
teacher on receipt of a disability annuity 
becomes 60 years of age the combined ac- 
cumulated deposits shall be applied, as far 
as is needed, to purchase the disability an- 
nuity payable from and after age 60. 

6. The teacher shall have the right to 
elect the time and the manner in which 
service annuity benefits are to be paid, which 
may be: (a) during life; (b) during life with 
10, 15 or 20 years’ payments certain; (ce) 
during life and until the accumulation to 
the time of retirement has been returned; 
(d) during life and after death of the mem- 
ber one-half the former annuity to such 
beneficiary during life as designated in the 
original application; or (e) in such life an- 


Sn | 


a@ departure from the policy in regard to 
seeing people, who receive books from the 
State library only through their local li- 
braries. 

We consider that duplication of material, 
effort and expense is avoided by California's 
plan of concentrating all Statewide library 
functions in the State library. Added to 
this is the satisfaction of knowing that such 
an arrangement causes no unfavorable re- 
sults and that it obviates the rivalry for 
funds and patronage that may so easily arise 
when several not too closely defined agencies 
carry on similar activities in one Com- 
monwealth. 
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nuity or life annuities as the board shall 
approve. 

7. On death of a teacher before entering 
upon a service annuity the combined accumu- 
lated deposits shall be paid to one or more 
designated beneficiaries or to the estate of 
the teacher. 

8. A teacher upon ceasing to teach and 
prior to entering upon any annuity may by 
one year’s written notice withdraw the 
teacher's own accumulated deposits with in- 
terest. 

9. Members who comply with the condi- 
tions imposed under the old fund are guaran- 
teed that the annuity under the new system 
shall not be less than that promised under 
the old fund. The present annuitants are 
guaranteed the continued payment of the 
annuities ‘being paid on the taking of effect 
of the new system. Such continued pay- 
ments and any additional payments required 
for such prior service and disability shall be 
provided for by the State as a part of the 
school cost. 

10. The fund shall be safeguarded by in- 
vestment of the securities in which domestic 
life insurance companies are authorized to 
invest their assets. An annual report shall 
be made to the Governor. Every member 
shall be furnished a copy of the annual re- 


, Port and a statement of the account to the 


end of the fiscal year. 

11. The system shall be administered by a 
board consisting of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Commissioner of In- 
Surance and seven appointive directors of 
whom at least three shall be teachers. The 
appointive directors shall be appointed by 
the Governor with the consent of the Sen- 
ate for such terms that one term will expire 
each year and thereafter the regular term 
shall be seven years. The first appointment 
shall include all the directors of the old 
board. . 

12. Consideration should be given to 
limiting the age for beginning the teacher’s 
annuity based on State deposits to age 60 or 
after. No age limit is suggested for beginning 
the annuity based on the teacher’s own de- 
posits. No annuity is to be paid until the 
teacher has ceased to teach. 
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13. In crediting State deposits, considera- 
tion should be given to a recognition of 
teaching experience by making the State 
deposit 2'2 per cent of the salary for a 
teacher with one year or less of teaching 
experience, and increasing the State de- 
posists by ‘4 per cent for each added year 
of teaching experience, but not to exceed 
twice the teacher’s deposit for the same 
year. This would effect a reduction in the 
emount required from the State for State 
deposits and for prior service, and at the 
same time would increase more ravidly the 
accumulations of the older teachers. 

Ir am strongly in favor of an adequa‘te 
retirement allowance system. I believe that 
it enables superintendents, principals, boards 
of education, and school authorities in gen- 
eral to retire teachers who have long passed 
their maximum efficiency without embarrass- 
ment. 

In my opinion the cost to the public on 
a 50-50 basis would be more than balanced 
by the added efficiency of more competent 
teachers who could be started in at lower 
financial schedules. Time lost on the part 
of students who by reason of ineffective 
teaching etc., either needlessly drop out of 
school or are obliged to take five or six years 
instead of four years to complete their 
courses, is tremendous. 

Every time a school system is compelled 
to carry a load of 15 or 20 retarded students, 
the overhead of what amounts to an addi- 
tional teacher, an additional room, etc., is 
large. In some of our great school systems, 
I have no doubt but that in the long run 
through ineffective teaching on the part of 
teachers who should have been retired, 
whole school houses are necessitated. Ex- 
penses of this sort which are rather difficult 
to compute, in my opinion would more than 
compensate for the 50-50 contributions on 
the part of the public, to say nothing of 
the value of strengthened morale. 

I do not think that there is any justifica- 
tion in the statement that “the teachers are 
looking for a pension.” Teachers would be 
the first to resent anything which smacks 
of charity. The whole idea is economically 
sound and one which tends to provide in 
the Jong run a greater degree of effective 
service for the least financial outlay. 
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By Business 
Groups By 


Oscar Nelson 


Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, State of Illinois 


[HE modern business man conducts his 
business on a factual basis. 

Organizations, associations and leagues of 
both State and national scope gather facts 
and statistics relating to the particular line 
of business with which they are concerned, 
and transmit them to their members as a 
rule and guide to conditions and developing 
trends in that’ business. 


Many large corporations employ expensive 
staffs of expert statisticians and diagnos- 
ticians to conduct research inquiries that 
will provide the directors and executives with 
facts relating to statistics, methods, costs, 
improvements and developments which will 
prove of value in preparing to meet chang- 
ing conditions or emergencies or in improv- 
ing the condition or services of the business. 

Building and loan officers and directors 
should analyze their own associations, make 
comparative tables of assets and liabilities, 
as well as receipts and disbursements. Charts 
should be prepared showing the growth of 
the assets, the outstanding shares, the con- 
tingent fund, and the losses and depreciation 
charged off each year, the increasing or 
decreasing tendency to accumulate. delin- 
quent dues and interest, also real estate and 
judgment items. The average monthly in- 
flow and outflow of money should be shown 
so that the loaning policy may be adapted 
to the experience of the past and the pros- 
pects of the future. 





